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HOURS WITH THE LITERATI. 





Alighting, he approached unobserved, and list- 
ened as she repeated his own poetry, until his 
brain grew dizzy with happiness. Unable to 
restrain himself, he sprang forward and caught 
her in his arms. 


There was a wedding in Naples. A shade 
of silver mingled with the dark locks of the 
groom, a touch of gentle sadness lingered upon 
the meek face of the bride. But their happi- 
less was upon a sure basis—the consciousness 
that in the fiery trials which had encompassed 
their path, they had acted in conformity to the 
divine and moral law. While the fearful retri- 
bution that had overtaken their enemies con- 
firmed, to their minds, the words of Holy Writ, 
that even in this life ‘‘The wages of sin is 
death.’”’ 


os 


HOURS WITH THE LITERATI. 
TENNYSON AND MRS. BROWNING. 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





Was ever story told in verse more simple and 
pathetic than that of ‘““Enoch Arden?” Its 
perfect naturalness and utter freedom from 
straining after effect render it the most eharm- 
ing production the poet laureate has ever given 
te the world. Not that it can be said that Ten- 
nyson ever strains after effect, for he never 
gets intoa fine frenzy as did Byron and Shelley 
and poets of an earlier date. There is in his 
writings none of that fervid eloquence that 
marks the productions of those poets ; his num- 
bers remind one of a broad, clear river, calm 
and deep, flowing majestically and resistlessly 
between its banks. 

When we ask why the fiery force and soaring 
eloquence that characterized the verse of by- 
gone times, is lacking in the poetry of the pres- 
ent day, we are told that the Age of Poesy is 
gone by—that this is a progressive era—that 
the mind of man in this nineteenth century has 
too many channels in which to expand to ever 
again rise with Fancy, fresh as morning, 

“And soar untrodden heights and seem at home 

Where angels bashful look. 

And, from above descending, stoop to touch 
The loftiest thought: and proudly stoop 

As though it scarce deserves his verse.” 

A popular essayist, in speaking of the poet 
laureate, says: ‘‘Tennyson’s immense popu- 
larity, which makes every new poem from his 
pen a literary event, is to be referred not merely 
to his imaginative power, but to his keeping 
himself on a level with the science and scholar- 
ship of the age. ‘In Memoriam’ would not 
have attracted so much attention, had it not 
been felt that the poet who celebrates a dead 
friend, was, at the same time, all alive to the 
importance of problems now discussed by the- 
ologians and scientists, which relate to the 
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that evening he caught a glimpse of Gertrude. | question of the reality and immortality of the 


soul.” 

According to this concise and comprehensive 
view of the subject, the poet of the present day, 
to ensure popularity, must ruthlessly confine 
his genius to the grooves prescribed by Science 
and latter-day Theology, and not indulge in 
those grand, prophetic flights for which the 
bard of Stratford-on-Avon is so justly cele- 
brated and beloved; who, nearly two and a 
half centuries before its fulfilment, puts this 
prophecy into Puck’s mouth :— 

“T°ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 

He of whom Coleridge exclaims: ‘ Merciful, 
wonder-making Heaven! what a man was this 
Shakspeare! Myriad-minded, indeed, he was.” 

In him the fine frenzy of the poet and the 
far-reaching logic of the philosopher were most 
harmoniously united. 

But now we are told that Progress has clipped 
the proud wings of Pegassus, so that he will 
take no more glorious flights, but will hence- 
forth canter on gravel, or, at best, an emerald 
lawn tufted at long intervals with blossoms. 

Weare slow to believe such things, and would 
fain embrace the idea of Currer Bell, that Poesy 
and Genius still exist, and will at some future 
day once more descend from heaven and elec- 
trify Humanity with their silver-tongued utter- 
ances. 

The ear is delighted with the exquisitely- 
rounded periods, beautiful and glittering as 
polished diamonds, that abound in “The Prin- 
cess,’’ and with the flowing, mellifluous num- 
bers of ‘“‘Locksley Hall.” In the latter poem 
one almost inhales the fresh breath of early 
morning—almost sees the “dreary gleams 
about the moorland,’’ where the hero throws 
himself down to muse on the happy by-gone, 
when 
** Love took up the glass of Time and turned it in his 

glowing hands, 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 


sands. 
o . - . * . 7 * 


When he dipt into the future far as human eye 

could see, : 

Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that 

would be.”’ 

The poet laureate was only two days in pro- 
ducing the first draft of this poem, but the ex- 
quisite perfection of the finished work was the 
result of six weeks’ unremitting labor, correct- 
ing and revising it. He has always been inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to make his productions 
perfect, and, it is said, wrote the song, ‘‘ Come 
into the garden, Maud,”’ fifteen times over be- 
fore it suited him. 

But if the beautiful thoughts that abound 
in ‘The Princess” and the uphonious strains 
of ‘‘Locksley Hall’ entrance the ear and 
eaptivate the mind, the sweet simplicity of 
**Enoch Arden”’ touches the heart and moves 
one to tears. The reader immediately falls in 
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love with the gentle, pure- hearted, domestic 
Annie, and his sympathy is so divided between 
the brave, noble Enoch and the tender, devoted 
miller, that he can scarcely decide which cha- 
racter to admire most. No wonder that the 
poem is so popular, that it has been translated | 
into nearly every known language, for it speaks | 
at once to the great heart of humanity, whether 
throbbing under the ermine of princes or be- 
neath the coarse apparel of the lowly born ; its 
purity of expression and the inspiration felt 
in the gliding verse invest the homely charac- 
ters and humble scenes with a subtle charm. 
Through it is breathed, as the perfume of blos- 
soms through tropical airs, a high, moral tone, 
sentiments of beauty that elevate the feelings 
and lead captive the soul. 

The poet laureate’s last work, ‘‘Queen Mary, 
A Drama,”’ shows that his powers of delineat- 
ing character are still unimpaired. The portrait 
of that grand old hero, Archbishop Cranmer, 
is faithfully drawn, and, though the reader 
shudders at his dreadful fate and that of many 
other ‘‘hereties,’’ who, undaunted at the ter- 
rors of death, sealed their faith by yielding up 
their lives at the stake, according to the queen’s 
decree, he can but feel a sympathy for the 
miserable, jealous, unloved woman, who was 
guided by her evil, self-seeking Privy Council, 
and whose anguish breaks forth thus in Act L., 
Scene IL. :— 

“IT am eleven years older than he is, 


But will he care for that ? 
7 * - * + * * 


My sister is far fairer than myself, 
Will he be drawn to her? 
. * . * co * * - 
But I will have him. My hard father hated me; 
My brother rather hated me thi an loved; 
My sister cowers and hates me.’ 
Again, in Act V. and Scene II., when her 
gloomy forebodings are more than realized, 
when Philip, always indifferent and neglect- 
ful, has returned to Spain and left her sick, 
grief-stricken and desolate, exposed to the 
enemies she has made in her futile efforts to 
retain him at her side, she cries out to Lady 
Clarence— a 
“Clarence, they hate me; even while I speak 
There lurks a silent dagger, listening 
In some dark closet, some long gallery, drawn 
Ana panting for my blood as I go by. 

* * What haveI done? What sin 
meneait all grace, all pardon? Mother of God, 
Thou knowest never woman meant so well 
And fared so ill in this disastrous world ; 

My people hate me and desire my death.” 





When she is dead, even Elizabeth’s proud, cold | 


heart relents, and when Cecil would do her 
homage as England’s gracious sovereign, mag- 
nanimously makes reply :— 
“Sir, I swear I have no heart 
To be your Queen. To reign is restless fence, 
Tierce, quart, trickery. Peace is with the dead. 
Her life was winter, for her spring was nipt; 
And she loved much: pray God she be forgiven.” 








None of England’ s poets who were contem- 
porary with Tennyson could more properly 
have claimed royal honors than one who was 
debarred from the privilege by her sex. Could 
| Mrs. Browning have entered the lists with him, 
‘if pure poetical genius had commanded the 
prize, she would certainly have obtained it. 
| “Aurora Leigh” is truly what Proctor p.o- 
| nounces Currer Bell’s ‘‘ Villette,”’ viz., ‘‘Man’s 
meat,” if by that is meant a production terse 
and vigorous in expression, embodying a depth 
of thought and feeling fully equal to any of the 
male writers of her day. 

She has been charged with coarseness, and a 
more unjust charge was never made. A more 
conscientious writer never wielded a pen. She 
was eminently free from that false delicacy that 
fears to set forth truthfully and fearlessly the 
shameless vices that degrade mankind, and did 
not hesitate to 

“Pump spring-water unawares 
Upon a gracious public full of nerves.” 
Where others would have kept silent she spoke 
courageously, and “ whoever calls such utter- 
ance coarse is incapable of reading its higher 
meaning.” 

No one who has not felt deeply and suffered 
exquisitely could show such insight to the 
workings of the human heart as is evinced in 
‘Aurora Leigh.’’ This poem is a living proof 
of the wisdom of the assertion: ‘‘ When truth 
joins with rhythm and music and appears in 
song, its influence is irresistible.’’ She was 
| eminently pious, and chose for her occupation 
in life ethics and not cotilons, striving to teach 
*“Jove to the poor and good-will to the unfor- 
tunate,” always taking the side of the weak 
against the strong. She did not go through 
life with her eye fixed on some far-off polar 
star, and ‘‘tread with indifference over a rich 
harvest of reality,” but feasted on the daily 
| manna of truth—her religion serving her asa 
| buoy that sustained her amid the tempestuous 
| scenes of this present world as well as an ear- 
| nest of felicity in that country ‘‘ where the hail- 
| Storms and fire-showers do not reach, and the 
| heaviest laden wayfarer at length lays down 
| his load.’ 
| The sudden death of the brother of the 
| poetess at Torquay cast a gloom over her 
| whole after-life. He had gone out sailing on 
| the bay, when, a squall unexpectedly coming 
| up, he was drowned before her eyes ere help 
| could reach him. She never recovered from 
| the effects of this terrible bereavement. She 
married somewhat late in life, and fully real- 
| ized 


“How dreary ‘tis for women to sit still 
On winter nights by solitary fires 
And hear the nations praising them far off.” 


She knew well what it was to have her books 


** Appraised by love, associated with love, 
While she sat loveless.” 
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Mr. M. No, you can’t, it’s heavy; leave it 
alone, I’ll take it. How are all the children? 

Mrs. 8. Oh, quite well, thank you; they ’ll 
be so delighted to see you. 


Mr. M. Ah! Suppose they will till they find | 


I’ve got nothing for them. 

Mrs. 8. Oh, they don’t love you for what 
they can get. 

Mr. M. Oh, no, of course ; they love me for 
my sweet manners and kind ways and pretty 
speeches. Ha! ha! Well, come, which is my 
room? (Taking up his bag.) 

Mrs. 8S. 1’ll show you. 

Mr. M. Nonsense! you needn’t come. If 
you ‘ll tell me which it is, [ can find it nyself. 

Mrs. 8. The little bed-room you had before, 
then. 

Mr. M. Oh, allright; I'll find it. Confound 
that fellow; fare five shillings, indeed! I 
don’t pay it. Nothing shall make me. [Zzit. 

Mrs. 8. Poor nunky, it takes but a little mat- 
ter to put him out. 

(Great noise without; penny trumpets, laugh- 
tng, etc.) 

Harry, Mary, and Tommy (entering). Ma, 
ma, look what we’ve got. We’ve been to the 
Fair. 

Mrs. S. Hush! hush! for gracious sake— 
your uncle’s come. ( Without attending to her 
they march around the room, one with a trumpet, 
one with a drum, the third with a tambourine. 
Mrs. S. tries to catch thom; they elude her con- 
tinually, and, finally, throwing themselves into 
chairs, burst into hearty laughter.) You horrid 
children, don’t I tell you your uncle’s come, 
and you must not make a noise! 

Harry. Bother uncle! Tu! tu! tu! (Blow- 
ing his trumpet.) 

Mary. Lhate uncle. La! la! la! (Thump- 
ing her tambourine.) 

Tommy. He’s a regularold nuisance. (Deat- 
tng his drum.) 

Mrs. 8. Your’re very naughty, rude chil- 
dren. 


Enter Mr. SOMERVILLE. 


Mrs. Somerville. Oh, my dear, I’m so glad 
you ’ve come; these children are so rude and 
noisy. 

Mr. S. Be quiet, all of you. What do you 
mean by worrying your mother? What’s all 
this rubbish you ’ve got here? 

Harry. We have been pretending to play at 
a fair, pa, and now ma won’t let us play, ’cause 
old Uncle Mackintosh has come. 

Mr. 8. Oh! has he come? 

Mrs. 8S. Yes, and as cross as usnal—with the 
cabman. 

Mr. S. Oh, of course—squabbling about the 
fare, I suppose ? 

Mrs. 8S. Oh, yes; the man wanted five shil- 
lings. 

Mr. S. Well, that was not much out of the 
way. Would not he give it? 








Mrs. S. No! He’s going to summon him. 
Mr. 8S. Ha! ha! poor uncle! Where is he? 
Mrs. S. Up in his room now. 

Mr. 8. Well, now come, you young ones, run 
off before he comes down, and put those noisy 
things away. And do see if you can be quiet 
just the few days he is here. 

All. Yes, pa. 

(They all begin to play their several instruments 
as they go out, followed by Mx. and Mrs. Som- 
ERVILLE, trying to stop them.) 

End of First Syllable. 





SECOND SYLLABLE. 


Scene as before. 
Mrs. SOMERVILLE at work. MR. MACKINTOSH 
opening the paper. Knocking heard. 

Mr. M. What’s that knocking? I hate 
knocking when I’m reading the paper. 

Mrs. 8S. ( Rising.) 1t’s Marry, carpentering ; 
I’ll stop him. (Going to the window.) Marry, 
leave off knocking; it worries your uncle. 
( Voice outside : ‘ All right, ma.’’) 

Mr. M. Now, where’s my glasses? I can't 
find them. 

Mrs. S. In your pocket? 

Mr. M. No, no, I’ve felt there, of course. 

Mrs. 8. (Looking about the room.) 1 can’t 
see them. Have you dropped them? 

Mr. M. No, I neverdropthem. Never mind, 
don’t fidget about, I’ve got another pair; but 
the others are my best. 

(Mrs. SOMERVILLE returns to her work, Mr. 
MACKINTOSH begins to read. Enicr MARY aiul 
Tommy, fighting and struggling—*‘ I will,”’ * You 
shan’t.’’) 

Mrs. 8. Halloo! halloo! What’s the mat- 
ter? Hush directly! 

Tommy. Mary’s got a beastly toad, and £ 
want to kill it. 

Mary. He is a cruel boy, ma. He shan’t 
kill it, shall he? 

Mrs S. No; take the nasty thing out in the 
garden, and leave off quarrelling, both of you, 
naughty children; run away. 

Both. But, ma-- 

Mrs. 8. Go away, I tell you. 

[ Hveunt CHILDREN despatringly. 

Mr. M. The delights of matrimony—ugh! 
What are you going to do with your boys, 
Anne? 

Mrs. 8. Well, I don’t know, uncle. Harry’s 
to go to sea, I believe. 

Mr. M. Best place for him; but it must be 
in the queen’s service. 

Mrs. 8. Ah! I don’t know if we can afford 
that. 

Mr. M. Umph! Idiots people are to marry, 
when they can’t afford to bring their children 
up properly. 

Mrs. S. I’m afraid that's a mistake too 
many make. 
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Mr. M. Too many, indeed. (Great noise and 
laughter without.) Bother those children! Why 
do you let them make such a noise? 

Mrs. 8. (Rising and calling from window.) 
Hush, children! hush! Ridiculous little mor- 
tals, they ’re all dressed up. (Returns to her 
seat. Sudden screams. She jumps up again to 
window. ) 

Mr. M. Confound those children! they want 
hanging. 


Enter HARRY. 


z Harry. Ma, I want you. 

Mrs. 8S. What’s the matter? 

Harry (Makes signs at his wnele). 

Mrs. 8. Never mind, he’s reading ; he won't 
hear. What is it? 

Harry. Mary dressed up, you know, and put 
on his spectacles she found on the break ‘ast- 
table; and, playing by the well, she dropped 
them down there. What shall we do? 

Mrs. 8. Goodness gracious, I don’t know! 
Oh, you tiresome children! I must come and 
see what can be done. 

Mr. M. What’s the matter? 

Mrs. 8S. Oh, these silly children have dropped 
something down the well, and I’m going to 
see if I can have it got up again. 

Mr. M. Silly things! 1 should put them 
down after it. But here, let me come and help 
you. Let the bucket down and fish forit. Is 
it a toy? 

Mrs. 8. No, not exactly. Oh, don’t you dis- 
turb yourself, uncle! we can manage. 

Mr. M. ( Rising.) No,no;I’lleome. What 
is it, Harry, you’ve dropped, boy, eh? Don’t 
look so frightened. 

Harry. It wasn’t me; it was Mary. 

Mr. M. Ali! well, children will be children. 
I’m afraid it’s gone to the bottom, whatever 
it is; unless it’s a hat or a bonnet, and that 
might float on the top. What is it? Can't 
you tell me? 

Mrs. S. We’ll come and see about it; come 
along! Don’t disturb uncle. 

[Heit Mrs. S., hurrying owt HARRY. 

Mr. M. Now, what’s that mean? What 
have they dropped down that well, I wonder! 
Poor Anne! she’s a good-tempered thing, I’m 
sure, to be so patient with all those children. 
1 should put them all ina pail and put a mop 
on them, as they do the kittens. I hope they ’ve 
not lost anything of consequence, for I fancy 
she couldn't afford it. I wonder—good gra. 
cious! horrid thought! She said they were 
dressing up. Could they have—Harry’s alarm 
and refusal to tell me—is it possible that my 
beautiful silver glasses have fallen victims to 
these little horrors, and gone to the bottom of 
the well? Let me hasten to see. O children, 
children ! [ Hxit hurriedly. 

End of Second Syllable. 





THE WHOLE. 


Scene as before. Mr. MACKINTOSH, Mrs. Som- 
ERVILLE, MR. SOMERVILLE. Harry in the 
dress of a ‘*middy.”” Luggage about the room, 
railway rugs, etc. 

Mrs. 8. Well, dear uncle, we shall miss you 
very much. 

Mr. M. Notwithstanding all my cross ways, 
eh? 

Mrs. 8. We’ve got used to your sharp speak- 
ing, uncle; and your ways, we have learned, 
are only ways of kindness. Look at our boy! 

Mr. M. Ah, well! he’s a good boy, and de- 
served a little help. He’ll be another Nelson. 
Won’t you, Harry? 

Harry. 1 hope so, uncle. 

Mr. M. (To Mrs. 8.) Now, you’re not te 
worry about him. He’s got the best captain 
in the navy, a splendid ship, and everything 
in his favor. When the wind blows, don’t go 
fancying he’s being wrecked, for it mayn’t be 
blowing at all where he is. In short, the best 
thing for you to do is to forget all about him 
until he comes back, a credit to his profession 
and an honor to my recommendation. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Servant. The cab’s at the door, sir. Is this 
luggage to go down ? 

Mrs. 8S. Yes, take it all down. The rest of 
the things are in the passage. 

Servant. Yes, mum. (Takes luggage, and 
exit.) 

Mr. M. Now, I hope I shall have no trouble 
with that man and his fare. Just make a bar- 
gain with him before I start, Harry. 

Mrs. 8. I’m going with you, uncle, you 
know, and I’1l see about that. 

Mr. M. To be sure; I forgot. Well, now, 
where are the children? We must take leave 
of all. 

Mrs. 8. Here they come. 


Enter Mary and Tommy. 


Mr. M. Now, good-by! God bless you! Be 
good children. Don’t worry your mother, and 
don’t put people’s spectacles down wells, Miss 
Mary. Say good-by to your brother. (The 
children kiss HARRY.) 

Mrs. 8S. Now, Harry; leave a little of him 
for me, children. (Mrs. S. kisses HARRY.) 

Mr. M.. Now, good-by to youall! Farewell! 
*‘ And if forever, still forever, fare thee well!’’ 
as Lord Byron has it. 1 will go with Harry, 
and we ’ll see him safe on board, and you shall 
hear he went off in splendid spirits. 

Mary. Bring me home a monkey, Harry. 

Tommy. And bring me home a parrot. 

Mrs. S. Bring me home yourself, my boy, 
safe and well. Good-by! 

Mr. M. Come along; time’s up. Good-by! 
and remember that often the rough shell con- 
tains a soft kernel, and that the diamond is 
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rough till it’s polished; the polishing process 
was never tried on me. Come on, Harry. 
(Mr. R. takes his hand and leads him to the 
door. Mrs. §. stands watching them. The chil- 
den hurry to the window to see them off. As he 
gts to the door, he turns suddenly around and 
runs back into his mother’s arms as the curtain 


falls.) 
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BEAUTY OF MANNERS. 


WE imperatively require a perception of 
beauty, and a homage to it in our companions. 
Other virtues are in request in the field and in 
the workyards; but a certain degree of taste is 
not to be spared in those we sit with. I could 
better eat with one who did not respect the 
truth or the laws, than with a sloven and an 
unpresentable person. Moral qualities rule 
the world; but at short distances the senses 
are despotic. The same discrimination of fit 
and fair runs out, if with less rigor, into all 
parts of life. The average spirit of the ener- 
getic class is good sense, acting under certain 
limitations and to certain ends. It entertains 
natural gifts. Social in its nature, it respects 
everything which tends to unite men. It de- 
lights in a measure. The love of beauty is 
mainly the love of measure or of proportion. 
The person who screams, or who uses the super- 
lative degree, or who converses with heat, puts 
whole drawing-rooms to flight. If you wish 
to be loved, love measure. You must have 
genius, ora prodigious usefulness, if you would 
hide the want of measure. This perception 
comes in to polish and perfect the part of so- 
cial instrument. Society will pardon much to 
genius and to special gifts; but being in its 
nature a convention, it loves what is conven- 
tional, or what belongs to coming together. 
That makes the good and bad of manners— 
namely, what helps or hinders fellowship ; for 
fashion is not good sense absolute, but rela- 
tive; not good sense private, but good sense 
entertaining company. Good sense, tosum up 
all, hates corners and sharp points of character. 
It hates quarretsome, egotistical, solitary, and 
gloomy people. It hates whatever can inter- 


fere with the total blending of parties. While | 


it values all peculiarities as in the very highest 
degree refreshing which consist with good fel- 
lowship. 
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THE man who would be considered wise | 


should never give an opinion until he has care- 
fully estimated what his opinion is worth. 


TAKE away from mankind their vanity and | 
their ambition, and there would be but few | 


claiming to be heroes or patriots. 
AN unjust accusation is like a barbed arrow, 


which must be drawn backward with horrible | 


anguish, or else it will be our destruction. 


A STORY OF THE LONG AGO. 


BY ALICE MARTIN. 








Far back through the ages, in the wild Norse- 
land, there dwelt a mighty seer called Zlchan. 
His rude hut was on the rugged. mountain’s 
side. He wandered through the forest, search- 
ing under the frozen ground for the roots and 
herbs Odin the mighty had given man to alle- 
viate diseases inflicted by the evil Jotiins. He 
bent over the parchment records of his race, 
pondering their strange and hidden meaning. 
The crude but grand belief of his fathers was 
the animating impulse of this Norse poet’s wild 
songs. He had been a great chieftain, and 
now that old age kept him from the conflict, 
his voice was heard urging the young and brave 
to those deeds of valor that, in the light of his 
mythology, made a man a hero. 

Among those who listened to his burning 
words was the youthful Sarnarvro. He was 
gifted with all that nature could bestow—a 
noble form, an understanding mind, a brave 
spirit. The teachings of Alchan had a deep 
effect upon his sensitive and high-strung soul. 
He knew naught of the world beyond the 
shadowy forests and rock-bound coasts of his 
native land. But strange dreams filled his im- 
agination ; he longed to walk in untried paths 
and prove himself a hero, 

Was the Norse boy’s ambition confined to 
his age alone? Ah, no! still young hearts 
throb with great desires to fight on life’s broad 
battle-field and gain glorious victories. The 
only distinetion lies in the difference of the 
departments of labor. The early idea of our 
Norse kinsmen has been developed. 

The Norse country was so densely populated 
that the chieftains established a law by which 
some members from each family were obliged 
to emigrate at stated intervals. An opportu- 
nity was thus soon offered to Sarnarvro to 
leave his native land and carry out the plans 
he had in view. Although the motive that im- 
pelled him was strong, his loving heart would 
not suffer him to forsake his home and kindred 
without regret. The barque on which he was 
to depart was anchored in the bay. His friends 
came to say farewell, and lchan chanted a 
song of victory. In the background stood 
Dahniste, his betrothed, her sea-blue eyes full 
of tears. Buta mighty voice was calling him, 
and he could not let human tenderness stay his 
| footsteps. 

Years passed by. Sarnarvro fulfilled the 
| dream of his childhood’s hour. He was at last 
| a mighty chieftain—the highest type of a true 
Norseman. And now his thoughts reverted to 
the dear land of his birth, and the wanderer 
| resolved to return. After a toilsome journey, 
| he reached the ancestral castle. Many sad 
changes had occurred ; some were scattered in 
| distant lands, some rested in Asgard. Where 
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JOHN WILLIAMS’ FIRST LOVE. 
BY VIRGO. 


CHAPTER I. 





THE day was characteristic of July, swelter- 
ingly hot; and, as Mrs. Martin and daughter 
sat at their sewing, with shutters half drawn, 
the clock—an old-fashioned ornament, that 
d graced the mantle for years—struck four. 
“Step into the kitchen, my ehild, and tell 


Winah to be careful to have the rolls light for 


tea.’ 

Kitty carefully folded her work, and arose 
to comply. She was a slight, graceful girl, 
fair, rosy, and winsome ; the sparkling expres- 
sion of eye indicated activity of mind; the 
light step and rounded proportions youth and 
health. She was sixteen, the light of home 
and many hearts; her brothers Ned and Ben 
believed her as near perfect as sisters generally 
become. 

* Aunt Dinah says, ‘they are riz plumb up to 
de top of de pan, and will be all right for Mars 
Stephen’s supper,’ ’’ said she, laughingly. 

Hurried steps, and a rush into the room 
through the back door, announced Will John- 
son, a nephew of Mrs. Martin, who lived a 
quarter of a mile distant on an adjoining farm ; 
a wild, frolicsome fellow, but clever withal. 





“How do, Kit? How do, Aunt Mary? 


| Have you all heard of the grand Fourth of 


July celebration? John Williams has just 
been to our house inviting. Of course he will 


4 be here.” 





‘‘Where is it tobe, Will? Tell me all about 
it. Who will play? and who speak?” said 
Kitty, with sparkling eyes. 

As she was queen of the rustic gatherings, 
the life of the country parties, the interest she 
manifested was not surprising. 

“Why, they are going to get old man Jones’ 
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barn, which is bully to dance in, you know; 
and the fiddlers are to come from Louisville. 
By jing! we’ll have a smashing time.” 

A horseman alighted at the gate, and hur- 
riedly walked up the well-kept garden walk. 
Spying Will Johnson on the porch, and a bright 
figure beside him, he awkwardly joined them. 

**Hello, old boy! Don’t be bashful; tell us 
about the celebration,’ said Will, enjoying 
the confusion of his friend. 

“Good-day, Miss Kitty! I suppose Will has 
told you what my arrant is?” 

“Yes, and 1am glad we are going to have a 
celebration.’’ 

“T’m right glad myself,’ hesitated John, 
twisting his hands the while, and looking down 
as though he had committed a heinous offence 
in presuming to look in Kitty’s face. 

Making a desperate dive into his coat-pocket, 
a handkerchief was brought into requisition, 
with which he wiped both hands, and, before 
depositing it for safe keeping, blew his nose 
furiously, which operation encouraged him to 
look up and observe that Will had walked off 
to take a look at his horse. 

“Tell Ned and Ben to be sure and come,” 
said the perplexed youth; “and, Miss Kitty, 
if you can’t do no better, 1’ll get up my buggy 
and take you over.’’ 

‘Thank you!” replied the blushing girl. 
‘Tell Cora she must not fail to go.’’ 

With toes turned in, the blood rushing to his 
face, his hat forcibly adjusted on his head, he 
walked to his.horse; while Kitty, accustomed 
to his diffidenge, stepped in doors. 

John Williams was a young farmer, about 
six feet in height, of fair complexion, strongly 
built, with a good head set well upon his shoul- 
ders, and was a steady, upright young man of 
twenty-one. Hehad loved Kitty Martin years, 
but had never summoned sufficient courage to 
make an avowal of his feelings. He presented 
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candy-kisses, and occasionally a basket of 
choice fruit ; escorted her to church, a quilting, 
or a dance, but made poor progress in love- 
making. f 

She appreciated his attentions, and was not 
surprised at his growing prosperity. That his 
father, who was an invalid, trusted his many 
acres to his nianagement, did not surprise his 
friends, as he was fully compétent to under- 
take the task; was industrions, frugal, and 
well informed in farm matters; was, in fact, 
an honor to his father’s teaching—that is, in 
regard to strength and development of muscle, 
as well as mind; but educational advantages 
had been measurably denied him. Cora, bis 
only sister, was a promising girl of fifteen, 
gentle and affectionate. 

The Fourth was a cloudless day of beauty ; 
all nature seemed rejoicing. At ten a buggy 
was driven to the gate of the Martins, and 
John Williams stepped forth. He was ushered 
into the tasteful little parlor by Charlotte, who 
assured him that “Miss Kitty would be down 
as soon as she was ready.” The arrival of 
Kitty, looking happy and well dressed, was the 
signal for departure. 

“You are looking mighty sweet-like this 
morning, Miss Kitty,” said John, as they 
travelled along to the barn; and out went his 
whip, his embarrassment having produced a 
spasmodic action of the hand, and, of course, 
the whip went under the wheel. 

“O Mr. Williams, your whip has fallen !’’ 


They drove about fifty yards back in order 
to procure it, his companion laughing the while. 
The large neighborhood was well represented, 
floral designs plentiful, the old barn decorated 


until it was almost unrecognizable. Blooming 
girls, spruce young men, happy children ; old 
men, with their aged companions, all in quest 
of happiness. Orators from the city of Louis- 
ville and different parts of the State were 
present, to speak in commemoration of our 
national freedom and the coming election. A 
stand had been erected for musicians, the 
dancing and festivities had begun. Merrily 
and lightly the graceful forms glided through 
the mazes of the dance. In course of time 
dinner was served upon the green, the bounti- 
fulness of which attested to the liberality and 
culinary accomplishments of the country house- 
wives. Speeches were respectfully listened to, 
a farewell dance, and the day closed satisfac- 
torily to all. 

The sun was sinking to rest as Kitty and her 
escort turned their horse’s head homeward. 
They were leisurely passing an uncultivated 
figld, when she exclaimed :— 

‘*What beautiful flowers! I have never no- 
ticed so delicate and pretty a bloom growing 
wild. Please pull me a bunch.” 

*T don’t know about that; this horse here 
is young and mighty skittish, and may start if 
I leave him standing.” 





“T am not afraid, can hold him easily,” 
urged Kitty, looking laughingly into his face 
“Father lets me drive our horses when a 
where I like.’’ 

** Well, just as you say.” 

The horse was reluctantly driven nearer the 
enclosure, left in charge of the expectant girl, 
whileJohn wended his way towards the coveted 
blooms. Ere he had plucked a handful, the 
report of an ox driver's whip fell upon his ear, 
and the sound of hoofs was heard. With ong 
leap, the horse, terrified with fright, had sprung” 
intd the road, and dashed away at full speed. 

“Save her! save her?’ cried John, at thé 
top of his voice, who, hopeless and breathles 
followed in the rear. 

The horse, after dashing and tearing alon 
regardless of every obstacle in his path, ws 
finaliy caught by a couple of men in passing,) 
who held him until John arrived. With un.) 
usual presence of mind, that would hardly) 
have been-expected of one so young, Kitty had’ 
held the reins, and striven to guide the franti¢ 
animal; was unhurt, but pale and trembling 
with fright. John, hurriedly gaining the buggy, 
exclaimed :— 

“Kitty, are you hurt?’ and, as she fainted 
away, “Tell me, honey, are you hurt?” 

He bore her tenderly to the house of a farmer 
near by, and dispatched an urcbin of twelve 
for a physician and her mother. ‘ 

“*Get a horse, and fly, Jack, and take this fe 
your trouble.” I 

Jack did fly, and Doctor Hall, a venerable, 
highly esteemed physician, followed by Mrs. 
Martin, soon made their appearance. Kitty, 


who had been placed on a sofa in Mrs. Miller's) 
best room, had revived, and was ‘sitting up,” 
The doctor and old friend, 


pale and hysterical. 
assured Mrs. Martin that a night’s rest was 
all that was necessary, and took his leave 


Mrs. Miller having prevailed upon them to 


spend the night, John’s horse was comfortably 
stabled, while he, in an unenviable state of 
mind, sought an interview with Mrs. Martin. 
She was passing through the hall when he re 
quested to speak to her. 

“Do you blame me for leaving that horse, 
Mrs. Martin?” he abruptly inquired. 

“Certainly not. Kitty is not injured; and 
if she were, no blame could possibly be at 
tached to you. She says you objected to leay- 
ing him, and would not have done so had she 
not insisted.” 

“You have taken a mighty load off my shoul 
ders. If she had been hurt, I never would 
have forgiven myself.” 


CHAPTER II. 


On a winter evening some months later, 
Kitty and John sat in the little cosey parlor. 
She was bright and winning, while he was as 
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much agitated as when we discovered him 
seeking an interview with Mrs. Martin relative 
to the accident. 

“JT have brought you a bunch of them very 
flowers you sent me for, Kitty; take a good 
look at them, for they come mighty nigh being 
the death of you.’’ He handed her a neatly- 
pressed bunch of white blooms, having pressed 
them in remembrance of the memorable Fourth 
of July. 

“I don’t believe I want to look at them. 
The very thought terrifies me. You were 
kind, though, to think of me.’’ 

“Think of you!” and, drawing his chair 
nearer, he essayed to take her hand. 

“Mr. Williams!’ the brown eyes opening 
wide in astonishment. 

“Kitty, I love you with all my heart. God 
knows that. Just one word—do you love 
me?”’ 

“Please don’t look so, Mr. Williams. Let 
me think it over.’’ 

“Name your time, and I will be on hand. 
When you think of awkward John: Williams, 
remember his heart is yours, and has been all 
his life.”” 

Kitty Martin was not given to coquetry or 
sentiment, her parents having early inculcated 
principles of right, truth, and candor. She 
had loved John as far back as she could re- 
member; had regarded him in early school- 
_ days, as they skipped along to the district 

school, he burdened with her satchel, while 
/ her hand trustingly held his, as her especial 
protector; and in later years his marked at- 
tentions assured her that his love.had increased 
with his years. She loved him, but, girl-like, 
hesitated to tell him so. 

The evening lamp sent forth its light from 
the front parlor window of the Martin resi- 
dence. Kitty drew the curtains, seated herself 
at the piano, played a few simple pieces, then, 
turning from the instrument, sat and listened. 
No sound broke the stillness of the night. 

“What can detain him?’ she murmured. 
“He surely said he would come.” 

Taking a book from the table, she attempted 
to read ; closed it, and walked to the window. 
The baying of Watch, the dog, sent color and 
expectation into her face. A passing market 
wagon, and again al! was still. The dining- 


room clock rang out the hour of nine, country : 


bed-time, when there were no visitors. Far 
into the watches of the night she thought of 
honest John. “What could itmean? He had 
never failed to fill an engagement before. Had 
anything befallen him?” and the thought filled 
her with apprehension. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Martin! I have run 
over to get a little mustard-seed, if you please. 
Brother John is quite sick.” 

“Indeed! When was he taken, my dear?” 

“Several days since. Mother has felt uneasy 
about him for some time, and wished him to 








call Doctor Hall, but he would not, declaring 
he was well. We knew better, he looked so 
badly.”’ 

“Sit down, Cora, while Kitty runs to the 
closet for it.’’ 

Kitty soon returned with the desired article, 
in time to learn that Doctor Hall had been 
called in, and it was found brother John would 
be seriously ill. The mystery was solved. 
Her indecision had been instrumental in caus- 
ing him a spell of sickness. ‘‘ What an ingrate 
she was! What foolishness had taken posses- 
sion of her, that caused her to hesitate to tell 
him all she felt? How could she have objected 
to telling him her heart was his when she had 
always loved him?” 

A week passed. Jolin was dangerously ill. 
Would he live? How could she learn without 
going to his home? and that would outrage 
the morals of the neighborhood. While. pon- 
dering the difficulty, Will Johnson come burst- 
ing in, unannounced as usual. 

“OQ Kit! have you heard the news? John 
Williams is about to die.” 

**No; who told you?” 

‘*I heard it from the boys. They say he’s 
awful low with fever. Poor John! I always 
thought much of him ; he was a regular brick.” 

‘*Hush, Will! you must not speak so,” her 
eyes now filled with tears, and her distressed 
countenance caused her companion to regard 
her in surprise, and for once in his recklessness 
to pause and wonder if he had said ‘what was 
calculated to wound. 

“*T didn’t mean the least harm in the world, 
Kit. I didn’t know you cared so much for 
him.” 

She left the room and gained her own in a 
state of great distress, threw herself on the 
bed, and wept as though her heart would 
break. Unable to realize his danger, and the 
possibility of his death, she could alone harass 
her mind with miserable apprehensions. 

Mrs. Martin visited the home of the sick man 
next day, and returned with the intelligence 
that the crisis had not passed, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams was overcome with grief. The days and 
weeks dragged heavily along to poor Kitty. 
Six weeks from the night she had awaited his 
coming with such impatience and forbodings, 
he came. She sat as then, in the parlor; but 
the bright, beaming countenance showed traces 
of suffering and anxiety. His well-known 
step sounded on the porch ; with heart beating 
tremulously, she received him. 

“Kitty, I have come for my answer. It is 
almost from the grave; but I am here. Do 
you love me?” He had taken her hand, and 
she did not withdraw it. She sat with down- 
cast eyes, too much embarrassed to reply. 
Enclosing her hand in both of his, and regard- 
ing the while the varying expression of her 
sweet face, he continued: “ Kitty, can you 
love plain John Williams?” 
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“Yes, John, I do love you.” 

He caught her in his arms and imprinted a 
kiss on the mouth that had spoken so sweetly, 
and truthfully. 

“IT have loved you so many years, and I was 
afraid I was too piain to suit you; but, oh, I 
am so thankful I was mistaken! We belong 
to each other, don’t we, honey? and nothing 
shall ever part us,” looking fondly into the 
joyous face at his side. 

“I don’t think I could ever love any one but 
you, John; you are so good, noble, unselfish, 
and,” raising her brown eyes, glowing with 
affection and happiness, to his, “you are so 
dear to me."’ 

“Bless your heart!’’ said the happy lover, 
too thoroughly delighted to feel embarrassed 
or to think, as he usually did, how his language 
would sound when he made use of it. It was 
arranged that he would speak to her father at 
his earliest convenience. 

The air was balmy and delightful, birds flit- 
ted from bough to bough carolling praises to 
their Maker, bright green foliage adorned tree 
and shrub, the medest flowers of the field lifted 
up their heads in grateful recognition of sun- 
light and warmth, all nature was alive and 
joyous, as John Williams thoughtfully wended 
his way to the residence of Stephen Martin. 
In approaching, he espied the old gentleman 
busily engaged with the plough, and forthwith 
directed his steps to the field. 

lt was a busy season with farmers, and he 
knew Mr. Martin was not the most amiable 
man in the world when his work was suffering 
for want of attention. He had neglected the 
“putting in’? of his own crop. The matter 
must be settled at any sacrifice of time and 
duties. He was too unsettled in mind to inte- 
rest himself in the duties of the farm, and had 
determined to speak definitely with Kitty's 
father, and felt secure from interruption at 
that placeand hour. Stephen Martin, a farmer, 
was a stirring, energetic man of fifty-five. Un- 
educated, but ambitious ; eccentric, but kind- 
hearted, and devotedly attached to his family. 

**How do, Williams? Glad to see you. 
How are you to-day?” wondering within him- 
self what had brought him there at that time 
of day, when everybody ought to be at work. 

‘* Very well, Mr. Martin. If you can let that 
team stand, I would like to speak to you.”’ 

The horses were reluctantly disengaged from 
a portion of the plough, lest in case of a fright 
they would do damage with the implement, 
and the two men seated themselves on the up- 
per rail of the fence, their extremities dangling 
ungracefully, their persons bent in a manner 
that would have caused the downfall of one 
not accustomed to the position. John, with 
his characteristic readiness, introduced the sub- 
ject at once. 

**I have come to ask you for Kitty, Mr. Mar- 
tin. I love her, and—she loves me, and—if 





you have got no objections to me as a son-in. 
law, !—would like tu look around a little—and 
—get me a home.” 

Kitty!’ shouted the old man, bounding 
from the fence with surprising alacrity. ** What 
in the name of thander do you mean?” 

“IT mean, Mr. Martin, I—want her for 4 
wife,” replied John, his heart bounding omi- 
nously. 

“Well, I'll be dogged! Kitty for a wife! 
That will do. What will you ask for next, 
young man ?’’ : 

John had turned very pale, and felt strongly 
tempted to resent old Stephen’s discourteous 
manner; but, for Kitty’s sake, restrained his 
anger. 

“I did not know I was so disagreeable to you, 
Mr. Martin.”’ 

“I didn't say you was, did I? This is all 
nonsense. When my gal is old enough to 
know her own mind, it will be time to talk 
about marrying. By Jove! she’s not through 
with her schooling yet.” 

“Will you say I can have her when she fin 
ishes school ?”” 

“You are not the first young chap that has 
set up to my Kitty, I can tell you that; and if 


| you are a-mind to wait until she knows what 


she is a-doing, why, by Jove! we’ll see about 
it.” 

The distressed countenance of John, who 
was in reality a favorite of the old man, touch: 
ing his heart, he thought best to cool off a 
little. 

“Wait? I will wait a life-time! I will 
never give her up!’’ replied the young man, 
vehemently. 

**Hoity, toity! that high-fangled talk will 
do for books. You had better attend to your 
farm work, and let marrying alone for some 
time to come.”’ 

‘Remember, Mr. Martin, you have given 
your word, and they say you never go back on 
it—that I may have Kitty when she is old 
enough to marry.” 

**Don’t be too fast; I didn’t say that. I said 
we would talk it over again, and, by Jove! we 
will. She is my only gal, and I| will be in no 
hurry to send her away from home to work 
her life out for some of you young squirts.” 

Disappointed and depressed, John bade his 
companion good-day and returned home. Work 
was out of the question. He was too thoroughly 
heart-sick to apply himself to anything. His 
knowledge of Stephen Martin’s character as 
sured him that his consent to his marriage to 
his daughter would probably never be obtained, 
as the old man prided himself on ‘setting his 
foot down’”’ and keeping it dewn, being pro- 
verbially self-willed and stubborn. Could it 
be that he was to lose sweet Kitty, after all? 
She was far too dutiful to oppose her parent’s 
wishes; and, if her father failed to give his 
consent, she would abide by his decision. Un- 
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willing to seek an interview, with a trembling 
hand he indited the following lines :— 

DeaR Kitty: I have had a talk with your 
father, and mi hart rises in my mouth when i 
think of all he sed. I never will give you up; 
j will go to the stake first. Please send me an 
answer by Jake. Good-by! Your JoHmN. 

A hand from the farm was dispatched with 
the note, and instructed to awaitareply. A 
tiny missive was handed him an hour Jater, 
containing the following lines :— 

DEAR JOHN: I am awful sorry you are 
grieving so. Mother will do all that can be 
done with father. I have told her all, and she 
says she could not trust me in better hands. 

Yours, Kitty. 

Folding it tenderly, John deposited it among 
his papers marked, ‘‘My first letter from 
Kitty.” : 

“Well, mother, what do you think of all this 
nonsense about Kit and John Williams? He 
stopped my ploughing this morning for one 
mortal hour, to harrang about hunting a house 
and marrying our Kit, by Jove! He was as 
red as a turkey gobbler’s snout when he started 
in, and as white as a sheet when he left me; 
carried on when I told him him she was too 
young to think of such work, as though he was 
Macpeth. Yes, by Jove! as though he was on 
the stage in one of them theatres. And the 
fire shot out of his eyes so lively when I ’lowed 
lwasin no hurry to give her to some young 
squirt to work herself to death, that I didn’t 
know but what he would git me down in the 
field, and work on me with them strong arms 
of his’n. If he had, Mary Ann, I would have 


‘showed one Williams what kind of stuff old | 


Steve Martin was made out of! It has come 
toa pretty pass that a man can’t pick out a 
husband for his gal, without these young git- 
ups flying all to pieces about it, and walking 
off a man’s farm with their backs up/ Yes, by 
Jove! their bristles all turred the wrong way. 
I thought when John Williams, with his white 
face, said, ‘I will wait a life-time ; I will never 
give her up,’ I thought, Mary Ann, his back 
ached for a stick, and I come mighty nigh giv- 
ing it to him!’ 


CHAPTER IIL 


Trea had been served, and they sat in the 
sitting-room, a neatly-furnished apartment, 
where the family generally assembled to spend 
the evenings. Kitty and the boys were occu- 
pied elsewhere, and Mr. Martin’s only auditor 
was his wife, a gentle, interesting woman, who 
sat by the table quietly knitting; while he, 
puffing the smoke from his pipe, spasmodically 
related the interview of the morning. Her 
kind eyes, the gentle expression of which was 
80 like her daughter’s, were terrified, and when 
he had concluded she said :— 

VOL. XCIII.—21 





“Are you sure you were not too hasty, 
Stephen?” 

‘*Hasty, Mary Ann! How could I consent 
to his taking all the girl we had from us, and 
she nothing but a child? I tell you what it is, 
she has got to get more schooling; I want her 
to make a better mark in the world than her 
old father has. I want her to be a lady, and 
to marry, if she must, a gentleman.” 

“‘Granted, my dear. But is not John Wil- 
liams a gentleman?” ° 

‘‘Well, yes, I suppose he is a good enough 
sort of fellow; but he is nothing but a farmer, 
and a poor one at that, and you know what 
it is for a gal to tie herself to such as him. 
In two years we would not know our bright, 
healthy child.” 

**Don’t say you object to a farmer, Stephen. 
I would greatly prefer seeing her John Wil- 
liams’s wife, although he is unpolished and 
uncultivated, than the wealthiest gentleman 
the world affords, understanding, as I think I 
do, your use of the term gentleman. I know 
John to be worthy, and one of the best of 
young men. He is essentially good, well-be- 
haved, liberal, upright, and a Christian.’’ 

“There you have it! Do you suppose a 
Christian would want to make a man do what 
he didn’t want to?” 

“‘It was natural for him to press his suit.” 
After a pause of a few moments she continued. 
“Do you remember, Stephen, when father op- 
posed my marrying a farmer, and favored 
Charles Mason the lawyer, how indignant you 
were, declaring farmers the best class of men 
in the world ?”’ 

A quiet smile passed over her still pretty face 
as she resumed her knitting. The old farmer 
sat and smoked thoughtfully, his eyes grew 
moist as scenes of auld lang syne floated before 
his vision—his love for the gentle maiden, who 
as wife had fought life’s battles with him—had 
uncomplainingly borne the many cares incident 
to married life, and was far dearer to him in 
the decline of life than in youth. 

‘I do remember it, Mary Ann, and I sup- 
pose John feels pretty much as I did. We will 
forget these things somehow as we grow old. 
By Jove! let the children settle it between 
them. An engagement is the thing, I suppose. 
Well, let them go ahead; but no marrying yet 
awhile.’’ 

Ere she retired she sought the room of her 
daughter, who was re-reading John’s note ; her 
eyes showed traces of recent weeping, and her 
appearance was altogether forlorn. 

‘‘What did he say, mother?” raising her 
eyes from the irregular characters of the note 
she held. 

“It is all settled, my dear. Father only 
loved you too well to wish to give you to any 
one; he has consented to an engagement, but 
wishes you to return to school.”’ 

“Oh, you are the best and dearest of moth- 
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ers! 


light. 


“Quiet yourself, my child. 'Tis bed-time, 


and you need rest. There will be ample time 


But for you there would have been no | instructed by governesses all her life, was im 
happiness for John and I,’’ the delighted girl 
clinging to her mother’s neck, and lavishing 
kisses on cheek and lip in a transport of de- 


petuous and vain ; it was but natural, however, 
, for her to manifest pride of position and arr 
gance under the teachings of such a mother, 
| She occasionally made a visit to Louisville t 
some former acquaintance or friend, rarely 
miugling with the society the neighborhoo 


to discuss this subject in all its bearings; but , afforded. 


no more to-night.”’ 


Mrs. Ellen Johnson, wife of Samuel Joln- 
+ son, owner of the adjoining farm to the Mar- | of Mrs. Johnson’s residence. 


tins, was the eldest sister of Mrs. Martin, ten 
years her senior. They were as dissimilar in 
character and tastes as in personal appearance. 
Ellen haughty, ambitious, worldly - minded, 
and a devotee to fashion. Mary Martin quiet, 
winning, gentle, and a lowly follower of Him 
who died for all. 

The husband of the former, accumulating 

wealth by speculating, purchased ten years 
previous his beautiful country seat, which he 
entitled Roseheath. The house was large, 
commodious, and its appointments handsome. 
Mr. Johnson was a stern, undemonstrative 
man, who took pride in his social position, and 
devoted his life to making money; his wife 
understanding, in an eminent degree, the art 
of spending it. This family consisted of three 
children—Henry, William, and Bell, The 
boys, respectively twenty-two and twenty, had 
been raised in the city of Louisville, while Bell 
was but six years of age when they took up 
their residence at Roseheath. 
_ Henry was quiet, dignified, and intelligent. 
Will, the youngest boy, was his mother’s pet, 
consequently badly spoiled. She often de- 
clared that he reminded her of Stephen Mar- 
tin, with his slang and oaths, which com- 
parison was highly gratifying to his vanity, as 
Uncle Steve was his beau ideal of all that was 
manly and independent. 

‘*Why, ma, Uncle Steve is the cleverest old 
coon in the world. Aunt Mary is jam up; Ben 
and. Ned are trumps, and Kitty—well, I won't 
say how much prettier and sweeter she is than 
spiteful Bell.’’ 

“William, if I hear you speak in that man- 
ner again, I will report you to your father! I 
am shocked and mortified at your wretched 
vulgarity and insulting comparisons.”’ 

‘Well, stop abusing Uncle Steve and all of 
them, then,” the door slamming as he made 
his exit from the room. 

Mrs. Johnson had thoroughly schooled her 
children, save Will, to treat others who were 
not their equals pecuniarily with contempt, 
particularly Stephen Martin’s family, he being 
her especial aversion. Mrs. Martin, however, 
paid no attention to her sister’s slights, but 
visited her as though their relations were the 
most amicable in the world, and taught her 
children to do likewise. 

Bell Johnson, a brunette, was a fine-looking 
girl of sixteen, but not pretty; she had been 


On a bright day at the close of summer, Mr, 
Martin, neatly attired, rang the front door-bel] 
The massiv 
| door was thrown back, and a well-dressed ser 

vant ushered her into the grand parlor, with 
its rich velvet carpet, brocatelle and lace cur 
tains, imported furniture, superb mirrors, the 
choice collection of paintings that adorned th 
walls, and the general air of elegance the whok 
imparted. Mrs. Johnson soon made her ap 
pearance. ; 

“Ah, Mary, is that you? John should har 
shown you at once to my room, but servants 
are so neglectful.”’ 

** Tt does not matter in the least, Ellen; Iam 
very comfortable, thank you, and have buta 
short time to remain. We received a letter last 
evening from Richard Norton, of Louisville,a 
friend of Mr. Martin’s, in which he recom 
mends Madam Blanchard’s Female Seminary, 
having patronized the institution two year. 
| We have understood that you propose sending 
| Bell to the same; is it so?’’ 

“Such is Mr. Johnson’s wish.” 

‘I am pleased to hear it. We have decided 
to send Kitty, and would prefer her accom 
panying Bell, to taking the trip unattended,” 

Mrs. Johnson was greatly chagrined, and 
almost tempted to thwart her husband’s wishes, 
by stating her unwillingness for Bell to leave 
home, but feared his anger. There was n0 
alternative but for her to swallow her indigna- 
tion at her sister’s presumption and accept the 
dilemma ; forcing a smile, she replied :— 

“Of course, as Mr. Johnson has made the 
necessary arrangements, Bell will go. I wor 
der, however, you could part with Kitty.” 

‘It will be hard, but we are willing to sacri 
| fice our own feelings in the matter in order 0 
promote her good, the dear, sweet child; we 
will miss her sorely,’’ tears filling the gentle 
eyes of the fond mother. 

It was accordingly arranged that the cousins 
would leave in a fortnight; the Johnson car 
riage to call for Kitty on the way to the train. 

On the morning of departure Mrs. Johnson 
gave the following injunction to her daughter: 
| “If could have arranged matters to my satis- 
| faction, you would bave entered Madam Blan 
| chard’s school under different auspices ; and 
| never in company with a country cousin; have 
| but little to do with her. You will be thrown 
| in contact with daughters of influential fam’ 
| lies, see that you cultivate them. I would act 
| ally be ashamed of you were you to become it 
' the least like Stephen Martin’s child.” 
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“Oh, I know, mother. She is the most con- 
ceited thing in the world; thinks she is a 
beauty, and absolutely perfect. My! how 
ashamed I would be of an old father like hers. 
You needn’t give yourself the least uneasiness 
about my thinking too much of her,’”’ knotting 
carefully the rich, heavy ribbon that formed a 
bow under her chin, and complacently noting 
the exquisite fit of her handsome travelling 
suit. “It will always remain a mystery to me 
how those Martins out-generalled you in this 
matter. I thought you could hold your own 
with any one—even old Stephen.” 

A smile passed over the face of the mother 
at the implied compliment to her shrewdness. 
“Your father is so set in his ways, and so bois- 
terous when angry, I feared to inferfere, or this 
mortification would have been spared you.”’ 

“It don’t mortify me a bit. I fancy she has 
not three dresses to her name, while my trunks 
are loaded with finery. It will be fun to see 
how those rich men’s daughters will snub 
her!’ 

As Kitty clung to the dear ones at home, her 
father admonished her to “get the worth of 
her money.’’ She was vigorously hugged and 
kissed by Ben and Ned, and then the gentle 
mother’s warning came. 

“Do your duty, child ; God will approve and 
help all efforts to do right.’’ 

Twice she was pressed to her mother’s heart, 
and, with a lingering kiss, released and con- 
ducted to the carriage by the family. Old man 
Stephen had occasion to use his bandanna in 
spite of the many eyes that wereon him. Will 
Johnson, who had run over to bid ‘‘ Kit’”’ good- 
by, declared ‘“‘Uncle Steve would blow the end 
of his nose off directly, if he didn’t look out, 
and then he’d be a beauty.”’ 

“Hush, Will, father is greatly distressed, 
and I don’t know what we will do without 
Kitty,’ said Ned, as he glanced at the carriage 
which contained the sister he loved so dearly. 

They were soon off, and the family, after 
many lingering looks, returned to the house, 
that seemed desolate without her sweet pres- 
ence. 

Charlotte, overcome with grief at the loss of 
her Miss Kitty, went blubbering to the kitchen ; 
while old Dinah followed slowly in her wake, 
shaking her head and muttering, ‘‘De Lord 
knows, Dinah don’t like to see dat chile took 
off in dat style, Mis’ Mary Ann’s gwine to 
make herse’f sick; ole Mars plumb ’stracted 
wid grief.’’ Reaching the kitchen, and slowly 
depositing herself in her dilapidated arm-chair, 
she deliberately lit her pipe, and, with one el- 
bow on her knee and the other arm hanging 
listlessly from her lap, continued. ‘‘ Mis’ Mary 
Ann’s gwine and dun it dis time,’”’ 

“What she do, Aunt Dinah? What Mis’ 
Mary Ann gwine and dun?” inquired Char- 
lotte, alive with curiosity. 

“What she do? you yaller-hided nigger, dat 











can’t see no fudder dan your nose!’’ she had 
removed her pipe, and regarded her companion 
with blear-eyed wonderment. ‘She’s dun 
sent dat angel off wid one o’ dem varmint 
Johnsons, dat’s what she’s dun! Ole Dinah 
ain’t lived dis long for not’in’; knowed Mis’ 
Ellen long afore she married dat man, when 
she'd run over Mis’ Mary Ann, who was as 
pretty as a picter, and gentle asa lamb. I tell 
you, Dinah wish dat chile back here in dis 
kitchen dis berry minnit.’’ 

Watch, who had frisked his delight at sight 
of Kitty, stood guard over the grounds, and 
complacently awaited her return. 

Ned Martin, a sprightly boy of nineteen, was 
genial and pleasant, devotedly attached to his 
mother and sister ; resembling the latter some- 
what in personal appearance. 

Ben was twenty-one, handsome, manly, and 
well-behaved. He, with his brother and Kitty, 
had attended the district school for years, and, 
with the assistance of good books at home, an 
intelligent mother, a sprightly and affectionate 
sister, they had obtained more information than 
the generality of farmers’ sons. The farm had 
required their labor and time so exclusively, 
that application to books had been necessarily 
neglected. Mrs. Martin had always deplored 
the loss of time to her boys; considered a tho- 
rough education the greatest gift a parent 
could bestow upon a child, With Kitty, who 
was more particularly under her care, she had 
taught her what she would not have acquired 
at a country school, It was conceded by the 
neighbors that Kitty Martin was superior to 
Bell Johnson in all respects save wealth, and 
the Johnson boys, with all their college lore, 
were not the equals, mentally or physically, of 
Ben and Ned, Henry versatile and pompous, 
while Will, though good-natured, was wild and 
inclined to be fast, 


eo 


CHAPTER IV, 


‘Can you give me the direction, sir, to the 
residence of a man named Williams, from Fau- 
quier County, Virginia?” said an elderly gen- 
tleman, while standing on the piazza of a prin- 
cipal hotel of Louisville, to a young man who 
was busily engaged in lighting a cigar previous 
to starting out, 

**T cannot, sir.’’ 

A man, evidently a merchant, who was sit- 
ting near the door scanning the morning paper, 
Jaid it aside, and, turning to the elder gentle- 
man, said :— 

“Tf yon have reference to a farmer by that 
name in Edmundson County, I can probably 
enlighten you, having recently received a con- 
signment from a man of that name who resides 
in that county, about one hundred miles from 
here. Ispent a night at his house while ona 
visit to Mammoth Cave several years since; 
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was pleased with his Virginia hospitality, and 
have since received shipments of produce from 
him.” 

“Ah! thank you; it must be the same. He 
is a friend of my early days, and, after much 
travel, Iam anxious to reach his house. You 
place me under obligations, sir,’’ replied the 
old gentleman. * 

“Not at all; not at all, sir. 
render you any assistance.’’ 

Boarding the train, he soon reached his des- 
tination. Leaving his baggage at the depot, 
he started on foot with carpet-sack in hand to 
accomplish the half mile that intervened be- 
tween him and his friend’s house, a quizzical 
expression characterizing his features as he 
slowly wended his way. 

Approaching the house, a modest frame 
building, the surroundings indicating thrift 
and industry, he opened the front gate, and 
soon reached the porch. Knocking at the first 
door that came in view, he was invited by a 
negro girl to walk in. 

An elderly man, with lofty bearing and fea- 
tures, which time had not robbed of their 
strength, sat quictly reading in a room, the 
appointments of which were comfortable and 
scrupulously neat; he raised his eyes from his 
book as the new-comer was announced. 

““Good-day, sir. Can I sell you the latest 
work on agriculture ?”’ 

““I believe we are very well supplied, sir,’’ 
replied Mr. Williams. 

‘I don’t wish to appear officious, but are you 
quite sure, sir, you are not in need of this 
work?” bending as he spoke to the carpet- 
sack and attempting to open it. 

“I beg of you not to trouble yourself by 
opening that satchel. It is useless for you to 
display your goods; we need nothing in that 
line,’* said his companion. 

As the stranger turned to place the satchel 
on the floor, he regarded the man before him 
intently, saying, “William, don’t you know 
me?” 

Mr. Williams quickly looked into his face for 
the first time, and exclaimed, while his book 
fell to the floor, and he grasped his friend’s 
hand :— 

‘Jacob Sears, is it possible? How do you 
do? Howdoyoudo? Pray, be seated. How 
could you appear in the capacity of a peddler? 
The only apology I can offer in extenuation of 
my rudeness is the annoyance we are subjected 
to by that class of itinerants. I feel tempted 
to order them off the premises whenever they 
force themselves in my presence. I see you 
understand the persistency with which they 
driveatrade. You may congratulate yourself, 
old friend, that you escaped being shown the 
door,’ laughing heartily at the imposition that 
had been practised on him, and the delight his 
friend’s arrival occasioned. ‘You certainly 
did not walk from the depot to perpetrate this 


I am happy to 





| hoax on me, Jacob? It is characteristic g 
you, however; but be seated, I insist.’’ 

“ Well, that is a debatable question. I don 
know whether I will seat myself or not, Wi} 
liam, as you seemed disposed to compel me t 
stand,” laughed Major Sears. “Just think of 
it! A man of your noted hospitality compel. 
ing an old friend, who has subjected himself 
to the hardships of travel to make you a special 
visit, to stand, satchel in hand; and possibly, 
if the interview had been prolonged, 1 woul 
have been thrown headlong into the road, 
treatise on agriculture and all. A preitym 
ception, indeed! Worthy ofan F.F.V.! La 
this learn you a lesson, sir. Treat all me 
with consideration and kindness. Respect my 
calling if it is honest, and such mistakes will 
not occur.” 

A shout of laughter completed the speech, 
and the major, overcome with merriment, saik 
| into a chair, while his friend filled the room 
| with his rich, full laughter, which had no 

taken such a scope since he and Jacob wer 
school-boys, many, many years past. 

**Come, come, Jacob, that will do; I will 
prepared for you next time. Allow me to tell 
Fannie.” 

He hurriedly left the room and went in 
quest of his wife in her bed chamber, wher 
| She and Cora were engaged sewing. She wa 
a gentle little woman, who had been a beauty, 
| and there were traces lingering still; was % 
| perfectly lady-like and engaging in manner 
that she was generally beloved. 

‘Fannie, dear, there is a gentleman below 
who wishes to see you.” 

“Who is it, William ?” folding her work and 
readjusting her dress. 

“Come and see,’’ her jubilant husband @& 
| caping to the sitting-room, where his friend 
awaited his coming. 

“TI did not wish to be questioned, so I hur 
ried from Fannie; I wish to see if she wil 
recognize you.” 

The appearance of the lady in question soon 
| put all doubts to flight. Entering the room 
| with gentle dignity and self-possession, she 
hesitated a moment, stepped forward, and ex 
tended her hand, saying :— 

““My dear old friend, Major Sears! I am 
delighted to see and welcome you.” 

He received her with courtly grace, remark- 
ing that time had dealt kindly with her, thank- 
ing her for the cordial welcome she had accorded 
| him. They seated themselves, and were soon 
| engaged in conversation relative to by-goue 

days—their acquaintances in Virginia, the 
changes time had wrought, and the pleasure 
it afforded them to meet, after an interval of 
| thirty years. 

Mr. Williams, taking advantage of his wife's 
| presence, went in quest of Cora, and, returning 
| with her, introduced her as his little girl. She 
| was fifteen, bright, pretty, and amiable; re 
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ceived her father’s friend with wonder and 
delight, because he seemed to think so much 
of him. 

“My dear child,” said the major, ‘I am as- 
tonished and gratified to find you so near 
grown ;”” and, turning to her mother, he ob- 
served, ‘You will have a young lady in the 
house before you are aware of it.” 

Mrs. Williams smiled pleasantly, saying she 
could hardly realize it herself. She was stil 





‘their little girl, and she hoped to keep her so 
formany years. “ We have a son, also; you 
must see him.’ 


“Yes,’’ said Mr. Williams; ‘John has had, 


ahard time. Advantages are few in the West, 
and, owing to my invalidism, the bulk of farm- 
work has devolved upon him,” his face bright- 
ening as he dwelt upon the subject. ‘‘He has 
filled the trust well.”’ : 

“Indeed! I will be highly pleased to meet 
him. But to what do you attribute your ill 
health ?’” 

“A complication of diseases, the physicians 
having given me but little satisfaction in re- 
gard to my case.’’ 

“I wish our old family physician, Doctor 
Moss, could see Mr. Williams. What has be- 
come of him. Is he still living?” inquised the 
wife. 

“Yes, madam, he is still alleviating the suf- 
ferings of his fellow men.” 

“T considered him the truest Christian cha- 
racter I ever knew,’’ said she. 

“He certainly was an unselfish man,’ ob- 
served her husband; ‘‘self-denying and gene- 
rous to a fault.” 

“Yes, sir; not only administering to their 
diseases, but to their necessities as well.’’ 

A springing manly step on the porch an- 
nounced John’s approach. Not knowing of 
the arrival, he walked into the room uncere- 
moniously. 

“Ah, John!” said his father. 
allow me to introduce my son.” 

John shook the hand that was cordially ex- 
tended to him, saying, ‘‘Howdy do, Major 
Sears ?’’ 

As usual, he was painfully embarrassed, but 
areassuring look from his fond mother enabled 
him to pass through the ordeal with less diffi- 
culty than if she had been absent from the 
toom. Mrs. Williams retired to superintend 
the evening meal, Cora soon following to ren- 
der what asssistance she could; and, while his 
father and friend were engrossed in conversa- 
tion, John made his exit, gladly exchanging 
the society of the sitting-room for that of the 
stable. After attending te the stock, ete., he 
changed his dress and was ready for tea, which 
was soon served, and a bountiful and well- 
served repast it was, to which Major Sears did 
ample justice. 

“I see you have not forgotten your Virginia 
style of cooking. The greatest epicure in Vir- 


‘* Major Sears, 








ginia would relish these broiled partridges,”’ 
observed he to Mrs. Williams at the close of 
the meal. 

“Thank you!’’ 

‘It isan accomplishment, I believe, peculiar 
to Virginia ladies,’ continued her guest, not 
knowing that Kentucky ladies prided them- 
selves on the peculiar accomplishment. 

After spending the evening pleasantly, Ma- 
jor Sears was conducted to his room—a plain 
but comfortable farm-house bed-room, with an 
open fire-place, upon which glowed a bright 
wood-fire. He seated himself, after John had 
retired from the room, and thought over the 
events of the day. He had reached his desti- 
nation, and was domesticated with William, 
his estimable wife, interesting daughter, and 
promising son—John was rough and awkward, 
but promising. 


CHAPTER V. 


As Mrs. Johnson had feared, the cousins 
were appointed the occupancy of the same 
form at school. On the morning of their pre- 
sentation by Madam Blanchard to the school 
as “Miss Johnson and Miss Martin, young 
ladies,’’ Kitty was as bright and blooming as 
a fresh rosebud, her brown, wavy hair becom- 
ingly arranged, with a stray curl giving pi- 
quant beauty to her face, soft brown eyes, ex- 
quisitely fair complexion, finely arched brows, 
and a slight, graceful figure ; her dress, a piain, 
well-fitting merino, with dainty linen at neck 
and wrists, which relieved its sombreness. 
She was painfully embarrassed, with the many 
inquisitive eyes resting upon her; sat with 
downcast look, wondering if she would always 
feel as miserable. 

Bell Johnson, attired in a heavy silk, pro- 
fusely flounced, and an elegant set of jewelry, 
was a tall girl, with black hair, large fine black 
eyes, and clear brunette complexion ; her fea- 
tures were well formed, but the expression of 
her face was disagreeable, haughtiness and 
pride written in unmistakable characters all 
over her ; her dress, her manners, and her looks 
all bespoke “I am a rich man’s daughter.”’ 
She sat with that blaze air that generally cha- 
racterizes a vain, selfish person who has wealth, 
regardless of the book she held and the curious 
gaze of the school-girls, but careful of her silk 
train. She had left a cheerless home, where 
affection was not manifested, it being consid- 
ered weak to show kindly regard for each other 
in Mrs. Johnson’s household, she and family 
living for self and display. Madam Blanchard’s 
Seminary was patronized because it was fash- 
ionable, not that improvement was expected, 
knowing Bell to be too indolent to learn. 

Kitty’s sweet disposition and winning man- 
ners soon gained the friendship of the school, 
unless we except her cousin, to whom it was 
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wormwood and gall to mark her rapid advance- 
ment in her studies, and the affection with 
which she was regarded, having failed herself 
in attracting the influential members of the 
school, her ungovernable temper and haughti- 
ness rendering her the most unpopular girl in 
the institution. 

It was Monday morning. The girls were 
gathered around the stove, talking as only 
school-girlscan. Kitty satat her desk, writing. 
She was interrupted by Alice Norton, a scholar 
from the primary department, who, with arith- 
metic in hand, had approached her desk, and 
stood waiting to speak to her. 

“I can’t do these sums, Kitty. 
please help me?” While Kitty complied, her 
pencil doing quick work, Alice continued: ‘I 
asked Bell Johnson to help me last week, but 
she lifted her nose high in the air and said ‘it 
was as much as she could do to attend to her 
own lessons, without being troubled with every 
brat in the school.’ 1’ll never ask another 
favor of her again. I just do hate her!’’ 

“It is wrong to hate any one, Alice. Bell 
was probably busy at the time, and did not 
wish to be interrupted.” 

“Well, why didn’t she say so, then? 
are always willing to help us girls.’ 

Ere Kitty could reply, Bell, who had been 
sitting by the stove, and overheard the conver- 
sation, seized the child, slapped her severely, 


You 


shook her violently, and pushed her into a | 


seat, exclaiming :— 

“You hate me, do you? you little vixen!’ 

“Yes, I do, and I will tell madam to expel 
you from this school !”’ cried the enraged child, 
the impression of Bell’s hand discernible on 
her delicate cheek. 

The girls sprang to their feet, shocked out 
of all reason at the scene they had witnessed, 
having been too much surprised to interfere. 

“What did Alice do?” “ What did she say?” 
was heard on all sides. 


“TI offer no explanation,” said Bell, tossing | 


her head, and sweeping to her desk. 

‘Shame, Bell Johnson! shame!’’ was heard 
all over the room. 

The entrance of Miss Black, assistant teacher, 
restored order. The matter was brought before 
the principal of the school, and, “in considera- 
tion of the provocation Miss Johnson had re- 
ceived, it was deemed expedient to take no 
measures in the ease;’’ in other words, the 
wealth and position of Miss Johnson forbade 
any action in the matter. 


tial a patron as Mrs. Samuel Johnson. 
Norton, a poor man’s daughter, could be in- 
sulted without redress ; fashionable institutions 
could not tamper with such things, could run 
no risks. Mr. Norton withdrew his daughter 
from the school—and his good opinion as well. 

It was a bleak day in December; Kitty sat 
in her room, trying to fix her thoughts on her 


Will you | 


Madam Blanchard | 
could not afford to lose so lucrative and influ- | 
Alice | 





studies, but with poor success. The dear onesat 
home occupied her mind. ‘ Was she missed?” 
how she longed to see John’s honest, and, to 
her, handsome -face. She had written, home 
asking permission to return during the holi. 
days, and anxiously awaited a reply. 
** Just as I expected !’’ exclaimed Bell, walk. 
ing into the room with an open letter in her 
| hand, her face flushed with anger. ‘I am po 
| litely informed that I am not wanted at home! 
| must stay and drag through the miserable 
| months to come at this abominable school, 
There ’s nota girl here worth knowing! Edith 
Sheldon was saying yesterday she had never 
attended as slow an affair in her life, and she 
just intended to make her parents take her 
away. Well, if that grum father and oily. 
tongued mother of mine expect me to be the 
wiser for having come here, they will be egre 
giously mistaken! I have made up my mind 
to one thing; I won’t study another half hour 
while I stay here! Here are two letters whieh 
madam requested me to deliver. I judge, from 
the scholarly superscription of this, tossing a 
yellow envelope in her lap, it is a production of 
that sprightly John Williams. For pity’s sake, 
give him a few lessons in orthography! Pre 
sent mf compliments, and tell him that Hittey 
is obsolete. I wouid actually blush to receive 
such an affair, but some must be popular at 
any cost.’’ 

“When I desire your criticism, I will solicit 

_it,’’ said Kitty, her figure drawn up to its full 
height, her cheeks burning, her eyes ominously 
bright. 

“Indeed! So youare in love with that coun- 
try booby ; the veriest clown in the neighbor- 
hood ; will marry and settle in some log shanty, 

| and live on love andahigh appreciation of your 
husband’s mental acquisitions.” 

*““Not another word, Beli Johnson! I will 
not listen to it,’’ and Kitty, too angry to trust 
herself to speak, arose and left the room. 

Being left alone, Bell threw herseif into a 
| chair, exclaiming: “The petted thing! I will 
see if she assumes airs to her superiors, and 
insults me!’ an expression of deadly hatred 
passing over her face as she sat beating a tat 
| too with her neatly-slippered foot. ‘‘ Yes, my 
| lady, I will lower your pride as well.” 

The young schemer sat absorbed in thought. 
| The subject under consideration required sub- 
| tlety and artifice ; was she equal to the task? 
| A vicious flash of the eye and curl of the lip, & 
careful survey of the room lest some intruder 
lurked in its hidden recesses, and she mut- 
mured, ‘‘I have it?!’ 

Carefully arranging the many handsome ar- 
ticles of dress that comprised her wardrobe in 
| trunks, drawers, etc., she awaited the return 
of her room-mate. 

Kitty had gained permission to walk, and 

for hours breasted the cutting wind and biting 
| air, too much outraged in feelings to mind her 
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tingling hands and feet. She returned, warmed | room, which was comfortable and inviting. 


herself below stairs, read her letters, and sought 
her room. 

Beli met her on the threshold, and extended 
her hand, saying, ‘‘1 was very unkind and 
foolish, Kitty ; will you forgivéme?”’ 

In great surprise, Kitty placed her hand 
within hers, and replied: “You were unkind 
and foolish, and wounded me very deeply, but 
Iam willing‘to overlook the past.’’ 


Had she noted the hard, determined expres- | 


sion of her companion’s face, had she known 
the black intentions that underlay her seeming 
sincerity, she would have dashed the hand from 
her in dismay. But her gentle, unsuspicious 


nature precluded the thought of double-deal- | 


ing. She had always been a thorn in the side 
of her cousin, but knew it not; had treated 


her with kind, cousinly regard, attributing her | 
| new countries, and his thrilling and instructive 


pride and arrogance to home influences; had 


hoped contact with amiable and estimable girls, | 
of whom the school afforded many, would ex- | 
| a necessity to him, with his kindness and abil- 


ert a beneficial effect. She was pleased to see 
so marked a change; would have doubted had 
she been told that Bell Johnson had acknowl- 
edged herself at fault or made concessions to 
any one. 

Mrs. Martin and John Williams were the 
respective authors of the letters that had occa- 
sioned a difficulty that threatened to be disas- 
trous in its results. 
tained the following lines :— 


My own DAvGHTER: Your bright, sunny 
letters are a delight to us all; and 1 cannot tell 
you how proud and thankful we are for your 
improvement. When I think of you among 
strangers and my loneliness without you, I am 
tempted to comply with your wishes, and grant 
rs permission to return at Christmas, but 

know it is best for you to remain. It would 
be but a short visit, and have a decided ten- 
dency to divert your mind from your studies; 
and again, my daughter, there are pecuniary 
considerations. I will not dwell upon this, as 

ou know father does all he can for you; and, 

if I do not greatly err, you are too good a 
daughter to object to the decision of your pa- 
rents in this matter. kam delighted to know 
that you are doing what you believe to be right 
—considerate of others, respectf ulto your teach- 
ers, applying yourself diligently to your stu- 
dies, and appealing to your Heaven 


pe one consideration—kind treatment of Bell. 
he is wilful and overindulged, but she is your 
own cousin ; therefore bear with her faults, re- 
membering we all need leniency of judgment. 

The boys are well, and send much love. 
Your father misses you greatly. Let me hear 
from you as often as possible. 

Your loving mother, M. A. MARTIN. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Srx weeks had elapsed since Major Sears’ ar- 
tival at his friend’s house. Christmas was 
rapidly approaching, winter having clothed all 
nature in white. The family sat in the sitting- 


The mother’s letter con- | 


y Father | 
for guidance in all things. I would urge upon | 











Tea had been served, and a long winter even- 
ing remained to be pleasantly and profitably 
spent. Mrs. Williams, with work in hand, sat 
by the centre-table quietly sewing and con- 
versing With her husband and guest, who were 
seated near the open fireplace, upon which 
glowed a bright, comfortable fire. Cora, her 
bright face bent over her crochet needle, was 
busy completing a tidy for Mrs. Martin, which 
she intended as a gift on Christmas, a slight 
token of her affection. John quietly sat by his 
father’s side enjoying the conversation between 
him and his friend. Having become attached 
to Major Sears, he lived in anticipation of the 
winter evenings, with the duties of the day ac- 
complished, and an opportunity of listening to 
his account of his younger days, his glowing 
description of his travels, his adventures in 


conversation generally. Kitty was absent, and 
in his loneliness the major had become almost 


ity to interest. Mr. Williams had made great 
improvement since his friend’s arrival. Mrs. 
Williams rejoiced to note the change in her 
husband’s health, and was thankful that the 
major’s enlivening and congenial society had 
wrought so desirable a result. 

‘‘Well, my friends, I find I must soon return 
to the Old Dominion,” said the major, raising 
his eyes from the fire he had been thoughtfully 
regarding for some time. 

“Impossible, Jacob! You certainly will not 
attempt to travel in the winter season,’”’ replied 
his friend, greatly surprised. 

‘That is my intention,” gratified at the af- 
feetionate interest his friend manifested in his 
welfare. ‘‘The weather will soon moderate, 
and I would prefer being safely housed before 
it becomes really severe.” 

Mrs. Williams, surprised and disappointed, 
quickly urged him to abandon the idea. “If 
there is no absolute necessity for your leaving, 
Major Sears, we will be delighted to have you 
remain.”’ 

“I can hardly say, madam, that necessity 
prompts my return; my business is in compe- 
tent hands, and I am bound by no immediate 
family ties. David, my nephew, is boarding 
in a pleasant family, and will hardly require 
my return ; still, I fear I am trespassing upon 
your kindness and hospitality.” 

John, who had sat wondering how it would 
end, at this juncture slipped up to the major, 
laid his hand respectfully on his shoulder, aud 
said, ‘‘ Major, don’t go.” 

The action was so unusual and unexpected, 
the tone so honest and full of entreaty, it 
seemed to electrify the old gentleman. Grasp- 
ing John’s hand, he replied, while tears filled 
his eyes — 

“My son, I will remain as long as you de- 
sire.” ‘ 
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Cora, who had dropped her work in her lap 
wliile the decision was pending, exclaimed: 
“O Brother John, Iam so glad you have per- 
suaded Major Sears to stay.” 

‘God bless the children !’’ said the old gen- 
tleman, deeply moved. ; 

He did remain, and an attachment sprung 
up between him and unsophisticated John ; he 
who had so eloquently appealed to his heart on 
the night of his contemplated departure, a love 
as strong and disinterested as though he were 





his own son. Death having robbed him of his | 
betrothed in early manhood, he had failed to | 


marry, and his kind heart went out to John 
with the affection he would have borne his own 
son had Heaven decreed such a blessing. “I 
will raise him to my standard of a polished 
and cultivated gentleman ; he has the elements, 
and I will develop them,” determined the old 
gentleman, and forthwith, in his quiet, unpre- 
tending way, he set about his work. 

His interest in John was so marked, the fam- 


ily regarded him as the major’s pet; were weli | 


pleased and not at all surprised, as they knew 
how noble and good he was. The old gentle- 


man possessed an inexhaustible store of knowl- | 


edge, had travelled extensively over the world, 
had a retentive memory, and was a fine con- 
’ versationalist. Good books were occasionally 
introduced as though by accident, and those 
the house contained brought into requisition. 
It was not his intention to storm his protegé, 
but to gradually accomplish his end. 

Christmas was celebrated in the quiet farm- 
house by a Christmas dinner, which reflected 
honor on Mrs. Williams’s well-trained domes- 
tic; presents were exchanged, the most notable 
of which being elegant gifts from Major Sears 
to the ladies. 

On the morning following, John expressed 
to his mother his intention of visiting Louis- 
ville. 

‘*When are you going, my son?”’ 

“To-morrow, and will stay a week. I want 
to be with Kitty as long as possible. Mrs. Mar- 
tin has written me a letter of introduction to 
the teacher of the school, so I can visit her as 
often as like. She says these town teachers 
are mighty particular about gentlemen visiting 
the girls.’ 

“That is very true; and it was both kind 
and thoughtful in Mrs. Martin. Did you de- 
liver Cora’s little gift?” 

“I did, and it would have done you good to 
have seen how delighted she was; old Mr. 
Martin declaring ‘my sister was worth her 
weight in gold.’” 

** What a kind heart he has!” said Cora. 

“Yes, dear; I have always considered him 
a good man, in spite of his peculiarities.’’ 

“Do you want me to get anything for you, 
mother?”’ 

“No, I think not; I will not trouble you 
with commands this time.” 


| 


‘It is no trouble for me to get anything for 
you, mother.’’ 

“I know, my son; but I wish nothing at 
present.”’ 

Cora carefully packed his valise, and on the 
day following he departed for the city. He 
was missed on the evening of the day of his 
absence by all, especially the major, as they 
occupied as usual the sitting-room. Mrs. Wil- 
liams took the opportunity of mentioning the 
object of John’s visit, his engagement to Kitty, 
and their satisfaction at the judicious selection 
he had made. 

‘“*We are very much pleased with his choice. 
Kitty is an unusually lovely girl,’’ she con- 
tinued. 

‘Do her parents reside in this vicinity ?” in- 
quired the major. 

“Yes; the lady who called last week was 
Mrs. Martin, Kitty’s mother.” 

“Indeed! I was prepossessed in favor of 
the lady, and was surprised that you had so 
desirable a neighbor.’’ 

‘‘Her husband is peculiar and uncultivated, 
but a good, straightforward, honest man not- 
withstanding. Mr. Williams, who has for years 


| entertained a fatherly regard for Kitty, con- 





siders her a very good girl.” 

“T do, indeed,’’ said he. “Kitty Martin is 
thoroughly good and unusually attractive.” 

“Well, my friends, Iam glad to hear this,” 
replied the major, carefully wiping his glasses 
and laying aside a book that had interested 
him previous to the introduction of the subject. 
“John is a noble fellow, and deserves happi- 
ness,” and, with an inclination of the head to 
Mrs. Williams, which, in point of grace and 
politeness, reflected credit on the old school of 
gallantry to which he belonged: “I thank 
you, madam, for the confidence you repose in 
me.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHRISTMAS arrived, bringing a box of delica- 
cies for Bell, and several gifts to Kitty from her 
own home. The former, dissatisfied and sullen 
with her many elegant remembrances of home 
and plenty, regarded them loftily ; while her 
joyous cousin was delighted with hers, although 
of more humble pretentions. The neat “linen 
set’”” from Ben, a half-dozen handkerchiefs 
from Ned, lace collar and cuffs from mother, 
and her dear old father, not to be thrown com- 
pletely in the shade by the boys, wrote an af- 
fectionate letter, inclosing a five dollar bill for 
“pin money.” “Spend it all for candy and 
knick-knacks, Kit, and don’t say father don’t 
love his gal.’’ His letter was a characteristic 
production, containing a page, he having de- 
voted an afternoon to its completion. ‘That, 
it’s dun, Mary Ann! and I swar by Jove, I 
ain't had another sech task sence I writ to Sam 
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Johnson, five year ago this cummin’ spring.”’ 
The happy girl danced around the room, kiss- 
ing her father’s letter in an ecstasy of delight. 
Could he have witnessed her delight, the sin- 
cerity of her joy, he would have been amply 
repaid for the labor it had cost him. 

“What on earth is the matter? You act as 
though demented,”’ cried Bell. 

“I have received so many darling presents ; 
and, best of all, a letter from dear father. He 
hates to write, and I can just see how he puffed 
and fumed over this, storming at Charlotte, 
and almost cross to mother, because the pen’ 
wouldn’t let down the ink, or his hands would 
rub over the words before they were dry. If 
I could only see him, I would throw my arms 
around his dear oid neck and hug him nearly 
to death; but I can’t, so I will just read it 
and read it until I know every word by heart,’’ 
whirling around the room with the open letter 
in her hand. 

A sarcastic retort rose to Bell’s lips, but she 
checked it, saying :— 

“You are a strange girl. I would not give 
a fig to hear from my paternal ; it is bad enough 
to read mother’s croaking letters.’ 

**How can you speak so, Bell, after receiv- 
ing such elegant gifts?” and in the kindness 
of her heart she thought to share her happiness 
with her cousin—bent over and kissed her. 

Bell flushed painfully and pushed her aside, 
saying: ‘“‘Don’t! I never could appreciate 
kindness as you do.”’ 

** Because you don’t try to,’’ urged her com- 
panion. ‘Only think what a pleasure it would 
be to your parents for you to love them as they 
desire, and show it when an opportunity offers. ”’ 

“You forget these gifts,’’ holding up an ele- 
gant locket of gold, that contained a likeness 
of her father and mother, ‘‘are given as a mat- 
ter of course. Why, it would be disgraceful 
for me, a wealthy man’s daughter, at a: fash- 
ionable boarding-school, to fail to receive hand- 
some presents from home. My parents are 
politic, you see. I am to create a sensation, 
and they provide the means. Were I to ac- 
knowledge the obligations under which they 
are supposed to place me, they would be sim- 
ply surprised at my weakness and simplicity. 
I tell you there is no manifestation of affection 
among the members of our family; the thing 
is taken for granted. No demonstrations are 
tolerated, much less expected ;’’ and, foolishly 
rocking to and fro, she gazed listlessly at the 
snow-storm that was raging without. 

“You simply imagine all this. Have you 
ever tried to win the love and confidence of 
your family? shown your father that you ap- 
preciate his efforts to conduce to your comfort 
and happiness? made the heart of your mother 
throb with pride and gratification at your ef- 
forts to do right? Have you never laid your 
head on her bosom and poured out your diffi- 
culties and trials? had the rough waves of 





trouble calmed into peacefulness by her sym- 
pathy and love? Have you interested your- 
self in your brother? rendered yourself kind 
and pleasant, and home attractive to them ?’’ 

“It is all very fine for you to talk so. I 
have never received instruction in the matter, 
and don’t want any. Wouldn’t I be a simple- 
ton, though, to hang around my mother and 
pour into her ear my difficulties? I would 
receive a box for my pains. No, thank you! 
it is rather too late in life for me to begin to 
learn such things; and we get along about as 
well as the simpering sort, I imagine. When 
Aunt Maggie Barnes madé us a visit two years 
since, they had been married twenty years, 
and were as devoted as though the ceremony 
had taken place the day before. On one occa- 
sion we were all seated on the front piazza, 
when Uncle Barnes, with his bright, happy 
face and fine figure, walked briskly up from 
the gate to the house. I happened to be look- 
ing at his wife as he came in sight, and ob- 
served the radiant expression of delight that 
passed over her face. 

“«¢Good-evening! good-evening toali! The 
air is delightfully refreshing, and I have in- 
dulged in quite a stroll.’ 

‘‘ He threw a lovely rose in Aunt Maggie’s 
lap, and soon he and father were busily en- 
gaged talking. The tea-bell sounded ; he arose 
to goin. Mother heard him say to his wife in 
an undertone, as they passed through the hall 
to the dining-room :— 

‘**T walked a mile farther than I intended, 
dear, in order to get this rose for you. It is 
beautiful, is it not?’ 

***More than beautiful,’ she fondly replied, 
‘as it is an evidence of your love and thought- 
fulness.’ 

*** The idea of a couple who had been married 
twenty years guilty of such sentimentality! I 
was strongly tempted to laugh outright; had 
given Maggie credit for more common sense,’ 
said mother, in afterwards repeating what she 
had heard. It was ridiculous, wasn’t it? and 
we all laughed heartily when she told it.”’ 

‘Ridiculous!’ said Kitty. ‘‘He must have 
been the best of husbands, and she a true wo- 
man and loving wife. Their devotion was 
beautiful. I see nothing in the least ridiculous 
about it, and wonder how Aunt Ellen could 
think so.’’ 

‘*I mentioned it in confirmation of my state- 
ment, that affectionate demonstrations were 
below par in our family. So you see it was 
not all imagination, after all.”’ 

‘Your mother might feel so towards others, 
and not her own family,” urged Kitty. 

“Settle that to your own satisfaction. I 
should think, however,’’ continued her com- 
panion, yawningly, ‘‘ married people would 
weary of each other in twenty years. I know 
lwould. Theideaof having a person dictating 
and nearly harassing the life out of one for 
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twenty long years! Bah! the very thought of , ‘Kitty, do you love me?” 


subjection sickens me.”’ 


“If you object to twenty years’ subjection,” 


said Kitty, laughingly, ‘‘I would advise you 
to shun matrimony altogether, as your term of 
suffering might be prolonged.”’ 

“Don’t give yourself the least uneasiness 
about my affairs matrimonial. I intend to 


* Jolin, ean you doubt it?” 
“Heaven knows I don’t; but they said all 


| this scheoling would spoil you, you would 


marry a man who has sufficient of this world’s | 


goods to spare me every hardship; even house- 
keeping, unless he provides French cooks and 
a housekeeper, which will relieve me of all 
care. I shall dress elegantly, become the 
leader of the ton, give fashionable receptions, 
and enjoy life generally.”’ 

“T can’t say 1 wish you all that; but I do 
hope you will marry a good man and be 
happy.” 

A rap at the door announced a servant with 
a message from madam to Kitty, stating that 
“‘a gentleman wished to see her.” It was 


Christmas week, and the boarders were per- | 


mitted to see their friends. 

“I wonder who it can be!” thought Kitty 
as she tripped down stairs. 

On entering the parlor, the tall figure of 
John Williams advanced to meet her. 

“I know you are mighty surprised to see 
me; but I could not go any longer without 
seeing you, Kitty.’’ 

*O John! when did you come? and where 
are you staying ?’’ 

“Il come last night, and am stopping at the 
hotel, and calculate to be away from home a 
week. Do you think your teacher will let me 
come now and then to see you? Your mother 
give me this,’ producing the letter of intro- 
duction, “and I will get you to hand it to 
her.” 

“There will be no difficulty, I aim sure, par- 
ticularly during the holidays.” 

John did not feel at home in the large room 
in which they sat. His feet and hands were 
greatly In the way; and when he looked at 
blushing Kitty, the blood felt as though it 
would force its way through every part of his 
body, particularly his face. The visit was one 
he had contempiated in all its bearings a month 
since; had ‘studied on it’’ four weeks; and 
now, when in her actual presence, it seemed 
impossible to collect his ideas. 


be giving yourself airs,’’ taking her in his arms 
and pressing her spasmodically to his heart, 
**but they don’t know you honey, do they ?” 

“They were mistaken, that was all, John.” 

Unmindful of the ripple that for a time had 
ruffied the sea of love, they were soon engaged 
in conversation, John wishing going-home time 
would never come; and as Bell passed the 
door on her return from a walk, Kitty called 
her in. She was pleased to see John; took es- 
pecial pains to entertain him. Her handsome 
walking suit became her well, her abundant 
black hair arranged in braids, her complexion 
glowing from recent exercise, her large black 
eyes shone brilliantly, her manner was play- 
ful, and her conversation well adapted to her 
companion. 

A day or two after John’s arrival, Kitty re- 
ceived a handsome writing-desk, well supplied 
with the necessary appendages ; and on the last 
evening of his stay he placed a heavy betrothal 
ring on her dimpled hand. The beauty of the 
ring made John’s eyes glisten, as it was about 
the heaviest investment he had ever made in 
that line. He had thought of it during the 


| whole trip—had made the visit in order to pro- 


| cure it—and had succeeded. 


It would have 


| mattered little had he bankrupted himself in 


| 





means, the ring, and a handsome one at that, 
had to be forthcoming. 

The intimacy between the cousins was re- 
marked by the school. It dated from John 
Williams’s visit. What a salutary influence 
sweet Kitty Martin exercised over hateful Bell 
Johnson! The latter seemed metamorphosed, 
mild, obliging, and deeply attached to Kitty; 
was anxious for her to be successful at school, 
and urged that it mattered little about herself, 
as she never expected to accomplish anything. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE days and months glided on, and soon 
the expiration of the third year would arrive. 
Commencement day was but two days off. 


Looking at Mr. and Mrs. Martin, Mr. Johnson, and Miss 


her in her beauty, increased his embarrass- | Cora Williams and brother had arrived, and 
ment. He had given her home-news, told her | stopped at a principal hotel. 


she was looking well, wiped his wet face and 


It was night. National Hall was ablaze with 


hands, and sat still. The fact was, John felt | light and filled to overflowing with the élite of 
his inferiority. She was so much improved in | Louisville society to witness the closing exer- 
manners, was making such rapid advancement | cises of Madam Blanchard’s noted Seminary 


in her studies, and the fact of her attending | for young ladies. 


The examination had con- 


boarding-school a considerable distance from | tinued two days, Kitty Martin receiving the 


home seemed to invest her with an unlooked | highest honors in her classes. 


On the present 


for power, and render her, as he imagined, | occasion there were to be tableaux, music, and 


unapproachable. 
could boast of nothing save a true, honest 
heart, and uprightness, finally broke forth :— 





The plain countryman, who | a variety of exercises. 


As each girl performed her part, cheers arose 
from the appreciative audience. Bell Johnson, 
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elegantly attired in white silk and pearls, a 
stringlet artistically entwined in her wealth of 
black hair, her fingers flashing with jewels, 
stepped forth and seated herself at the piano. 
She was strikingly handsome, but her perform- 
ance was mechanical and badly executed. She 
was cheered, and retired exultantly. 

A light, graceful figure robed in white with 
trim and dainty flounces, her beautiful brown, 
wavy hair artistically arranged, revealing love- 
ly features, exquisite complexion, and spark- 
ling eyes, walked quietly and gracefully for- 
ward and seated herself at the piano. Her 
theme was a fantasia from Beethoven. Low 
and dreamy floated the strain; the instrument 
seemed slowly breathing, and anon the mel- 
ody rose and flooded the house. With heavy | surroundings. Cont 
chords and intricate execution, her taper fin- 
gers lightly, scientifically gliding over the keys, 
she chained the ears of her listeners. From | was probably unawa 
boisterous, riotous melody the soft, sweet strain In the mean time 
could hardly be chained ; finally, after wonder- | surviving heir of a wealthy uncle, received at 
ful execution, with a hushed chord, she arose | his death the bulk of 
from the instrument. 

A storm of applause greeted her, so over- 
whelming that she came forward and bowed. | sent to college, Mrs. 

“A genius!” an old gentleman was heard to 
say in Mrs. Martin’s proximity. 

“My goodness, Mary Ann! did you ever hear | comfortably provided for. 
the like of that? Who would have thought our 
Kit could make a pianer talk in that style?” 


“Excuse me, but did I not understand you | 
to say that young lady was your daughter, 
sir?’’ inquired the old gentleman near by. city was accordingly 
Now, isn’t she a stunner!” 

“She {is certainly a beauty, and an accom- | which was a small 
plished pianist.” 


“You did that. 


glided into a classic production, rendered it 
inimitably, and arose to retire amidst aproari- | will sound so grand. 
A bouquet fell at her feet, she 
picked it up smilingly, bowed her acknowledge- 
ments, and withdrew, her eye having caught a 
gleam of affection and pride from the donor— 
her betrothed. 

Tableaux again followed, then a duet of ten 
hands, which was grand, Bell officiating as one 
Compositions by the grad- 
uating class, followed by dialogues, essays, and | had not expected tha 
tableaux; finally the valedictorian appeared. 
Florence Stilwell wasa pretty and very interest- | her course at school 
She was greeted with applause, and, her, she knew as n 
after waiting patiently until quiet was restored, | young ladies. Kitty 
announced hertheme, ‘‘Creation.”” Each phase | not one girl in a th 
of her subject was masterly treated, and be- 
spoke unusual intelligence, depth of feeling, 
and power of thought in one so young; was a | be as well to cultivate them. “ Yes,” delibe- 
fine production, reflecting honor on the insti- | rated Mrs. Johnson 
tution she represented. 

The girls, during the three years at Madam | impropriety in it. K 
Blanchard’s, visited home during the summer | fully, and is a desirable associate. Sister Mary 





of the performers. 





tributable to talent a 
institution, no pupil 


lighted with the cre 
she acquitted herself 


was compelled to ret 


vated associates had 





vacations. Kitty’s progress in music was at- 


nd indefatigable applica- 


tion ; her musical proficiency the pride of the 


having previously left its 


walls as finished a pianist. Madam was de- 


ditable manner in which 
on the evening of the ex- 


hibition, and it was observed she had never on 
a former occasion manifested such gratifica- 
tion ; and when Kitty, enthusiastically encored, 


urn to the instrument, she 


was heard to say, ‘‘ Miss Martin, performs the 
most beautiful, the soul is in it.’ 

Kitty had developed into a beautiful woman, 
with elegance and self-possession of manner, 
which is derived from inherent gentility and 


act with refined and culti- 
caused shyness and diffi- 


dence of manner to disappear, although she 


re of the change. 
Stephen Martin, the only 


his fortune. A fine house 


had been erected and handsomely furnished 
where the old one stood. Ben and Ned were 


Martin enabled to appear 


as became her position; while the faithful do- 
mestics, Charlotte and old Dinah, were more 


Kitty had not seen the house since its com- 
pletion, and her return home was doubly de- 
Mrs. Martin only pressed the hand of her | lightful. On the day preceding their departure 
husband in reply. 


| Stephen insisted upon purchasing the finest 





Bell Johnson had 





piano the city afforded, as an evidence of his 
appreciation of Kitty’s success at school. The 


canvassed, and a magnifi- 


cent ‘Parlor Grande”’ selected, the price of 


fortune in itself. When 


they reached the hotel the delighted girl threw 

The applause had continued, Kitty had re- | her arms around his 
appeared and taken her seat at the instrument, “Father, you could not have given me a 
more acceptable gift; it is so beautiful, and 


neck, and said :— 


“You earned it the night them fellers clapped 
so. 1 ’lowed then to git you the finest one in 
town,”’ said the old man, more than repaid for 
the expenditure at witnessing her delight. 


greatly improved in per- 


sonal appearance, and had become an elegant 
| young lady. Her family of course knew she 
had failed to advance as Kitty had, but they 


t. She had at any rate im- 


proved in appearance and music, and, although 


was not very creditable to 
1uch as the generality of 
Martin was an exception ; 
ousand would have been 


able to win the honors she had won, and now 
that Stephen had got up in the world, it would 


, ‘lam pleased with this 


intimacy, and Bell shall continue it. I see no 


itty has come out wonder- 
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actually dresses in style and taste, and is pretty 
still, in spite of her hard life; but dear me! 
she was always a milk-and-water kind of wo- 
man, pleased with anything—even old Stephen ; 
not a particle of pride about her—married that 
wretched old bear, when she could have be- 
come the wife of one of the first menin Vir- 
ginia. It has all turned out well enough I 
suppose. Ag for Stephen, well, he will just 
have to be borne, that’s all; his wealth will 
probably make his boorishness appear in the 
eyes of the world as peculiarities. Husband 
and I must be more attentive.’’ 

Their house had been renovated and refur- 
nished in honor of Bell’s return; it lacked, 
however, the beauty, freshness, and elegance 
of the Martins’. She had also understood old 
Stephen intended beautifying the grounds 
highly ; they were well laid off, and he intend- 
ed soon to complete the work, much to her re- 
gret, as she objected to being eclipsed by the 
Martins in any respect. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A FEW months after the return of the cou- 
sins, Bell, seated in her handsomely-furnished 
bed-chamber, was busily engaged writing. It 
was winter, and the comfortable appointments 
of the room, the richness of carpet and cur- 
tains, the warmth and cheerfulness they im- 
parted were calculated to satisfy the taste of 
the most fastidious, but not so with the young 
girl, who, petulantly pushing the paper aside, 
murmured :— 

“Tam weary of it, and tempted to abandon 
it." Her face was flushed, and a wicked, sin- 
ister expression marked her features. The 
desk was carefully examined, and, after con- 
siderable research and delay, a tiny note was 
taken therefrom, closely scrutinized, the for- 
mation of each letter noted, placed before the 
writer, and again the pen essayed to do its 
work. With infinite pains and repeated fail- 
ures, the document was at length completed, 
satisfactorily read, and placed under lock and 
key for preservation. Fearful of accident, she 
cautiously placed the key in her pocket, and, 
leaning back in her chair, ruminated. “How 
was she to deliver in safety the document upon 
which she had expended so much time and 
labor? How would it be received? What 
would be the result ?”’ 

We recognize in her the apparently repent- 
ant girl who made concessions to Kitty Martin 
that amicably adjusted their school difficulty, 
not the devoted friend and attached cousin she 
had professed to be for three years. She sim- 
ply unmasks herself, and we behold treachery, 
which assumed the garb virtue should wear. 
The woman before us assumed her true charac- 
ter—a schemer, a peace destroyer, a hypocrite. 
She ponders thoughtfully as she nervously 
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twirls the tassel of her elegant robe de chambre, 
recrosses her daintily-slippered feet, and scowls 
as she thinks; is perplexed, a frown adding to 
the malignity of her expression, difficulties 
presenting themselves that must be overcome, 
**Can she do it?’’ At length her task is done, 
the matter satisfactorily arranged, and she 
alone awaits an opportunity of executing her 
designs. With a triumphant smile, she mur- 
murs, ‘*’Tis done, and well done!’’ 

A rap at the door had the magical effect of 
dispelling evil expressions, and transforming 
her into a listless, ease-loving woman. ‘‘Come 
in,’’ sounding in cleartones. Kitty, her cheeks 
and nose red with cold, made her appearance, 
and at once sought the fire. 

““My dear, venturesome cousin, how could 
you breast such weather as this ?’’ 

“‘T wanted to learn something more definite 
respecting the party, as father wishes me to 
accompany him to Louisville shortly. It is 
very cold.”’ 

‘I judge so from the appearance of the frost 
on the window-panes, and the peculiar gait of 
the passers-by. I have been watching them 
all morning, as they passed and repassed muf- 
fled to the eyes, and wondered how they man- 
aged to venture out such weather. Of course 
you will spend the day, so unrobe and shed the 
light of your countenance on my loneliness.’’ 

“‘T cannot to-day, but must to business at 
once. When will your cards be out?” 

“Let me see; this is Wednesday. They 
will be out to-morrow, and the party will come 
off the Thursday following. Why do you go 
to Louisville such horrible weather ?’”’ 

“For father’s gratification.”’ 

“I suppose, if ‘father’ were to request you 
to ride to the moon, you would bid us all an 
affectionate adieu and start up.”’ 

‘“‘Hardly,”’ laughed Kitty; ‘his demands 
are fortunately within the range of possibility. 
As to this trip, however, I am not quite as un- 
selfish as you imagine, as I will make Florence 
Stilwell a short visit. Still, I preferred going 
in the spring and remaining longer.” 

“Florence Stilwell! Sure enough, I had al- 
most forgotten her. She was too good, too 
exemplary, to suit me. But who would have 
imagined she could write such a valedictory? 
You are welcome to the visit; I have no wish 
to cultivate her.” 

“What is your objection to her?” 

‘She is too sanctimonious by far. I despise 
these everlasting preachers ; they bore one to 
death.” 

“‘You have mistaken her greatly. I never 
knew a more lovely, cheerful disposition; a 
truer Christian character; and she is not in 
the least given to forcing religious matters 
upon the consideration of others.’’ 

“Well, as far as I am concerned, her sweet- 
ness is wasted on the desert air. I wonder 











what has become of Edith Sheldon! Sheisa 
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girl worth knowing, with some little vim about 
her, and not afraid to look sidewise. 1 have 
not heard from her for weeks; her last con- 
tained a glowing account of her conquests, 
slaying hearts by the score. It’s a pity we 
can’t get up a sensation of that kind in our 
delightful community. Dear oh! whata stupid 
place! It is a wonder the people don’t die 
from sheer stupidity. It is to be hoped our 
party will wake them up a little.” 

“TI met Willis Ashton this morning, and he 
seems improved by his trip to Virginia.” 

“Indeed !’’ said Bell, the blood rushing to 
neck and brow. ‘I understood he was ex- 
pected, but did not know he had arrived.”’ 

Her companion’s attention being otherwise 
engaged, her confusion was not noticed. 

“Mrs. Ashton mentioned to mother that 
Willis had grown so studious since his return 
from Yale, that he had impaired his health, 
and was visiting a sister of hers in Virginia. 
I am glad he has returned; I always liked 
him.” 

A look of malignity passed over Bell’s face 
hardly in conformity with her meek reply. 

‘“We are sadly in need of beaux ; he will be 
an acquisition on Thursday week.” 

‘‘T have never regarded him in that capacity 
—simply a friend, having known him when we 
were both children. But I must go.” 

“Well, if you must, pray don’t fail to be 
present at my presentation to the world; the 
young men and eligible widowers, I mean. 
My ambitious maternal will probably robe me 
in yellow velvet and train, with hair drawn so 
tight on the top of my head that closing my 
eyes will be an impossibility; and I will be 
expected to stand just so,” rising, crossing her 
hands before her, and assuming a simpering 
expression of countenance, “while my fond 
parents gaze admiringly, and are congratulated 
upon my improvement, mentally and physi- 
cally.” 

‘‘Hush, Bell! you ought to be ashamed to 
speak so.”’ 

““T won’t hush! I intend to be the presiding 
genius on that occasion ; and, if mother don’t 
like it, she can’ retire from’ the scene of ac- 
tion.”’ 

“Tf I did not know you often spoke impul- 
sively, and did not mean half you said, I would 
be tempted to scold you,”’ replied her compan- 
ion, smilingly. 

“« As you please ; but you will see that I will 
receive no dictation in this matter; will dress 
and act independent of any one’s advice.” 

“‘Good-by !’’ and Kitty held up her red lips 
to be kissed. 

*Good-by !”” said Bell, imprinting the kiss 
lovingly. “Don’t allow anything to detain 
you.” 

Bright, happy Kitty was conducted below 
stairs and accompanied by her companion to 
the front door. As the latter returned to her 





room, her face was aglow, her midnight eyes 
radiant, the dignity of her bearing bespeaking 
conquest. What intelligence had she received, 
what advantage had she gained, from Kitty 
Martin’s visit? 

(To be continued.) 

aeration 

TO-MORROW. 


BY M. F. ANDREWS. 





“To-mMoRROW!”’ She whispers it low and mild, 
In the dreamy dusk of the coming night; 

It is only a word, it is only a child 
That is kneeling there in her robes of white. 


o-morrow! What will it bring to her? 
precious peace, a glorious good ; 
And in all the room is a thrill and stir 
Of the sweet, sweet answer understood. 


And through the casement and into the space 
The slow moon crept with a silver gleam, 

And it rests on a fair, pure, wistful face 
Smiling with hope and love and dream; 


Turning the loosened curls to light 
That are drooping down to the velvet nest, 
Where the bright young head is bowed to-night— 
Bowed to pray and not to rest-- 


On the beautiful robes, so like the snow, 
Veiling the grace of the child at prayer, 

It leaves its gems, and a starry glow 
Over all the dainty drapery there. 


“To-morrow—so soon—I shall be a wife!” 
Faintly and fondly the words are said, 
That seem sv strange to her girlish life— 
A sweet, sealed book to be kept and read. 


And this is the wail that the angel hears, 
Listening low to catch the tone— 

**God Keep my darling through all the years, 
God keep him, always, all my own!” 


And the beautiful vestal never sleeps, 
The suppliant love sobs on and on; 
And the angel presence a record keeps 
Of the passionate prayer for the worshipped one. 


On a couch over there in the glow and gloom, 
The gossamer garments are all outspread— 

Soft fleeces of lace and the orange and blue, 
And the mist-like veil for the golden head. 


The stars go out, and a new sunrise 

Has a flood of glory for all the place; 
And the plighted one, so weak, so wise, 

Whispers low, with a shy, sweet grace— 
“To-morrow his come!” And the Infinite hand 

Has christened the child with the name of Bride! 
And the watcher goes back to the heavenly land 
And tells it all to the angel band— 

“lam going back to walk by her side.” 





>? need 


DisPuTEs.—It is an excellent rule to be ob- 
served in all disputes, that men should give 
soft words and hard arguments; that they 
should not so*much strive to vex as to convince 
an opponent. 

To THE WORLDLY WIsE.—Revenge is chiefly 
a function of memory, and with the majority 
of mankind, forgiveness is but a form of for- 
getfulness. Be very chary, therefore, of offend- 
ing those persons who possess good memories. 
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IN HOT WATER. 


WHATEVER else “gives out,”’ there is gene- 
rally enough hot water on the premises; or 
water in such a forward state of preparation 
that one little stick added to the fire over which 
it simmers would bring it to the boiling point, 
with scalded fingers and universal confusion 
as the result. Just as the geysers are always 
fuming and spluttering between earth and sky, 
so do the private cauldrons of hot water by 
which we are surrounded boil up and over in 
continual disturbance ; and very few of us are 
as careful as we might be not to add fuel to 
fire, and to keep the lids well fastened and the 
vessels in a cool place. With the charactegjs- 
tic carelessness of creatures who only reason 
in snatches, and who seldom see beyond the 
immediate moment, we are always doing things 
which get us into trouble and bring an ava- 
lance of hot water on our heads. Indeed, 
some of us are never out of hot water, for one 
cause or another. We do not know how it 
happens, but we do know that it does happen ; 
and we know it to our cost ; for there is no life 
more painful to the average peaceable citizen 
than the life of petty annoyances and difficul- 
ties known familiarly as being in hot water. 

Certain of us seem to have an odd latent 
force of character in the background—what 
schoolmen would call a dynamic quality— 
which lends an abnormal strength to all that 
we say or do. Our paper pellets strike harder 


than other people’s leaden bullets, and we need | 


but put a green twig under the cauldrons 
ranged about for the water to boil over and 
seald us to the bare bones. It is not necessary 
that we should be ill-tempered people to come 
to this result. We are not quarrelsome, nor 
yet unkind—indeed, we may be rather more 
amiable than the mass of folk; but for all that 
we are forever in hot water, and forever prov- 
ing sorrowfully to ourselves how uncomfort- 
able a possession is that certain “dynamic 
quality” which makes pellets do the work of 
bullets, and brings water to the boiling point by 
a green twig cast accidentally among the ashes. 

In a family there is always at least one mem- 
ber with this odd kind of latent force—this cat- 
apult faculty which gives so much extra power 
to all that is said and done; so that he or she 
possessing it is forever in trouble, and, as it 
seems to the poor wight himself, forever being 
scalded unjustly. Why should I be snubbed 
and sat upon if I say just the same things as 
my brothers and sisters say with impunity? 
They get no blame for anything; and their 
hardest words are langhed at agso many harm- 
less little pellets which it amuses them to throw 
and hurts no one to receive. When I launch 
my half-hard word—only half-hard, remem- 
ber—flinging little pellets into space in imita- 
tion of them, that word, though only half-hard, 
does more damage than their bitterest com- 





| men are certainly not made equal for all. 


plaints—is held as a bullet of formidable size— 
and iam instantly seized on as a disturber of 
the public peace, a domestic malefactor of a 
nefarious kind, and made to suffer for my mis- 
deeds. Why? Whocan tell? Do we not see 
everywhere this unjust favoring of some and 
punishment of others?—this apportionment of 
crown to the right and stripes to the left? It 
is part of the law of }ife—of those mysteries of 
existence wherewith we have to be content that 
they are, rather than attempt to fathom why. 
One thing, however, we may say, that this un- 
comfortable catapult faculty which belongs to 
special people seems to be the result of a cer- 
tain grave intensity and sincerity of nature of 
which he who possesses is the last to under- 
stand the full force. The spumy anger of a 
feather-head carries no weight with it. It is 
the momentary ebullition of water in an egg- 
shell, cool so soon as it is hot; but the more 
measured blame of another is as the boiling 
over of a cauldron of pitch—a very few drops 
are sufficient to show the strength and quality 
of the mass whence it proceeds, and the drops 
are judged of notso much by themselves as by 
what they represent. Athd we may say here 
that one of the most common occurrences in 
life is the making by the frothy and the feath- 
er-headed of pellets which they induce the in- 
tense to throw, whereby the maker escapes 
scot free and the thrower gets all the blame, 
We see this in the nursery and the school- 
room; in the graver councils of nations; and 
in the still graver uprisings that take place 
against tyranny and oppression. There are 
the wirepullers who hide behind the curtain— 
the makers of pellets which others are cajoled 
into throwing; the poor instruments get the 
guillotine and the cord for their pains, but the 
wire- pullers and the pellet- makers look on 
from their safe retreat, and laugh at the cre- 
dulity which voluntarily stepped into water 
so hot that it took all the life out of them and 
scalded them to the marrow. 

Some of us are born with the faculty for get- 
ting into hot water. Weare never out of it, 
on one side or the other; and the worst of it 
is, we never know where the cauldron stands, 


| nor why it boils, nor yet very often why we 
| get into it when it does boil. 


But it seems as 
if we were dedicated to hot water from the 
beginning, and that, do what we will, we can- 
not keep out of it. That ‘dynamic’ quality 
spoken of above accompanies us through life, 
and we find that the line and rule by which 
fate and fortune measures out the awards of 
We 
live in the midst of a gossiping circle, say, but 


| we are notoriously careful and reticent, hearing 


| ous not to spread. 


all and saying nothing; for what we hear is 
for the most part scandal, which we are solicit- 
Others, however, are not 


| so considerate, but scatter all this poison abroad 


as the wind scatters the winged seeds of weeds, 





~~ 
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running to and fro on the earth with their 
budget of ill-natured comments, and more 
than ill-natured suggestions, and never getting 
tripped up by any one. If by chance we relax 
by one hair’s breadth the caution of our daily 
lives, and give the most timid utterance to even 
a minor matter that has been discussed freely 
before us, we incontinently find ourselves in 
the hottest of hot water, and are hauled over 
the coals with promptitude and decision. It is 
as if we were the only persons in the whole 
world who had ever said an ill-natured thing 
since Adam cast back the blame on Eve—as if 
we were the fount and the flodd, the source 
and the outfall, of all the scandal afloat. What- 
ever others may have said passes without com- 
ment, and there is not even an eggshell of hot 
water at hand to splash them. When we con- 
tribute our little mite of unguarded talk, we 
are pounced on as if we had built the entire 
structure from base to pinnacle, and are 
plunged into hot water by every one about us 
—with no refrigerator near. Few things are 
more disagreeable than this unintentional crea- 
tion of mischief for the one part, and undue 
punishment for the other. It is the same thing 
as the pellet and the bullet of our childish days 
repeated in the graver matters of maturity ; 
and we resent the partiality of the apportion- 
ment ; and the left-handed compliment, implied 
in the greater importance to be attached to 
what we say than to what any one else says, 
is not one that makes up for the inconvenience 
to which it subjects us. 

If some of us have a faculty for getting into 
hot water, others have a decided liking for the 
process. We all know folks who are never so 
happy as when they are in some sort of confu- 
sion and excitement, and who take care to be 
continually supplied with causes for social 
turmoil. They cannot let well alone—that is 
one of their peculiarities—but must interfere 
in other people’s affairs, and meddle where 
they are not wanted. And naturally the result 
of this is hot water to an unlimited extent. 
People do not like to be interfered with. What 
business is it of yours if A is snappish to her 
children, and treats them all with distressing 
inconsistency and still more distressing par- 
tiality? Why should you thrust your stick 
under the cauldron and put yourself where 
you will get splashed with the boiling water, 
which is sure to splutter over? Suppose that 
B is a brute to his wife, that C is living be- 
yond his means, and so on, why should you 
make their affairs your own? If you will go | 
about the world as the redresser,of grievances | 
and the bearer of a high moral standard, you 
must expect to come in for your share of hot 
water, and to be pretty sharply scalded for 
your pains. It certainly seems to be a waste 
of time and energy to take so much trouble 
simply to get into hot water ; for no outsider 








ever does good by intermeddling with private 


affairs. But the instinct is irresistible with 
some; and so those cauldrons of which we 
spoke get boiled up to the spluttering point, 
and the social geyser shoots up heaven-high 
and brings confusion and dismay on all those 
who have incautiously tampered with it. 

Looked at rightly, one of the great arts of 
life is to keep out of hot water with honor and 
no loss of courage. There are times and sea- 
sons when, indeed, it is one’s duty to boil up 
the cauldrons and to brave the consequences ;° 
but these times and seasons are rare. For the 
most part, the wisest thing ts to stand aside 
from all that will bring on us scalding and 
confusion, and to let the people keep their own 
hot water for their own fingers. There is 
something specially undignified in perpetual 
turmoil, and to be in hot water is not a state 
wherein the best part of our nature grows. 
Certainly it has to come at times, for we can- 
not live in perpetual sunshine and smooth 
waters ; but we may avoid excess in this direc- 
tion, and only hazard a scalding when we are 
compelled that way by duty. And the duty 
comes but seldom, peaceableness and letting 
things alone being more to the purpose of 
wholesome living than getting into hot water 
over matters that do not concern us, and which 
we do no good by touching. But we fear this 
is preaching to deaf ears for too many of us, 
and that the condition of living in hot water is 
one which will continue te the end, so long as 
there are intermeddlers on the one hand and 
irascible objectors on the other. 





ON THE SHORE. 


— 


BY MRS. E. M. ADAMS. 





THE wild winds over the sea-foam sweep 
Up with a swell to the shining strand, 

With the breath of mists that the oceans keep 
To freshen the breezes upon the land. 


The waves come in like a group of brides, 
A white wreath crowning each lifted brow; 
And the soft, low sighs of the murmuring tides 
Float up like a happy bridal vow. 


Out on the cliff, at each close of day, 

I watch a group, and they wait not long 
For a gleaming sail, in the sun’s last ray, 

And the sound of a fisher’s evening song. 
The boat rounds up in the tiny bay, 

And the wife and boy, with outstretched hands, 
Beckon to him through the tossing spray, 

And rush to meet him upon the sands. 
With a loving kiss he greets the wife, 

To the father’s heart is pressed the child; 
One sweet, pure gleam in their lonely life 

Its halo sheds o'er their cottage wild. 


| O watch them tenderly, mighty deep, 


And bring the matron no anxious care ; 
Ne’er o’er the fisher your wild waves sweep, 
Nor weave the sea-grass amid his hair. 


So shall your surges sing in joy, 
And the cliff and strand bright places be 
To the happy wife and the brave young boy, 
As they look afar o’er the bounding sea. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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HER LETTERS. 


BY M. L. G & 


MISS KATE SANFORD TO HER FRIEND, MISS 
BESSIE HOWARD. 
New York, June 21, 187-. 

DEAR Bess: I am the most disappointed girl 
in New York. To think, after having made 
all my plans and counted so much on having 
an elegant time, to say nothing of the new 
dresses made by Virot on purpose to wear to 
the hops; and—but dear me, I hav’n’t told you 
what the trouble is. Well, Bess, to be brief, 
it is just this: I am not going to Saratoga after 
all, It has all come around in this way. You 
know we were going in a party, that is, the 
Parkers and Chases, and dear Mrs. Chase had 
promised to chaperon me and treat me just like 
her own daughter. You can just imagine the 
fun we would have had, four such girls as the 
Parkers, Jo Chase, and myself. Then, to 
crown all, those two incorrigibles, Sam Staf- 
ford and Jim Barnes, were going to join us 
there, and had promised to be our constant at- 
tendants, to introduce all the nice fellows, and, 
in a word, to make themselves generally agree- 
able. But alas, man proposes, but Fate dis- 
poses; and this morning papa came down to 
breakfast with a face unusually grave, and the 
air of a man who has something disagreeable 
tosay. But of this I resolved to remain bliss- 


fully unconscious, so I poured the coffee and | 


siniled at him in the sweetest manner imagina- 
ble. But it was all of no use, for we had only 
been seated a short time when he said, “ Kate, 
I have concluded not to let you go to Saratoga. 
You had dissipation enough last winter. If 
you go there you ’!ll dance yourself to death.”’ 
And then he proceeded to unfold a plan of his 
own making, which is that I shall bury myself 
for a month at some dreadful farm-house up 
in the Catskills with Aunt Harriet and those 
horrid little wretches of boys of hers, “and get 
the roses back in my cheeks again,’’ as he says. 
Then followed a lot of stuff, of how “sorry he 
was to disappoint me, but that it was for my 
best good,”’ ete. ete. etc., to all of which I list- 
ened without saying a word, being in fact too 
much astonished to open my mouth, and, after 
having concluded his speech, before I could re- 
cover myself sufficiently to command my voice, 
the good man prudently withdrew. It took 
me some minutes to realize the truth, it was 
such a disappointment ; but when I fully com- 
prehended it I just rushed up stairs to my room 
and had a goodery. Yes, Bess, the dignified 
Miss Sanford actually cried because her papa 
wouldn’t let her go to Saratoga. Now that 
looks silly on paper, but it didn’t seem a bit so 
tome. But, my dear, the worst of it is, that it 
isn’t Saratoga that papa dislikes. It is nothing 
and nobody else than Jim Barnes. Heis afraid 
I am in love with the boy (you see we have 











seen a good deal of each other: lately), and pa 
doesn’t like Jim—why, I don’t know—and he 
thinks that if I go to Saratoga and meet the 
young man I’ll come back engaged. Perhaps 
he is right, too, for Jim is a dear boy, at least 
J think he is. Of course I couldn’t think of 
disobeying papa, who is always so kind to me 
(poor man, he believes he is doing it for my 
good), so I start next Monday. Do write me 
often, Bess, for I shall be dreadfully lonely, 
How I envy you the good times you are hay. 
ing at Newport. Just think of me as buried 
alive, and let your sympathy be extended ac 
cordingly. Your disappointed friend, 
KATE. 


P. S.—Send your letters to papa’s office, and 
he will forward them to me, as I don’t even 
know the name of the horrid little place I am 
going to. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


June 27, 187-, 
Dear Bess: Well, here I am cooped up in 
the farm-house I wrote you about, miles away 
from any city, or even hotel, with my own 
thoughts for company, for Aunt Harriet is too 
much occupied with those obstreperous boysof 
hers to have any time to waste on me. Wear 
rived here yesterday morning; since then I 
have spent most of my time reading novels, of 
which I brought a good supply, and sleeping. 
I did venture to take one walk, and, by the 
way, the walks around here are very pretty, so 
I shall probably spend most of my time in ex- 
ploring. There are some other boarders in the 
house, all are married people with the excep- 
tion of two young men, whom I have never 
seen, as they are off on a fishing excursion 
somewhere. I shall await their return with 





| great impatience, for if they are eligible and 


nice, they may help one to while away the time 
with some degree of comfort. But there goes 
the supper-bell, so I’ll finish this after tea. 

Later.—Well, Bess, I am in an awful rage. 
The impudence of the creature! But I must 
commence the story coherently. I went down 
to tea, and who should I see at table directly 
opposite me but two men, one of whom is no 
other than that Mr. Hartley Kate Powers is 
always raving about. I knew him at once, for 
I had seen his picture. Of course I was intro 
duced, but I said very little to either of them; 
you know I never do rattle on at very great 
rate before strangers. AS soon as supper was 
over I went into the parlor and took my seat. 
A few minutes afterwards I heard masculine 
footsteps out on the piazza, and the odor of 
cigars eame in through the open window: I 
was looking over a book lying on the table, 
when I heard the question :— 

‘Well, Hartley, what do you think of her?” 

I know it is awfully mean to listen, Bess, 
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HER LETTERS. 








but somehow I couldn't help it, and so I stood 
still. 

“A very fine icicle. Rather chilling, how- 
ever, on a cool night like this.”’ 

A low, maseuline laugh followed, and the 
words, ‘It will give you a good chance to try, 
after Iam gone, your melting powers on such 
a subject. You’re a deucedly lucky man in 
that line of business.’’ 

“No, Ithank you. I came up here to fish, 
and not to waste time on any woman. I’d 
rather have one such day’s sport as we have 
had to-day, than a dozen flirtations.”’ 


“Waste his time,” and ‘‘flirtation.’”” Who 
asked him to waste his time, and with whom 


does he propose to have his flirtation? But I 
can’t write any more to-night. Good-by. 
KATE. 


P.S.—Well, if snubbing can do our friend 
any good, I think he will improve forthwith. 
You see, the other one went back to the city 
this morning and left Mr. Hartley here alone. 
This morning at breakfast he was disposed to 
be talkative; but I flatter myself I rather 
chilled any such disposition, and, before the 
meal was over, he relapsed into silence. After 
breakfast I went again into the parlor, and, 
seating myself at the piano, began playing 
some snatches of pieces, when he walked into 
the room. 

“If I do not disturb you,”’ he said, “I should 
like to come in and hear you play. The piano 
has been unopened until you came.”’ 

I turned, and, looking him straight in the 
face for a moment, said :— 


“You do not disturb me, but I must stop | 
But, | steep bank. 


playing, as I have some letters to write. 
Mr. Hartley, wouldn’t it be wasting your time 
on a woman? I thought you ‘came up here 
to fish,’”’? and then I sailed very grandly out 
of the room. It was very foolish and silly I 
know, Bess, but I was awfully angry. 

His face was a picture, you may imagine, as 
I finished speaking. But my postscript threat- 
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had that stormy scene in the parlor, he came 
up to me as I was standing by myself on the 
piazza, and said :— 

‘*Miss Sanford, I hope you will pardon that 


| remark I made, which you seem to have over- 


heard. It was one of those fovlish speeches a 
man makes one instant and is sorry for the 
next. As 1am rather sick of watering-places, 
I came here to avoid society and to spend my 
time quietly ‘fishing and shooting.” 

“IT am quite sure I shall not interfere with 
any of Mr. Hartley’s plans,” I replied, as 


| tranquilly as I knew how. 
I had heard enough, and I quietly withdrew. | 
Bess, did you ever hear of such impudence? | 


“T have acknowledged my fault, and asked 
your pardon ; Icandono more, Miss Sanford,”’ 
was the still more haughty answer; and since 
that time not an unnecessary word has passed 


| between us. 


| than to be buried in this horrid place. 


O Bess! I am awfully homesick. I had 
rather be shut up in New York, hot as it is, 
How I 
envy those girls the nice times they are having 
at Saratoga! Your letters are a perfect god- 
send, so write often. Good-by! Lovingly, 

KATE. 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


July 10, 187-. 

DEAR Bess: I have such lots to tell you I 
searcely know where to begin, and my hand is 
so lame I can hardly hold a pen. But to ex- 
plain. One week ago to-day I started out in 
the morning to get some ferns, of which I am 
making a collection. I had gathered quite a 
number, and was on my way home, when I 
saw one exquisitely delicate little one growing 
some feet above my head, out of the side of a 
This I coveted at once. I am 
not much of a climber, but it seemed so easy 
to take a few steps up the bank and pick the 
little beauty; so, a half minute later, I was 
stretching out my hand to gather the flower, 


| when the earth slipped from under my feet, 


ens to be longer than my letter. Still I thought | 


I must tell you all about it. Good-by again. 
Yours, K. D. 8. 


July 1, 187-. 


DEAR Bess: Your letter was received, and | 


was very welcome. Iam glad you think I did 
right. I tell you what it is, though ; it is very 
dreary work quarrelling with the only com- 
panionable person in the house, especially if 
that person is a young man and good looking. 
It is very lonely for me, I assure you. And 


| 
| 
| 


and, clutching vainly at some underbrush 
very near, I half fell, half rolled, landing 
heavily on the hard ground below. I picked 
myself up, tried to take a step forward, when 
a terrible darting pain seized my right ankle, 
and another equally severe in my wrist. To 
stand or walk was impossible, so I threw my- 
self at the foot of the nearest tree, and then 
the pain became so intense that everything 
grew black around me, and I quietly fainted. 
How long I remained unconscious I never 
knew; but when I opened my eyes, Mr. Hart- 
ley was bending over me, anxiety expressed 


| on every feature of his face. 


then it is so uncomfortable meeting him so | 


much, especially as he has apologized and 

shown himself anxious to make up, and I have 

rudely refused to do so. 

happened : On the evening of the same day we 
VOL. XCIII. —22 


This was the way it | 


‘“‘What has happened? Can I be of any 
assistance ?’”’ he said, hurriedly. 

“T have had a fall, Mr. Hartley, and this 
right foot of mine is sprained,’’ and just here 
again the pain grew so severe that I could not 
help erying a little. 
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“Poor child!’ he said, compassionately. 
‘*Let me see what I can do;’’ and, opening a 
sharp knife, he began to cut away the boot; 
doing it, too, as gently and carefully as a wo- 
man would. This over, he said, ‘‘ Now, the 
next question is, how you are to get home. 
You can’t walk. I see no other alternative ; 
it is not far ; I shall have to carry you—uniess 
you object,’’ he added. 

“I shall give myself up into your hands,” I 
said, feeling too weak to resist him. “ But, 
stop a moment, Mr. Hartley; I have acted 
very rudely, and I am sorry. Will you—for- 
give me?”’ 

“It is I who should ask forgiveness, Miss 
Sanford,’’ he replied, and there was an expres- 
sion in his eyes that I had never seen there 
before. 

And so, Bess, I suffered the man whom five 
minutes ago I thought I hated, to take me up 
in his arms like a baby of two years, instead 
of twenty, and carry me home. I never knew 
just how we got there, for I fainted again, and 
when I came to I found Aunt Harriet, the 
landlady, and the doctor (who happened to be 
one of the boarders) bending over me. Well, 
to make a long matter short, I was in bed two 
days, but since then have been able to sit up, 
and, by taking Mr. Hartley’s arm, I am able 
to get as far as the piazza. There I spend al- 
most the entire day, while Mr. Hartley reads 
aloud, or we talk; and then several times he 
has brought out his guitar and sung for me, 
playing his own accompaniments. I don’t 
think that I like to hear men in general play 
on a guitar, it appears rather effeminate; but 
no one would suspect that of him. In reading 
over this letter, I see a great deal of it is about 
Mr. Hartley. Now, Bess, don’t grow prophetic, 
and predict a love affair. I assure you there 
is nothing of the kind between us, and I do 
not know that there ever will be. This fall- 
ing in love and getting engaged seems a more 
serious matter to me now than it once did. 
But, Bess, I wish you could see him ; I should 
like to have your opinion. He seems so much 
more manly than such fellows as Jim Barnes, 
and Stafford, and all the rest of that set. But 
I must close. Writing so long a letter has 


made my hand pain mea great deal. So good- 
by, dear! Write me often. 
Yours, lovingly, KATE. 


Some weeks afterwards Miss Howard re- 
ceived the following epistle, addressed in a 
masculine hand. It read :— 


My Dear Miss Howarp: To-day, while I 
was conversing with a certain young lady ona 
subject of considerable interest to us both, she 
interrupted me by saying, ‘‘Ned, dear, we 
hav’n’t asked Bessie.”” Not fully comprehend- 
ing her meaning, I asked for an explanation, 
which was given. In accordance, therefore, 
with my instructions, I write to say that this 


| young lady has been kind enough to commit 
her future iffto my hands. I have promised to 
care for her as God may give me strength. 
Now all that is wanting is your blessing. 
Will you give it? I am yours, with great 
| respect, EDWARD O. HARTLEY. 


lt is needless to say she gave it. 
A PREJUDICE REMOVED. 


BY ABBIE LEE. 











On the banks of the eastern shore of Virginia 
an elegant mansion reared its lofty height. 
Around and even down to the ‘‘sea-girt shore” 
| the extensive grounds were laid out with a lavy- 
| ish splendor which betokened the possessor to 

be a person of rare taste and refinement, as well 
as great wealth. 

The winter evening had set in with a cold, 
windy rain. Small particles of snow fell against 
the window-pane, as if trying to take refuge 
| beside the glowing hearth, which cast a ruddy 
| light upon the costly furniture. On sucha cheer- 
less night Elford Trevis was to bring home his 
bride. Even the elements seemed to resent 
such an innovation, and the old house dog, 
who sat within the door-way, raised his shaggy 
head as the sound of the sea king lashing his 
turbulent subjects fell on his ear. 

Upon the marble mantle-piece a jewelled 
miniature clock, suspended between two flying 
cherubs, noted the lapse of time, a tiny bird 
sprang from some hidden niche, and, after 
warbling a few silvery notes, it clapped its 
wings, and five ringing strokes vibrated dis- 
| tinctly through the room. As the sound fell 
| upon the ear of a young girl buried within the 
| cushions of a large chair, she started up. 
| Five o’clock! But one hour more and the 
| steamer will be in, and the cars leave. One 
| look at those precious little ones, then this 
| heart must learn to look elsewhere for love.” 

As she spoke Enna Trevis left the room. 
Searce eighteen summers of her life had 
passed, and but little more than two years 
since she had placed the first garland, wet with 
her bitter tears, upon her idolized mother’s 
grave. From that day forward she turned the 
key against her own blighting sorrow, and was 
| the light and comfort in the darkened home for 
| her father and two little sisters. 
The affection which existed between Elford 
| Trevis and his daughter was touching. His 
| manner toward her was always tender, gentle, 
deferential ; his pride all centred in her. She 

| rode with him, sang with him, consulted with 
him in all business matters; she looked upon 
her father as the noblest work of the Creator, 
and truly they were as essential to each other 
as the sunbeam to the rose. 

Fufl soon the earth upon the grave of Elford 

Trevis’s wife became green with the grass and 
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flowers his children had planted within the in- 
closure. Eighteen months had fled, and the 
only change in his usual way of living was a 
call from his State for Mr. Trevis to fill an 


honored seat in the legislative halls at. Rich- 
The time of his absence seemed long to | 


mond. 
Enna, and the smile which welcomed his glad 
return told him so. 

On the evening of his return, after the little 
ones had kissed papa and sister ‘‘ good-night,’”’ 
and gone to rest, Mr. Trevis wrapped a fleecy 
nubia around the form of his daughter, and 
with a pardonable thrill of pride and joy that 
so much beauty, grace, and elegance belonged 
to him, he bore her away to the garden. While 
they were seated upon a rustic seat, he gave 
her an account of his travels, of the thunders 
of applause which followed his efforts to rep- 
resent the cause of his constituents, and then 
he told her of a gentle, loving woman who had 
promised to come and fill the vacancy made by 
her dead mother. 

She listened in unbroken silence to the tale 
of the early love which had existed between 
Ellen Weldon and himself in their youth, of 
the trial of separation; her marriage and his; 
how they had now met again after she had 
laid her husband and child in the grave, and 


his children. 

It was her way to take things calmly, and he 
could not see the anguish in her eyes as she 
rested against his strong breast. Soon they 
returned to the house, and he stopped her be- 
neath the hall lamp. 

“My darling, you sympathize with me in 
this great joy?” 

**You must do all things right, dear father.’’ 
But the pent-up agony of her soul burst out in 
one cry, ‘‘My mother, my precious mother !’’ 
and she lay in his arms insensible, and almost 
as cold as the marble figures which filled the 
niches of the spacious hall. 

Only in the silence of her own chamber, with 
her dear mother’s portrait before her, did she 
give way to her grief. 

“T cannot call her mother—1 cannot. O 
mother, darling mother, lying in your silent 
grave, how can I see another take your place? 
I cannot, I must leave all the dear associa- 
tions, this loved home, and wander alone into 
the world ; bid adieu to my darling father, my 
little sister, my home, happiness, and life.’’ 


‘ And thus the misguided girl put away from 


her the happiness of her young life, and re- 
solved to go away to some crowded city, and, 
under an assumed name, earn a maintenance. 

The time glided by; Mr. Trevis, urged on 
by the growing sadness which shadowed the 
Madonna face of his daughter, hastened the 
time of his marriage, feeling confident that a 
meeting between those two, so dearly loved, 
would remove all prejudice. 
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The winter evening grew more boisterous as 
the hour approached which would herald the 
coming of the steamer. 

Enna Trevis passed from the parlor up to 
the nursery, where her young sisters lay in the 
sweet sleep of innocence. After pressing kiss 
after kiss upon their lips, and dropping many 
a tear on the golden curls of her three-years- 
old pet and darling, Ola, she turned the key 
once more on her sorrow, and, stepping into 
the carriage, ordered Richard to drive to town 
and to the depot. ‘And hurry back, Richard, 
so as to be in time to meet father when the 
steamer stops.”’ 

They reached the depdt in time, and, unno- 
ticed, Enna took her seat in the sleeping-car 
for Baltimore and from thence to Washington, 
in answer to an advertisement for a teacher. 


The steamer which bore Mr. Trevis and his 
bride to their home ploughed the waves as they 
dashed madly against its iron-bound sides; 
they were together, and nearing the haven of 
rest and love, and what cared they for wind and 
rain and storm? there was calm within—per- 
fect peace and rest. 

‘““We are nearly home, my Ellen—one hour 
more. I growimpatientas the time approaches 


he the beautiful, loving, and lovable mother of | to clasp my two treasures in one embrace—my 


wife and daughter. You will love the little 
Rosie and Ola too.” 

“‘Dear Enna. This beautiful picture is very 
like you; I shall love her for that if not for her 
sweet self. Yes, I shall love them all.” 

The hour passed, and the steamer lay oppo- 
site Mr. Trevis’s beautiful country seat. Soon 
they were landed and seated in the carriage. 
It was not until they had started for home that 
Mr. Trevis inquired, ‘‘They are all well at 
home, Richard?” 

“Yes, sir; and Miss Enna bade me give you 
this letter before she left.” 

‘*Left? Where has she gone?” 

‘*She went off in the cars this evening, sir. 
I suppose she has gone to visit some of her rel- 
atives ; I do not know.’’ 

“Doubtless. Well, I suppose this letter will 
explain.” 

With the hand of his wife clasped in his own, 
he buried the bitter disappointment in his breast, 
and awaited their arrival at home to solve the 
mystery. There, in the quiet of home, they 
read it together. 


“*Forgive me, my father, my precious father ; 
my heart is broken, and longs for rest in the 
grave. I feel that I have taken a step of which, 
you will not eeprere but, God helping me, I 
must <7 it through. I could not call her 
mother ; that name is sacred to an angel; there 
was no other Il could give her without disrespect 
to you. Ishallhear of her, and learn to love her 
as she is kind to you and my dear little sisters. 
I shall not want. I have money, which your 


liberality has always so bountifully supplied, 
and, with my education, I shall make a living. 


If I could only kiss you instead of this painted 
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ivory, I would be willing to give- you up and 
die. God bless you both, dear father, and 
make you_happy. ENNA.”’ 


“Tt grieves me to have brought this great 
sorrow upon you, Elford. She must be found. 
Oh, my darling, we must search for her, and 
then I shall teach her to love me.”’ 

“It has come with a crushing force,’ said 
Mr. Trevis, “‘but Ihave you, my own wife, and 
all shall yet be well. Yes, we must search for 
her and woo her back to her nest before her 
flight shall have gained publicity.” And thus 
they went to work hand in hand. 


The shadows of evening fell across the fire- 
lighted room of acity home. A lady was seated 
within the glow of its genial warmth ; she held 
a book in her hand, but she did not appear to 
read, for her gaze remained fixed upon the fire. 
Her reverie was broken by the entrance of a 
girl of ten. 

** Excuse me for interrupting you, Miss Sivert, 
but mother sent me to beg that you would have 
the kindness to come down and play for Ettie. 
She is in one of her nervous fits, and Doctor 
Clyde says we must humor her.” 

**Certainly, I will come with pleasure,” and 
arising she followed her to the parlor, where 
were seated around the sofa of the invalid child, 
Colonel and Mrs. Benton and Doctor Clyde. 
With a grace and elegance, which was alone 
peculiar to Enna Trevis, and whom the reader 
will recognize, she acknowledged the introduc- 
tion to Doctor Clyde, and took her seat at the 
piano. Strain after strain of soft, liquid music 
floated through the room, which appeared to 
soothe the sick child more than all the doctor’s 
opiates. 

‘*Who is she, Mrs. Benton? 

“The friend and governess of my daughters, 
Doctor Clyde.” 

**Excuse me; what is her name? and where 
is she from ?”’ 

“I see, like ourselves, you have become in- 
terested in her. Colonel Benton and I fear she 
has seen some great sorrow; while Janie and 
Ettie think her some princess in disguise. She 
answered our advertisement for a governess, 
and more than fills the office. Dear little Ettie 
clings to her, and she alone can soothe those 
nervous attacks. Her grace and gentleness, 
united with the melancholy sweetness of her 
face, touch me to the soul. I would gladly 
draw her away from her sorrow, but a certain 
reticence of manner repels anything like curi- 


osity. AnneSivertishername. Ido not know | 


where she is from, and she has been with us a 
month ; her letters were postmarked from Rich- 
mond. You have not heard her sing, her voice 
is music itself. Ettie, will you not ask Miss 
Anne to sing your favorite song—-‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen ?’”’ 

Enna complied with their request, and even 
surpassed herself. Song after song was called 





| for, and still they could not see the effort it 
| cost the weary, sorrowing girl; nor did they 
relax their assiduity (not unkindly meant), till 
Ettie begged that she would play and sing the 
old song, so often sung with the dear parents, 
one in the grave, the other separated by her 
| own act, perhaps forever by his just ‘resent- 
ment. She tried one bar, and sang the first 
line— 
“The dearest spot of earth to me is home,” 


then, growing sick and faint, she turned from 
the piano, saying, ‘‘Not now, Ettie, another 
time, dear child,”” and bowing, she left the 
room. 

On reaching her own room she locked the 
door, and, throwing herself upon the sofa, she 
wept the most bitter tears she had shed since 
her mother had been taken from her. Poor 
Enna, homesick, heartsick, which all her pride 
and fortitude could not overcome, the sense of 
utter loneliness which oppressed her. 

Doctor Clyde left soon after Enna had retired, 
and with him the image of the sweet, sad face, 
the sound of the voice so full of unuttered 
weeping. 

“She has suffered—she still suffers. If Ellen 
were only here, she would win her to tell her 
grief. I will write to her.” 

While the doctor is seated in his office pen- 
ning the letter, we will tell the reader some- 
thing of this young physician, who came to the 
city five years before. Unknown, except by 
Colonel and Mrs. Benton, he found little to 
occupy his time, and his office hours remained 
unbroken, save occasianally by a few charity 
patients. Things went on thus for more than 
a month, when a pestilential fever broke out. 

In the haunts of the lowly and in poverty- 
stricken abodes Doctor Clyde would wend his 
way, and, as though the magic of healing were 
his to give, the angel of death was stayed by 
his touch, and the sweet sleep of returning con- 
sciousness visited his patients. Soon his fame 
went abroad, and from that time Doctor Clyde’s 
name became a familiar household word in 
many homes, both lowly and lordly. Possessed 
of many manly virtues, a handsome face and 
form, he did not fail to attract the attention of 
the city belles, but having reached the age of 
thirty, he still remained heart-whole, and as 
much devoted to the sister Ellen, to whom we 
left him writing, as ever. A part of his letter 
ran thus :— 


‘Tam sorry, dear Ellen, you could not accept 
the invitation of our mutual friend Mrs. Benton; 
but I suppose your new duties and ties are suffi- 
cient excuse. I feel like quarrelling with Mr. 
Trevis for cheating us out of this visit. I would 
particularly like to have you see and know a 
young girl who is with Mrs. Benton in the ca- 
pacity of a teacher, and who interests us all 
very much. She is beautiful, graceful, and 
dignified, and yet such ineffable sadness veils 
her sweet face, as to make it almost a sorrow 
to look at her. She is so reserved that no one 
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has ventured near the grief which is sapping 
her life. If you were only here, I know you 
could soothe her. Her name (which does no 
correspond with her face) is Anne Sivert.” 


Day after day found Doctor Clyde at the 
house of Mrs. Benton. Ettie’s increasing ill 
health demanded his constant attendance. In 





up her beautiful sad eyes made his great heart 
bound for one brief second ; then, withdrawing 
herself from him, she exclaimed :— 

*‘You must not, you cannot, Doctor Clyde. 
Iam not what I seem. Why did you tell me 
this? Iam miserable, indeed ;” and just then 
arriving at home, she sprang up the steps, and 


visiting Ettie, he had ample opportunity of ob- | hastened to her own room. 


serving the growing paleness and languor of 
her chosen friend and constant companion. 
With genuine grief, he saw the roses fade from 
her cheek and her step grow feeble day by day. 
A month of daily intercourse had only strength- 
ened his respectful admiration for her, and he 
was the only one she knew in that strange city 
save the dear friends she had made in her lone- 
liness—Colonel and Mrs. Benton. Coming in 
one day he found her alone with Ettie. After 
speaking to the child, he turned to her, say- 
ing :— 

‘‘Mrs. Benton has requested me to take your 
case in hand. How are you to-day?” 

“‘T am quite well,’’ she replied, ‘‘ with the 
exception of a headache.” 

‘“Mrs. Benton says you have resisted all her 
entreaties to take exercise ; as your physician, 
I insist upon a ride or walk this evening.” 

“IT do not need either, and prefer remaining 
at home.”’ 

“Still, I insist upon it. My buggy is at the 
door ; will you ride with me?” 

“Thank you. I prefer walking, if either.’’ 

“Well, hurry, or you will have a snowstorm 
with which to battle. I will remain with Ettie 
until her mother returns.”’ 

Enna was soon equipped, and started out; 
at first her step was feeble, but in a short time 
the sharpness of the air gave her new life and 
elasticity. She walked on toward the cemetery 
without thinking of the distance. Soon little 
flakes of snow began to fall, and, turning, she 
retraced her steps as rapidly as she could. 
With her veil over her face and her eyes bent 
on the ground, she did not observe Doctor 
Clyde approach until he spoke. 

‘*You have taken more of a walk than I in- 
tended ; take my arm, and walk more slowly ; 
you are panting for breath. Why did you 
walk to the cemetery upon so gloomy an after- 
noon? It is sad enough at best.’ 

“‘The place and Weather correspond with 
my feelings. Ishould dwell among the tombs.” 

‘What is this great grief which clouds your 
life? Tell me,’’ he said. 

“Tell you? Why should 1? 
bear it alone.” 

‘Because it is killing you. Have I not 
watched you day by day grow thin, and your 
eye grow heavy, with unshed tears? I cannot 
stand it, because I love you. I have never 
told another this, but I cannot see you die. 
Be my wife, and let me share your sorrows, 
and you my joys.”’ 

The on} ray of exquisite jow which lighted 


I am able to 


| 





Doctor Clyde would have turned and walked 
away, but for Janie, who ran out, exclaiming, 
**Doctor Clyde, Aunt Ellen has come, and she 
is so anxiously looking for you!’’ 

Soon he had clasped the dear sister to his 
heart, and, with ‘‘Thank God you have not 
come too late!’’ he turned away, and would 
have left her, but she laid her hand upon his 
arm. 

‘* What is it that troubles you, Clinton 2’ 

**Go to her, sister—the young girl, sick, suf- 
fering, broken-hearted, but pure as an angel— 
alone up stairs. Mrs. Benton does not know 
how sick she is.” 

Not so much in his words, as in the far-off 
depths of his dark eye, she read the story of 
‘‘hope denied.”” Unclasping a miniature from 
her watch-chain, she handed it to him. 

‘‘Have you ever seen the original of this ?’’ 

‘‘How have you come by this? It is a like- 
ness of Miss Anne Sivert.”’ 

‘‘Spell her name backward, and you have 
the name of my step-daughter, Enna Trevis. 
She left her father’s home rather than meeta 
step-mother. I must win her love before she 
finds me out.” 

‘*God grant it! Whoever knew you without 
loving you?”’ 

“Ah! I see you are as blind as ever; but 
come, I must let Carro and Colgnel Benton 
into our secret.’’ 

The snow fell thick and fast against the 
window, but Enna lay moaning, all unconscious 
of the snow. The moaning did not cease, nor 
did she appear to notice the entrance of Mrs. 
Benton. 

** Dear Miss Anne, what is the matter ?’’ 

‘*T do not know,”’ she replied. ‘‘Is it morn- 
ing?’’ 

‘Oh, no! it is evening, and I came to beg 
you to come down. My old friend and school- 
mate has come on a visit, and I would like you 
to form her acquaintance.”’ 

“Yes, 1 willcome. Is she at the cemetery? 
Doctor Clyde said it was gloomy there. But 
the sun is shining brightly here. Howit burns 
my head!’’ 

‘Lie down, my child; I fear you are very 
sick.”’ 

All that night they watched beside her couch 
—Mrs. Benton, Doctor Clyde, and the rejected 
step-mother. All night her lips gave utterance 
to the thoughts of her active brain. 

‘Father, dear father, do not turn away from 
your child in anger. See, my own mother has 
come, and is pleading for me; it is your own 
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“Do angels weep, mother? I 
I am so 


burning brow. 
thought God wiped away all tears. 
tired! Rock me to sleep, mother.” 

When the morning light stole in through the 
closed shutters, Enna lay in a deep sleep, with 
one hand of her step-mother clasped in her 
own, while the other bathed her fevered brow. 

**Keep herasleep, Ellen. I mustride around 
and see my patients, but I will be back soon,”’ 
and Doctor Clyde turned to go. 





i 
| 


Enna. Kiss me, mother ;”’ and, as the step- | slept again. With the morning came Doctor 
mother’s lips pressed hers, a tear fell upon her 


Clyde. 

**Can we take her home soon, Clinton?” 
Mrs. Trevis asked. 

‘** Yes, in three or four days,’’ he replied. 

** And you will go with us?” 

**T fear not; my patients require my atten- 
tion.” 

“Dear Clint, you must. Elford and I will 
be so much disappointed. There are other 
physicians to whom you can leave your pa- 


| tients.” 


“Clinton, shall I write her father of her | 


situation ?”’ 
“Oh, no! 
she will have passed the crisis. 
sleep willresultin good. Save him the anguish 
and snspense ; watch her closely, sister.” 
The morning passed, and still Enna slept; 


Before he can receive the letter, 


I trust this | 


the evening closed, and her slumber remained | 


unbroken. It was beyond the hour of mid- 
night. Doctor Clyde sat on one side, and Mrs. 
Trevis on the other. When she opened her 
eyes, the old sad, weary look had passed away, 
and a sweet, gentle smile lighted them. Doc- 
tor Clyde spoke to her, felt her pulse, and, 
turning to his sister, said, ‘She is much better ; 
I will leave her with you now, and come again 
in the morning.”’ 

Mrs. Trevis arranged the pillows, adminis- 
tered a composing draught, and resumed her 
station by the bed. Enna watched her, and 
when she took her seat she said :— 

“You are very kind. Who are you?” 

“IT am Mrs. Benton’s early friend. Have 
you never heard Carro speak of Mrs. Wel- 
don ?”’ 

“I think | must; the name is familiar. You 
are very kind to watch beside me. Have I 
been very sick?” 

“Yes. Doctor Clyde thought you had the 
brain fever; but that symptom has passed. 
God has been very good to you, dear child; he 
has spared your life.’ 

“Have I been so near death, and away from 
my own father? Mrs. Weldon, J left my home 
because I feared to meet my step-mother. Do 
you think my father can forgive me?” 

‘Oh, yes, my child! Why should he not? 
You have suffered.” 

“T have, I have; but I will go to my father, 
and I will try to make my step-mother love 
me.”” 

“You must sleep now, and we will talk to- 
morrow, when you are better. You must go 
home with me, and I will take you to your 
father.” 

‘*Thank you, dear Mrs. Weldon! 
too kind to me, an utter stranger.”’ 

‘Not all a stranger; I have heard of you. 
Doctor Clyde is my brother, and Mrs. Benton 
is my early friend.”’ 

So, weary and drowsy from the opiate, Enna 


You are 


| 


**Well, I will see what I can do.’’ 


Again the steamer bound for the eastern 
shore ploughed the deep, but this time the sun- 
beams played merry pranks against those iron 
bound sides, as they were ever and anon chased 
by the “laughing water.’’ Enna Trevis re- 
clined in a spacious state-room ; Doctor Clyde 
sat by her side, reading aloud; while Mrs. 
Trevis sat in the doorway, employed with 
some fancy knitting. Enna appeared restless, 
and Doctor Clyde laid aside the book. 

“Dear Mrs. Weldon, my father wrote you 
he would meet you at your home?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

** And will we be much longer getting there ?” 

‘‘Not more than an hour; we will soon be 
there. But you must not allow yourself to 
become excited.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Weldon, if my step-mother were only 


| like you”— 





**Well, dear?’’ 

**T should love her very much; I could not 
help loving her.”’ 

**We shall see.”’ 

Enna remained perfectly calm outwardly, 
while Doctor Clyde paced back and forth the 
deck. With his arms folded across his broad 
chest, the shadow had deepened in those dark 
eyes since the evening his sister had sounded 
their depths ; but there was no other token of 
the light which had been quenched. 

Soon the boat had stopped; then came the 
sound of a footstep that both those waiting 
women knew so well; then the voice, ‘‘God 
bless you, Clinton! you are more than wel- 
come.” Mrs. Trevis was in the doorway, and 
Enna raised herself to see her clasped in her 
father’s arms, and the Words, ‘Ellen, dear 
wife, have you brought our child?’’ was an- 
swered by a look, and she lay in that old-time 
resting-place, sobbing like a child. 

A pair of eyes all unused to tears filled to 
the brim; but with an impatient, angry ges- 
ture, Clinton Clyde turned and dashed them 
off. On the beach he saw two little girls, who, 
from the strong likeness, he knew to be Enna’s 
sisters. He took the baby Ola in his arms; he 
placed her beside their sister; then, turning 
from the happy group, he sighed. “She is 
happy now; it is all she cares for.”’ 
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The evening was very pleasant, the air soft | 
and balmy; one would almost imagine him- | 
s‘lf in a more southern clime; the gentle 
breeze came through the casement beside which 
Enna sat, about a week after her return. Mr. 
Trevis sat by her side; Mrs. Trevis was at the 
piano; Doctor Clyde and herself were singing 
some old-time songs. 

‘Ellen, have you forgotten my favorite?” 
asked Mr. Trevis, 

“*Here’s a health to one I love dear.’” 

Together they sang that sweet Seotch song | 
of Burns’, As the last note died away, Mrs. | 
Trevis arose, saying, ‘‘I must write a letter 
for you to take to Carro to-morrow, Clinton.’’ | 

Soon after Mr. Trevis was called out ; after 
they left, the silence remained unbroken. At 
last, as if urged on by an impulse, he took her 
hand and said :— 

‘**T will leave you to-morrow, and go back to 
work. Thank God! the look of sorrow and 
pain have passed from your face, even if they 
have passed into my heart. [leave you happy; 
the words of that sweet song ring in my ear, 

** Although thou can’st never be mine, 
Although even hope is denied, 
Yet sweeter for thee despairing 
Than aught in this world beside.’ 

“Farewell, farewell! You are young and 
beautiful. When a more favored suitor shall 
have placed the orange-wreath upon your 
brow, think of one whose heart no other ever 
shared.’”’ He turned to leave her, but the look 
of pleading love recalled him. ‘Can you love 
me, Enna?”’ 

‘*Forever and forever, Clinton.”’ 

They knew not how the time passed, until 
Mrs. Trevis came to say good-night. She saw 
that the shadow had fled now, and the “hope”’ 
had only been ‘deferred.’ 
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Far off in the sea there’s a beautiful isle 

That basksall the yearin the summer’s bright smile. 

So sweet are the fruits and flowers that grow, 

And fountains and streams that murmuring flow. 

So rich are the odors that perfume the air 

That the soul, in beholding, forgets its despair. 

And the heart which in this life can hope but for 
grief, 

Is soothed into slumber and dreams of relief. 

Eyes which death closed, and lips that were sealed | 

And forms long lost once more are revealed. 





— Do -_— 


A PHILOSOPHER says that the true secret of 
earthly happiness is to enjoy pleasures, as they 
arise ; for that man who can keep his eye on 
the bright present, while it is bright, tastes the 
cup of sweetness prepared for him ; but we are 
prone to look forward to dark objects, while 
we should be enjoying those that are more 
agreeable. 








RETRIBUTION. 
BY MRS, SAMUEL M. ALEXANDER. 
I. 


“She wove a tale with all a demon’s art 
Should bear to mock the secret of her heart; 
She formed a plot that o’er her fair young brow 
Should call of pain and shame the crimson glow.” 








GERTRUDE Howarp, at the tender age of 
two years, was bequeathed by a dying mother 
to a father’s love. The affections of the hus- 


| band and father centred in the little being 


who remained as the last tie which bound him 
to earth, guarding her like a cherished flower, 
which neither the air nor sunshine might too 
rudely visit. At seventeen the light-hearted 
child had grown into a being of rare loveliness, 
while to her striking beauty was added the 
charm of a sweet disposition and filial devo- 
tion. But, alas! a strange world is this, in 
which heart-breaking grief stalks abroad, eager 
for his prey, and marks as his victims the 
sweetest of earth’s blossoms. When budding 
into womanhood, Gertrude Howard’s father 
was suddenly attacked with a malignant fever, 
which, in a few days, terminated his existence. 

When Gertrude partially recovered from the 
severe shock, it was to feel more keenly the 
desolateness of her situation. She knew of no 
near relatives, was alone and unprotected. 
As she threw herself beside her father’s grave, 
and wept in passionate despair, fervently did 
she pray that the damp earth would unclose 
and receive her to its cold embrace. 

A long-tried friend of Mr. Howard attended 
to the settlement of the estate, and in the most 
pressing and affectionate manner solicited Ger- 
trude to make his house her future home. Her 
father’s property, although not so ample as 
was supposed, was fully sufficient to support 
her handsomely ; so the sorrowing girl accepted 
with tearfulness the kind offer. In Mr. Mar- 
tin’s family she received the sympathies and 
kind attentions of his wife and only daughter, 
Agnes Martin, who had been the playmate of 
her childhood. Gertrude lived in great retire- 
ment; but, though secluded from society, she 
had been seen and admired. 

Percival Seymour was the last member of a 
family noted for its high position and intellec- 
tual endowments. Possessed of ample means 
to gratify his wishes, he had spent several 
years in travel through Europe, as well as his 
own country. During a tour through the 
South-western States, fortuitous circumstances 
detained him somewhere at D , the town 
in which Gertrude Howard resided. Charmed 
by the picturesque views in the vicinity, he 
still lingered, long after the necessity for delay 
ceased to exist. In his rambles among the 
scenes that environed D , he frequently 
met Gertrude and her friend Agnes. Inquiry 
elicited the story of her bereavement. The 
narrative of her sorrow touched his heart ; 
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then followed the desire to gain her acquaint- | irregular step; then suddenly pausing before 


ance. Frequent intercourse deepened his im- 


pressions, and love came upon him ere he was | 


aware. What were the feelings of the object 
of his love? 

Gertrude Howard was the tenderly-cherished 
idol of a father’s love, upon which she leaned. 
When death, with ruthless hand, tore away 
her prop, the sense of loneliness that filled her 
soul was almost insupportable. Her heart 
yearned for some one to guide its impulses, 
share its communings, and cling to for support. 
Such an one she found in Percival Seymour. 
The correctness of his judgment would direct 
her; in the tenderness of his heart she would 


find kindred sympathy ; and the strength and | 


decision of his character would prove a sure 
defence against life’s storms. 
her gentle spirit. Under the influence of this 


sweet vision, the joy blossoms of her innocent | 


heart, that had once withered away to the 
breath of sorrow, now revived, and became 
redolent with a thousand perfumes. Without 
a word of love having passed between them, 
they yet perfectly understood each other. Pure 


as a lily, ere the dew has left its half-open | 


cup; blushing with dread that some one might 
guess how happy she was, her love resembled 
**A dream of poetry—that may not be 
Written or told—exceedingly beautiful.” 

In the almost faultless character of Percival 
Seymour, there existed one defect—suspicion 
of mankind, especially of womankind. He had 
mingled much in society, and had, as a conse- 
quence, met with heartlessness among women 
as well as men. 
an indifference to the gentle sex, and an utter 
dread and abhorrence of coquetry. His mor- 
bid sensitiveness on this point conjured up the 
idea that his wealth and station in society was 
the desideratum at which the fair ones aimed 
to carry out successfully their schemes of flir- 
tation. If a lady was particularly gracious to 
him, he was sure it was the concealment of a 
plan to jilt him. So strong was this prejudice 
that it amounted almost to monomania; and 
so completely had he ensconced himself in this 
coat of mail, as to render his heart impervious 
to the charms cf the fair beings with whom he 
associated. But his hitherto watchful heart 
had been betrayed into loving the gentle Ger- 
trude before he was aware of danger. He ad- 


mired the blended fervor and delicacy of her | 


mind, and loved her for her trusting depend- 
ence. Yet he persuaded himself that it was 
necessary to study her nature and character 
more thoroughly ere he confessed his love. 


II. 


“Ir shall never be!’’ exclaimed a haughty 
girl, as she pushed aside the embroidery frame 
over which she was bending; and, rising up, 
commenced walking the floor with a quick, 


Thus whispered | 


This had created in his mind | 


, the person whom she addressed, her eyes 
sparkling with ungovernable rage. ‘It shall 
|never be! I repeat it! Percival Seymour 
shall never marry Gertrude Howard !” 

“Pray, how will you prevent it, Maud?” 
asked the young man, who bore so striking a 
resemblance to the first speaker that it were 
an easy matter to decide the relationship be- 
tween them. ‘Everything seems to be going 
on very prosperous. Indeed, I should not be 
astonished if they are already engaged. An 
angel he ’ll get for a wife.” 

‘Fool!’ muttered the angry woman, con- 
temptuously. ‘Are you, too, caught by that 

baby face, whining voice, and affected man- 
| ners.”’ 

“Pretty language for a sister to address toa 
brother,” replied the young man, while a cold 
smile of disdain curled his mouth. ‘‘ Ah, Maud! 
| you had better take Gertrude Howard for a 
model, if you ever expect to win such a man 
ds Percival Seymour.’’ 

“The artful creature! Well does she know 
how to play her part. She feigns a sweet, pen- 
sive look, and enlists sympathy in behalf of 
her early sorrows. It is not the loss of a dead 
father she deplores. These are the arts she 
employs to secure the living lover.’’ 

“Shame on you, Maud!’’ exclaimed her 
brother, indignantly, “‘to judge of any woman 
by such a cold, heartless piece of artificiality 
as yourself.”’ 

‘“‘Tlave I not seen it all?’’ she replied, ina 
voice rendered tremulous with passion. ‘‘ Per- 
cival Seymour would have been mine had he 
not fell into the snare of that designing crea- 
ture. But it isnot too late ; I’ll have him yet.” 

‘A very maidenly assertion, upon my word,” 
| said her brother, ironically. ‘‘ But,’’ resumed 
he, in a more natural tone, ‘“‘that were easier 
said than done.” 

“‘T shall need your assistance,’’ continued 
his sister ; ‘‘ to that will be added my own dis- 
criminating judgment and unfailing resources 
of invention, and I have no fear for the result.” 

Her brother regarded her with a look of 
withering scorn. ‘‘Say your artful malicious- 
ness, and you’ll come nearer the truth. Maud, 
1 doubt if modern times can produce your 
parallel in malignity. History alone can por- 
| tray it in the nefarious Lady Rochford, who, 
synx-eyed, brought Anne Boleyn to destrue- 
tion. However,’’ he added, after a pause, “1 
| can bear a warm place hereafter as well as 
| you. I am ready to enter into any measures 
that will make me the proud and happy husband 
of Gertrude Howard. What do you propose?” 

“IT have no settled plan as yet,’ replied 
Maud, without taking any notice of the former 
part of his observation. ‘I intend to watch 
narrowly the course of events, and make them 
subservient to my purpose. What I expect of 
you is to follow closely where I lead.” 
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Maud Thornton had been the schoolmate of 
Gertrude Howard; but so uncongenial were 
their natures that, as they grew up, nothing 
more than the civilities of society were kept 
up between them. Maud Thornton was vain, 
haughty, selfish, and revengeful ; indeed, there 
was scarcely a redeeming trait in her charac- 
ter. But, possessing an uncommon share of 
vivacity, together with considerable personal 
attractions, her great moral defects were con- 
cealed when in society. She loved Percival 
Seymour as much as she was capable of loving 
anyone. Gertrude Howard had ever been the 
object of her envy. Now that she was likely 
to become a rival, the most implacable hatred 
took possession of her mind. Charles Thorn- 
ton, the brother of Maud, differed but little 
from his sister, except that'a bad man seldom 
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possesses in the same proportion the expertness | 


to devise mischief, and the tact in carrying out 
those qualities of artfulness that characterize 
a bad woman. As we have seen, he loved 
Gertrude Howard, and hesitated not at the 
means employed to obtain her. He supposed, 
if the intimacy between her and Percival Sey- 
mour could be broken off, there would be no 
obstacle to his happiness. According to the 
instructions of his sister, he set about culti- 
vating an acquaintance with Seymour, endeav- 
oring to find out his peculiarities. Seymour 
found in Thornton an agreeable and pleasing 
companion. 

One day, when ovt on a shooting party, 
Seymour's gun suddenly burst, wounding him 
severely. During the insensibility occasioned 
by severe pain and loss of blood, Thornton 
had him conveyed to his own residence, as 
affording earlier assistance from its being 
nearer the place of the accident than the hotel 
where he boarded. On examination, the wound 


proved to be a dangerous one, and the fever | 


that ensued reduced him so low that his life 
was despaired of. 
ever, baffled the disease, and at length he was 
convalescent. 


A strong constitution, how- | 


| 
| 


| tives of idle curiosity. 
The only solace while lingering | 


on his bed of pain was the thought of Gertrude. | 


He fully determined that immediately on his 
restoration to health he would offer her his 
heart and hand. 

During the protracted sickness, he was at- 
tended in the most faithful manner by Charles 
Thornton. 
ness completely won upon the generous nature 
of Percival Seymour. 
best friend, for whom he would have made any 
sacrifice. Seymour was now able to sit up, 
and once more taste the sweets of returning 
health. Latterly he had noticed an air of ab- 
straction about his friend that sorely grieved 
him. He watched him closely, and, when 
Thornton thought he was not observed, he 
would sit in deep dejection, while heavy sighs 
heaved his breast; then, drawing from his 


His seemingly disinterested kind- | 


He regarded him as his ! 
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would gaze on it until the tears were ready to 
start, and, fondly kissing it, would carefully 
lay it away in its hiding-place. Seymour re- 
spected his feelings. Not for worlds would he 
have had his friend know he was a witness of 
his weakness. The truth flashed upon him. 
Thornton loved. From his melancholy mien, 
his suit was unsuccessful. Perhaps some 
heartless creature had dared to trifle with the 
affections of such a noble and generous soul. 
Seymour deplored the folly of man for loving, 
and the heartlessness of women for coquetting. 
At length one morning, from a dreamy reverie, 
he happened to open his eyes very suddenly. 
Beside his couch sat Thornton, the locket lying 
in his hand, and he regarding it with a look of 
great fondness mingled with grief. Before he 
could recover his presence of mind, Thornton 
lifted his eyes and met those of Seymour fixed 
on him. In evident confusion he closed his 
hand upon the locket, but it was too late; his 
secret was discovered. It occurred to Percival 
to rally his friend upon his attachment; per- 
haps he might win his confidence, and, by 
sharing his grief, lessen its poignancy. At all 
risks he determined to broach the subject, 
fully persuaded that, if he understood the 
case, he could be of service. 

‘Nay, Thornton,"’ said he, ina cheery voice, 
‘*do not be so selfish. Allow me a glimpse of 
that pretty face you hold in your covetous 
grasp; for pretty it is, if you admire it.” 

** And as false as fair,’’ returned Thornton, 
bitterly, and, relapsing into his former deiected 
mood, seemed to preclude all attempts at fur- 
ther conversation. But Seymour was not to 
be diverted. Having the welfare of his friend 
at heart, he determined to persevere. 

“‘Thornton,”’ said Percival, with manly 
frankness, ‘‘excuse me if I have aroused from 
their repose thoughts of an unpleasant nature. 
Such was not my intention ; neither do I desire 
to pry into the secrets of your heart from mo- 
But having, unknown 
to you, and unintentionally on my part, ob- 
served many things that led me to suspect the 
state of your affections, I deemed that a repose 
of confidence might enable me to be of some 
service to you, which it would be my greatest 
happiness to render.”’ 

‘*Heaven be praised for granting me such a 
friend !"’ exclaimed Thornton, as he cordially 
grasped Percival’s entended hand; “but alas! 
you can be of no use to me; therefore it is un- 
necessary to trouble you with’’— 

“Tf nothing else will be gained,” replied Sey- 
mour, who assumed the conversation, unfin- 
ished as Thornton had left it, “rest assured 
your heart will feel lighter when its burden of 
grief is divided with a friend.” 

‘Impossible! Naught on earth can heal the 
wounds of a crushed spirit, or restore happi- 
ness to the heart whence hope hath departed. 


bosom a beautifully-wrought golden locket, he | It began in our early youth,” continued Thorn- 
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ton,” ‘was the charm of my boyish days, and 
the hope of my manhood. Need | teli you how 
1 loved?” exclaimed he, fervently, as glowing 
with his subject he forgot his former embar- 
rassment, and seemed now as anxious to dwell 
upon the theme as before he had been reluc- 
tant. ‘It filled my whole soul—became my 
animating principle—gave vigor to my intel- 
lect, fervor to my devotions, energy to my cha- 
racter. It was returned, too, with the purity 
of a young heart's first love. She was a con- 
fiding and innocent young creature, too guile- 
less to conceal her attachment for me. Her 
lovely head found its resting place on my 
shoulder, and again and again was she clasped 
to my loving heart. Thus we grew up and 
were betrothed. But why dwell on those mo- 
ments of ineffable bliss? for years they were 
the light of my existence ; now they are gone, 
never to return. A change came over my be- 
loved. When I sought to know the cause, and 
to revive the recollections of by-gone hours, 
she coldly repulsed me, telling me I must for- 
get, as she had, the fancies of her girlish days. 
teminding her of the solemn engagement be- 
tween us, of which Heaven was the witness, 
she answered with a scornful smile, that I 
could not expect her to fulfil, or even remem- 
ber engagements that were made when she 
was a mere child. At length she refused to 
see me. Iam left to bear the anguish as best 
I can.” 

Charles Thornton paused, overcome by his 
emotions, while Percival was deeply moved at 
the recital of his wrongs. ‘‘Am I acquainted 
with her?’’ asked he, in a soothing tone. 

“‘Yes—no—that is—1 mean—let us speak no 
more about it,” said Thornton, exceedingly 
agitated, and evidently from different emotions 
than those which had just before held their 
sway over him. 

**What ails you, Charles?” asked Percival, 
astonished at his singularity of speech and 
manner. 
strange answers.”’ 


“Seek to question me no further,’’ responded | 


Thornton. ‘Too much has already been said ; 
but thank Heaven I have not gone too far,” 
he continued, in an undertone, as if thinking 
aloud. ‘He knows not who it is.”’ 

‘“*What can you mean? Of whom have you 
been speaking? Tell me her name,” wildly 
demanded Seymour, while a strange and sick- 
ening presentiment crept around his heart. 

“Alas! you know not what you ask,” said 
Thornton, his eyes resting sadly upon him. 
‘*Who could have foreseen all this? No, no, 
you could not bear it.” 

‘*T can bear anything but this torturing sus- 
pense; speak quickly!’ almost gasped Perci- 
val, a death-like pallor spreading over his 
countenance. 

Charles Thornton returned noanswer. Slow- 
ly unclasping the fingers that seemed to cling 


“What am I to gather from your | 
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with fond tenacity to the locket, he extended 
his hand toSeymour. A look was sufficient. In 
their sweet placidity, as pure and sinless as an 
angel’s, the lovely features of Gertrude How- 
ard met his wild gaze. An agonizing cry es- 
eaped from his stricken heart as he sank back 
-upon the pillow. It was the struggle of a 
mighty spirit. While it was going on a gleam 
of fiend-like triumph shot across the counte- 
| nance of the wretch who sat beside him; and 
_ instantly passing away, left upon it the former 
| woeful expression. After some time Percival 
| Seymour arose. His face was deadly pale. 
|The mental suffering of years had gone over 
him in those few moments. 
“*My friend,’’ said he, in a voice so calm that 
it quite startled Thornton, ‘how deeply I have 
| wronged you your suffering heart can best tell. 
| Yet your generous spirit has returned good for 
evil; cherishing with your kindness the ser- 
pent who had coiled itself around your hopes 
| of happiness, and poisoned them with its ven- 
om. Say that you forgive me, and the rest of 
my life shall prove how utterly I deplore the 
ignorance that unconsciously led me to injure 
you. But rest assured nothing has passed be- 
tween the lady and myself that need for an 
instant disturb your peace. The love for her, 
that 1 now confess to you, has never been 
breathed into her ear. Excuse me if I advert 
to unpleasant circumstances. I once noticed 
in Miss Howard’s possession a counterpart of 
the locket you have just showed me. So care- 
ful was she of it that I could scarce gain a 
glimpse, for it was, she said, painted for her 
father by an eminent artist, who, ere a copy 
of it could be taken, went unexpectedly to Eu- 
rope, and has resided there ever since.’ 

““That copy is the one I now have; and at 
the time of our betrothal was exchanged for 
my likeness. A few months since she returned 
mine, requesting her own ; but I could not part 
with it.’’ 

‘*What could be her object in thus resorting 
to falsehood and deception ?” 

“You are reputed wealthy, my dear Percival, 
and, beside an attractive exterior, you are tal- 
ented and well educated. Having seen much 
of the world has given ease to your manner 
and variety to your information. You are just 
the sort of man with whom a lady of taste and 
_Tefinement loves to swell her train of admirers. 
| Your attentions flattered Gertrude. When con- 
trasted with you her betrothed appeared to dis- 
advantage. But I doubt not that in time the 


spell would have been broken, and my heart’ 


_ been gladdened by a return of her former trust- 
| ing affection.”" 
‘Could you love such a vain and heartless 
| eoquette? Oh, be careful, Charles, how you 
throw away the sacred affections of a manly 
| heart upon one who has proved herself so ut- 
| terly unworthy of you.” 
| Speak not so, Percival; she is young and 
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inconsiderate. Time and judicious counsel wili 
correct the errors of her unformed character, 
and make her all I could wish.”” Seymour 
dropped the subject, as it was painful to both. 

Was it possible, thought. Percival when alone, 
that he could have been so deceived? And yet 
the evidences were clear. In his intercourse 
with society he had never met with one so 
seemingly innocent and pure minded. Yet this 
fair exterior, this semblance of innocence, cov- 
ered a false, and, to his strict ideas of purity 
He re- 
membered that she had walked alone with him, 
and her arm trembled as it rested on his, that 
her eyes had drooped beneath his look of re- 
spectful admiration. Al! this was done, while 
in the sight of Heaven she was the betrothed 
of another. For what object? Money, a sta- 
tion in society, and the love of flirtation. Con- 
tempt for her dissimulation, and rage at being 
made the dupe of an artful girl, rendered Per- 
cival almost furious. His course was at once 
decided. As he had made no open profession 
of attachment to Gertrude Howard, it was un- 
necessary that he should see her, or offer any 
explanation of his conduct. His having been 
so long and intimately associated with the in- 
jured Thornton would be likely to suggest to 
her guilty heart the true cause. As soon as he 
was able he intended to leave D , and en- 
deavor to forget the unhappy incidents of his 
sojourn there. In this, however, he was disap- 
pointed. The powerful and conflicting emo- 
tions that had agitated him in his weak state 
induced a return of fever, and many weeks 
elapsed ere he was restored to his former state 
of convalescence. At times he imagined that 
the form of a woman moved noiselessly about 
the room; but he closed his eyes resolutely 
upon the vision, determining that never again 
sheuld false woman find communication to his 
heart. Thornton's attentions were redoubled ; 





| burst into tears. 


and by careful nursing he was once more able | 


wsit up. To his great relief he perceived that 
Charles wore a more cheerful air than formerly. 


Clad in an elegantly-embroidered robe de cham- | 


bre, his feet covered by slippers elaborately 
wrought, and resting, as were his own, upon a 
cushion of the same beautiful style, Thornton 
would sit for hours and converse with his 
friend. Percival could not but admire his deli- 
tate taste and compliment him thereon. Thorn- 


from his reading by the voices of Thornton and 
his sister in the next room. The library opened 
into this apartment, so that he could not retire 
without discovering to them that he uninten- 
tionally overheard part of their conversation, 
which was of such a nature as to make the in- 
trusion mortifying and painful to their feelings. 
The only alternative was to remain and not 
listen. This he found impossible. He then 
learned that an informality existed in the will 
of their deceased father, which left Maud de- 
pendent upon her brother. Thornton had been 
aware of this for some time, but had kept it 
carefully concealed from his sister, who had 
lately accidentally discovered it. She had de- 
termined to leave her brother’s house and live 
upon the interest of a small legacy that had 
been left her by the aunt after whom she was 
named. It was in vain her brother remon- 
strated, and besought her in the most tender 
manner to give up her plans. She was affec- 
tionate but firm. She told him it was her de- 
light to superintend his domestic affairs, but 
as his house would soon have a wife to preside 
over it, her services would not be needed, and 
that her spirit could not brook having her de- 
pendence thrown up to her by Gertrude How- 
ard, even though she were her brother’s wife. 
She expected to leave in a few days, having 
accepted the invitation of an intimate friend at 
a distance to pay her a visit, intending to re- 
main with her until she made some arrange- 
ment for the future. Thornton would not 
listen to her departure so soon, urging as a 
reason that it would look strange for her to 
leave so suddenly, and while Seymour was 
still his guest. At the mention of this Maud 
By the most tender entreat- 
ies Charles finally managed, though with the 
utmost hesitation on her part, to draw from 
her the true cause of her desire to leave her 
home. She had learned that a censorious 
world had been animadverting upon Seymour’s 
protracted stay at her brother’s, magnifying the 
little acts of kindness that humanity prompted 
toward an invalid, into serious attempts to se- 
cure his affections. Servants—a fruitful source 


| of discord in families—had been bribed to say 


ton disclaimed all merit personally, incident-_ 


ally remarking that the articles he admired 
were the taste and work of his sister, whose 
delight it was to contribute to her brother’s 
comfort. Percival now discovered to whom he 
was indebted for the many delicacies that he 
constantly received. 

At length he was able to leave his room. 
One fine morning he strolled into the library, 
and, taking up a book, threw himself upon a 
sofa to examine its pages. He was aroused 


that she spent the greater part of her time with 
Seymour, singing to him, playing for him, and 
endeavoring in various ways to entrap him. 
In her distress she hinted that even more than 
this had been said, that she was unwilling to re- 
peat. She appealed pathetically to her brother 
as to the falsity of these accusations, and in 
the deepest anguish deplored her unhappy con- 
dition in having been so cruelly belied and her 
reputation so, grossly injured. Thornton was 


| silent from astonishment and respect for his 


| sister’s feelings. 


But at length he succeeded 
in partly consoling her, agreeing that it was 
best for her to leave immediately, the invita- 
tion from her friend being a good excuse. The 
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future was to be left to further consideration. | various studies you were pursuing, that I sup. 
After deciding upon this course, they left the posed your heart would never unlock its treas. 


apartment together. 

Percival Seymour's feelings may be more eas- 
ily imagined than described. That he should 
unwittingly be the cause of bringing sorrow 
and reproach upon an innocent girl was bitter 
anguish to his noble soul. It was true Miss 
Thornton had played and sung for him, and by 
her wit and vivacity in conversation made 
many an hour pass less heavily; but in this 
she only followed the dictates of her benevo- 
lent nature. Her great affection for her broth- 
er, of which he had seen many proofs, prompted 
her to be kind to his friend. For these gener- 
ous impulses she was now to reap an abundant 
harvest of unmitigated anguish, aggravated by 
domestic trouble. From being, as was gene- 
rally supposed, an equal heir with her brother, 
she was suddenly reduced to comparative de- 
pendence, obliged to minister to the whims of 
a haughty sister-in-law, or cast herself upon 
an unfeeling world with a character that the 
foul breath of calumny had tainted. As an 
honorable man, there was but one course to 
pursue—to make her his wife. That would 
restore her to her former independence and re- 
move the reproach that had fallen upon her in 
consequence of him. Propinquity and artful- 
ness have made more than one marriage. Per- 
cival Seymour, like many another, was com- 
pelled to resign himself to the net in which he 
had become entangled. Without allowing him- 
self to dwell upon his hard fate, he offered his 
hand to Maud Thorton, which, after the proper 
hesitation, was accepted. As Seymour was 
very desirous to leave D , an early day 
was fixed for the ceremony, which, in accord- 
ance with his wishes, was quietly performed. 
Immediately after he left the village with his 
bride. 





ITI. 


“I WANT you to be my bridemaid, Agnes,” 
said Gertrude Howard, entering the room 
where her friend was seated. 

“Your bridemaid !”” exclaimed Agnes, in un- 
feigned astonishment. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

**T mean,”’ replied Gertrude, in a calm and 
collected tone, “that I am to be married to Mr. 
Graham early next month.” 

“Gertrude, I shall be vexed with you if you 
jest so.” 

‘Agnes,’ said Gertrude, in a voice that could 
not fail to carry conviction, ‘‘I assure you that 
Iam engaged to Mr. Graham. Believe me or 
not, as you please.”’ 

“I am compelled to believe you,” replied 
Agnes. ‘But the announcement was so sud- 
den and unexpected that I could scarce credit 
it. You have been so indifferent to the atten- 
tions of gentlemen, and so absorbed in the 


| feelings. 





ures. Atone time I fancied you were interested 
in Percival Seymour, but time proved my mis- 
take. You cannot, then, be surprised that I 
was startled at what you have just told me. 
But dearest Gertrude,’’ continued Agnes, ina 
gentle, yet earnest tone, as she approached her 
friend and passed an arm around her waist, 
“forgive me if I am frank with you; in a little 
while it will be too late. Have you reflected 
seriously upon this matter? Remember Mr, 
Graham is many years your senior, and will 
probably expect you to forget the fresh emo- 
tions of your youth and be like him. Are you 
prepared to admit him into the sanctuary of 
your soul, and yield your entire affections to 
himalone? Think of the holiness, the responsi- 
bilities, the trials of married life, and assume 
not rashly these duties. Nothing less than the 
entire yielding up of your heart to the one whom 
you have chosen will support you under them, 
Gertrude, dearest, do you love Mr. Graham?” 
asked Agnes, fervently, gazing into her friend’s 
face with affectionate tenderness, as though 
she expected to read the answer, 

Gertrude averted her head. She dared not 
encounter her friend’s earnest look. <A violent 
agitation passed over her. ‘‘Forbear, Agnes,” 
said she, in a voice that anguish had rendered 
tremuious and unnatural, ‘“‘seek not to tear 
away the torturing mask that hides a weary 
heart, whose griefs are insupportable and be 
yond alleviation. Yet why should I shrink 
from confiding in you? You shall know all,” 
she exclaimed, suddenly, yielding to that reck- 
lessness of despair which realizes the utter an- 
nihilation of hope, and cares not to keep the 
heart secret longer buried. ‘I knew not 
sought not Percival Seymour. He was your 
father’s guest. He solicited my acquaintance, 
caused me to forget my timidity, taught me at 
first respect, and then love for him. This was 
not done in words, it was not done in actions, 
It was—I know not how—but each understood 
the other. Then came that unfortunate acci- 
dent, and the illness that followed. Delicacy 
forbade any show of anxiety, and it was only 
occasionally I heard from him. After a relapse 
he was pronounced convalescent, and I might 
hope soon to see him. How tardily the hours 
moved on—time could not keep pace with my 
At night I would long for the morn- 
ing, and in the morning I would think to-day 
he will be here. I looked in vain—he came 
not. My anguish none can imagine. I shud 
der when I think of it. My judgment would 
no longer receive the excuses with which I en- 
deavored to account for his conduct. I blamed 
myself as being the cause, yet my offence was 
unknown to me. The nights were spent in 
pacing my chamber, torturing my mind to dis- 
cover, if possible, the reason of his estrange 
ment. Then came the tidings of his marriage. 
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It fell like lightning on my heart, withering 
and consuming all its bright hopes. Oh! you 
of calmer soul dream not of these fierce, wild 
emotions that mock all control save that of 
pride. AJl this time I was obliged to wear a 
smiling face to conceal the heart-deep woe that 
was consuming me. I succeeded; but I be- 
came an altered being. I had grown old and 
wise prematurely. My first thought was to 
prove my power by a wealthy and honorable 
marriage, an offer of which being made at this 
time presented a strong inducement; but rea- 
son interposed to spare the sacrifice. I turned 
to literature; but the fame I have gained has 
not brought me peace. My temperament de- 
mands a change. I cannot endure this locking 
up of my emotions. I have turned away from 
offers of marriage with disgust. The present 
one is different. Mr. Graham is a noble and 
generous man, and as such commands my high- 
est respect. Neither ain I entirely a deceiver. 
He is aware that I have loved, although the 
object is unknown to him. I am going far 
away. The new duties upon which I shall 
enter may divert my heart from dwelling on 
its early sorrows.”’ 


IV. 

Ix the Highlands on the Hudson, amid a 
garden of rare cultivation, stood a charming 
villa. It was midsummer. During the day 
the mansion was closed to exclude the heated 
atmosphere ; but on the coming of evening the 
house was opened to admit the cooling river 
breeze. At a window of a tastefully-furnished 
apartment sat the lady of the house. She was 
attired in mourning, which gave to her quiet 
and pensive features a cast of melancholy. 
There dwelt a world of shadowy thought on 
her countenance as she gazed musingly upon 
the beautiful scenery around her. The lady 
was Mrs. Graham. Five years had elapsed 
since her marriage. Twelve months ago she 
had stood beside her husband’s lifeless form. 
During her married life she ever felt a great 
reverence for her husband, an innate sense of 
dependence upon a stronger nature, and an 
earnest wish to minister to his happiness. She 
tenderly nursed him during his long illness; 
and the tears that fell upon his cold forehead, 
as she pressed her lips upon it, were prompted 
by the purest friendship and veneration. Twi- 
light is saddening, and the shadows deepening 
around increased her melancholy almost to 
pain. From the gloomy pleasure of this rev- 
trie she was aroused by the entrance of a ser- 
vant to say that a person wished to see her. 
Before she could reply, a woman, closely veiled, 
pushed aside the servant and demanded a pri- 
vate interview. Mrs. Graham motioned the 
servant to withdraw. The intruder, with a 
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firm and determined step, approached her, and, 
throwing back her veil, paused direetly before 
her. Gertrude started back in terror, for she 
recognized in the wild, haggard-looking, mani- 
acal being, the once gay and admired Maud 
Thornton. 

“You know me, do you? Listen, while I 
tell you that which will make you pray for 
death!’ she exclaimed, in a voice of haughty 
vindictiveness, while her strongly-marked fea- 
tures wore a fearfully malignant expression. 
‘“You loved Percival Seymour, and he loved 
you. I loved him, but I hated you. I deter- 
mined he should never marry you. How well 
my resolve was carried out time has shown. 
Before I had decided on any plan, Charles 
learned that the artist who painted the locket 
for your father had returned from Europe. 
With great trouble and expense he procured 
from him a copy of your likeness. Percival’s 
accident and subsequent illness afforded un- 
looked-for advantages. In the ravings of his 
delirium your name was ever on his lips. It 
stung me to the heart; but I possessed an an- 
tidote. According to my instructions, Charles 
managed the matter cautiously. While Perci- 
val was prostrated by his sickness, his mind, 
as a consequence, deprived of its usual energy, 
Charles, by means of the locket, made him be- 
lieve a story of a long engagement between 
you and himself, of great coquetry on your 
part, and final rejection of him in hope of gain- 
ing Seymour because he was more wealthy. 
We then succeeded in his overhearing a con- 
versation between Charles and myself, in which 
I pretended my character was suffering in con- 
sequence of his protracted stay at our house. 
I knew his high sense of honor too well to 
doubt the result. Inashort time I was his wife. 
After months spent in travel, I was anxious to 
return tec D My husband opposed this 
mildly but so firmly, that it was doubtful if my 
wishes would be gratified. I imagined the rea- 
son he objected to return to D was his 
unwillingness to meet you. To live away from 
D I had never dreamed of. It was neces- 
sary for my happiness that you should be a 
witness of my triumph. At length the furies 
took possession of me, and I ventured to up- 
braid him with his love for you. Goodness gra- 
cious !’’ exclaimed the wretched woman, tossing 
her arms wildly above her head, ‘shall I ever 
forget the expression of his countenance at the 
utterance of these words, or th ild, fierce 
look he darted upon me as he rus from the 
room. Hours elapsed ere he returned; and 
bitterly did I repent my rashness. When he 
came back he was deadly pale. Intense suffer- 
ing was visible in his face. In his manner, too, 
there was a frigidness that chilled me, as he 
coldly informed me that I might prepare to 
return to D I knew my husband never 
loved me. I now felt that he abhorred me. 
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But I secretly rejoiced in the possession of an 
influence that would tame him. As my jeal- 
ousy rose beyond bounds, my conduct towards 
him became intolerable. If he was detained 
out longer than usual, I accused him of haunt- 


ing about your dwelling to catch a glimpse of | 
If he was grave or inclined to solitude, I | 


you. 
upbraided him with pining away in love for 
you; in short, I made his house miserable. 
Yet such was not my intention. An absorb- 
ing desire to know that he was all my own 
actuated me. His was a high spirit, and would 
not tamely brook such a despotic tyrant. Ac- 
cordingly he threatened to employ legal meas- 
ures to free himself from me. But I vowed to 
him before high Heaven, if he did so, I would 
throw the blame of our unhappiness upon you. 


He knew my determined spirit too well todoubt | 


the truth of my asseveration. To shield you 
he bore the anguish I heaped upon him. Your 
marriage and removal from D 
no change to our home. Peace had too long 
and too distant flown ever to be woced back. 
After your rejection of Charles, he gave him- 





self up entirely to dissipation ; and while on a | 
He | 
Dreading that it | 


revel was shot by one of his comrades. 
sent for Percival at once. 
was to make important disclosures, I accom- 
panied him, hoping my presence would intimi- 
date Charles. 
terrified him; he revealed all, and died in 
agony, begging forgiveness of Percival and 


brought 


But the near approach of death | 


you. When my husband aroused himself from | 


the stunning effects produced by Charles’s 
confession, he darted from the room. I have 
not seen him since. 
Charles’s remains deposited in the earth, I 
started in pursuit. A search of untiring dili- 
gence succeeded in tracing him to New York, 
which more than ever confirmed my suspicions 


Without waiting to see | 


that he had sought you for comfort, and that | 
you might yet be happy together. The thought | 


maddened my brain. 
until I reached the city. 


I slept not day or night | 
I learned that he had | 


embarked for Europe, and when a few days | 
| Upon his arrival, he found letters awaiting 


out at sea jumped overboard and was drowned. 
I knew of nothing that could gratify me so 
much as to come up here and make you miser- 
able by showing you the bliss you have Jost in 
your lifetime. The rare delight I feel in the 
certainty that you can never be his almost re- 
pays the agonies I have endured.”’ 

The wretched woman glared her wild eyes 
upon ey as she ceased to speak, and 
started a few steps forward. Suddenly a pierc- 
ing cry rang through the apartment, and she 
sank to the floor. The attendants whom the 
terrified Gertrude had summoned raised the 
prostrate form. To their horror they discov- 
ered that she had burst a bloodvessel. The 
wicked passions that had so long influenced 
her were ebbing away in her life’s blood. 





V. 


SoME time previous to the events related in 
the last chapter, Agnes Martin had married 
and removed from D » which will account 
for Gertrude not learning the melancholy facts 
that had transpired there earlier than she did, 
Gertrude’s health declined beneath the repeated 
shocks upon her system. At the earnest solici- 
tation of Agnes and her husband, she was in. 
duced to join them in a tour through Europe 
in the hope of restoration. 

It was sunset in Italy—that far-famed and 
beautiful land of the poet’s dream. Gertrude 
had strolled into the lawn attached to the house 
where they resided to watch the rich, soft hues 
of an Italian sky. Percival Seymour’s image 
rose in her mind, and unconsciously she re 
peated aloud some lines he had composed for 
| her. 

“Gertrude, dearest Gertrude,” broke upon 
| her ear, and in a moment she was clasped in 
| the arms of Percival Seymour. 

The circumstances of his sudden appear- 
ance were soon explained. The confessions 
of Charles Thornton almost deprived him of 
reason. He seemed alive only to the sense of 
escaping, as far as possible, from the miserable 
being whom he called wife. Impelled by this 
feeling, he embarked for Europe. ‘Thesteamer 
in which he sailed carried another passenger 
by the name of Seymour. This person, who was 
in bad health, during the night either walked or 
fell overboard and was drowned. The intelli- 
gence reached New York by a homeward-bound 
vessel. Maud, whose mind was impaired, at 
once concluded it was her husband, and so rep 
resented it to Gertrude. Month after month 
was spent by Seymour in travel, seeking to 
drown the bitter remembrances of the past. 
Time and reflection somewhat restored to his 
mind its wonted energy. Without any definite 
object in view, he resolved to return to his na- 
tive land. Accordingly by the most rapid con- 
veyances, he reached Liverpool to embark. 








him from his agent in New York, informing 
him of the death of his wife. Also mentioning 
incidentally, among other items of news, the 
ill health and departure of Mrs. Graham and 
her friends for Naples. Here was an une 
pected and happy deliverance. He determined 
to see Gertrude. Not that he dreamed she 
loved him still, for he felt that she must despise 
the man who became so easily the dupe of art- 
ful machinations, and could treat her so cruelly 
without palliating his conduct by an explana: 
tion. Yet, like a fascinated bird, he felt drawn 
to the spot. He longed to hear of her, though 
uneared for, to be near her, though unseen. 
With him to resolve was to execute. In ashort 
time he was in Naples. He soon ascertained 
the residence of those he was seeking, which 
was near the city. Riding out in the vicinity 
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that evening he caught a glimpse of Gertrude. 
Alighting, he approached unobserved, and list- 
ened as she repeated his own poetry, until his 
brain grew dizzy with happiness. Unable to 
restrain himself, he sprang forward and caught 
her in his arms. 


There was a wedding in Naples. A shade 
of silver mingled with the dark locks of the 
groom, a touch of gentle sadness lingered upon 
the meek face of the bride. But their happi- 
ness was upon a sure basis—the consciousness 
that in the fiery trials which had encompassed 
their path, they had acted in conformity to the 
divine and moral law. While the fearful retri- 
bution that had overtaken their enemies con- 
firmed, to their minds, the words of Holy Writ, 
that even in this life ‘‘The wages of sin is 
death.”’ 


a 


HOURS WITH THE LITERATI. 
TENNYSON AND MRS. BROWNING. 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 


Was ever story told in verse more simple and 
pathetic than that of “‘Enoch Arden?’’ Its 
perfect naturalness and utter freedom from 
straining after effect render it the most charm- 
ing production the poet laureate has ever given 
to the world. Not that it can be said that Ten- 
nyson ever strains after effeet, for he never 
gets intoa fine frenzy as did Byron and Shelley 
and poets of an earlier date. There is in his 
writings none of that fervid eloquence that 
marks the productions of those poets ; his num- 
bers remind one of a broad, clear river, calm 
and deep, flowing majestically and resistlessly 
between its banks. 

When we ask why the fiery force and soaring 
eloquence that characterized the verse of by- 
gone times, is lacking in the poetry of the pres- 


ent day, we are told that the Age of Poesy is | 
gone by—that this is a progressive era—that | 


the mind of man in this nineteenth century has 
too many channels in which to expand to ever 
again rise with Fancy, fresh as morning, 

“ And soar untrodden heights and seem at home 

Where angels bashful look. 

And, from above descending, stoop to touch 
The loftiest thought; and proudly stoop 

As though it scarce deserves his verse.” 

A popular essayist, in speaking of the poet 
laureate, says: ‘‘Tennyson’s immense popu- 
larity, which makes every new poem from his 
pen a literary event, is to be referred not merely 
to his imaginative power, but to his keeping 
himself on a level with the science and scholar- 
ship of the age. ‘In Memoriam’ would not 
have attracted so much attention, had it not 
been felt that the poet who celebrates a dead 
friend, was, at the same time, all alive to the 
importance of problems now discussed by the- 
ologians and scientists, which relate to the 


question of the reality and immortality of the 
soul.” 

According to this concise and comprehensive 
view of the subject, the poet of the present day, 
to ensure popularity, must ruthlessly confine 
his genius to the grooves prescribed by Science 
and latter-day Theology, and not indulge in 
those grand, proplietic flights for which the 
bard of Stratford-on-Avon is so justly cele- 
brated and beloved; who, nearly two and a 
half centuries before its fulfilment, puts this 
prophecy into Puck’s mouth :— 

“T’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 

He of whom Coleridge exclaims: ‘ Merciful, 
wonder-making Heaven! what a man was this 
Shakspeare! Myriad-minded, indeed, he was.”’ 

In him the fine frenzy of the poet and the 
far-reaching logic of the philosopher were most 
harmoniously united. 

But now we are told that Progress has clipped 
the proud wings of Pegassus, so that he, will 
take no more glorious flights, but will hence- 
forth canter on gravel, or, at best, an emerald 
lawn tufted at long intervals with blossoms. 

Weare slow to believe such things, and would 
fain embrace the idea of Currer Bell, that Poesy 
and Genius still exist, and will at some future 
day once more descend from heaven and elec- 
trify Humanity with their silver-tongued utter- 
ances. 

The ear is delighted with the exquisitely- 
rounded periods, beautiful and glittering as 
polished diamonds, that abound in ‘The Prin- 
cess,’’ and with the flowing, mellifluous num- 
bers of ‘Locksley Hall.” In the latter poem 
one almost inhales the fresh breath of early 
morning—almost sees the ‘‘dreary gleams 
about the moorland,’’ where the hero throw; 
himself down to muse on the happy by-gone, 
when 
“ Love took up the glass of Time and turned it in his 

glowing hands, 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 


sands. 
. * * - — * + * 


When he dipt into the future far as human eye 

could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that 

would be.”’ 

The poet laureate was only two days in pro- 
ducing the first draft of this poem, but the ex- 
quisite perfection of the finished work was the 
result of six weeks’ unremitting labor, correct- 
| ing and revising it. He has alwys been inde- 
| fatigable in his efforts to make his productions 
perfect, and, it is said, wrote the song, ‘‘Come 
into the garden, Maud,”’ fifteen times over be- 
| fore it suited him. 
| But if the beautiful thoughts that abound 
| in ‘*The Princess” and the uphonious strains 
|of ‘Locksley Hall’’ entrance the ear and 
‘captivate the mind, the sweet simplicity of 
“Enoch Arden” touches the heart and moves 
one to tears. The reader immediately falls in 
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love with the gentle, pure-hearted, domestic | 


Annie, and his sympathy is so divided between 
the brave, noble Enoch and the tender, devoted 
miller, that he can scarcely decide which cha- 
racter to admire most. No wonder that the 
poem is so popular, that it has been translated 
into nearly every known language, for it speaks 
at once to the great heart of humanity, whether 
throbbing under the ermine of princes or be- 
neath the coarse apparel of the lowly born ; its 
purity of expression and the inspiration felt 
in the gliding verse invest the homely charac- 
ters and humble scenes with a subtle charm. 
Through it is breathed, as the perfume of blos- 
soms through tropical airs, a high, moral tone, 
sentiments of beauty that elevate the feelings 
and lead captive the soul. 

The poet laureate’s last work, ‘‘Queen Mary, 
A Drama,’’ shows that his powers of delineat- 
ing character are still unimpaired. The portrait 
of that grand old hero, Archbishop Cranmer, 
is faithfully drawn, and, though the reader 
shudders at his dreadful fate and that of many 
other ‘“‘heretics,’’ who, undaunted at the ter- 
rors of death, sealed their faith by yielding up 
their lives at the stake, according to the queen’s 
decree, he can but feel a sympathy for the 
miserable, jealous, unloved woman, who was 
guided by her evil, self-seeking Privy Council, 
and whose anguish breaks forth thus in Act L., 
Scene IL. :— 

“T am eleven years older than he is, 


But will he care for that ? 
* - * # * 7 * * 


My sister is far fairer than myself, 


Will he be drawn to her? 
* * * - a7 . * * 


But I will have him. My hard father hated me; 
My brother rather hated me than loved ; 
My sister cowers and hates me.” 


Again, in Act V. and Scene II., when her 

gloomy forebodings are more than realized, 
when Philip, always indifferent and neglect- 
ful, has returned to Spain and left her sick, 
grief-stricken and desolate, exposed to the 
enemies she has made in her futile efforts to 
retain him at her side, she cries out to Lady | 
Clarence— 

“Clarence, they hate me; even while I speak 

There lurks a silent dagger, listening 

In some dark closet, some long gallery, drawn 

Ané panting for my blood as I go by. 

* * What haveI done? What sin 
eel all grace, all pardon? Mother of God, 
Thou knowest never woman meant so well 
And fared @ ill in this disastrous world ; 

My people hate me and desire my death.”’ 
When she is dead, even Elizabeth’s proud, cold 
heart relents, and when Cecil would do her 
homage as England’s gracious sovereign, mag- 
nanimously makes reply :— 

“Sir, I swear I have no heart 
To be your Queen. To reign is restless fence, 
Tierce, quart, trickery. Peace is with the dead. 
Her life was winter, for her spring was nipt; 
And she loved much: pray God she be forgiven.” 


None of England’ $s poets who were contem- 
| porary with Tennyson could more properly 
have claimed royal honors than one who was 
debarred from the privilege by her sex. Could 
| Mrs. Browning have entered the lists with him, 
if pure poetical genius had commanded the 
prize, she would certainly have obtained it. 
“Aurora Leigh’’ is truly what Proctor pio- 
nounces Currer Bell’s “‘ Villette,’ viz., ‘‘Man’s 
meat,” if by that is meant a production terse 
and vigorous in expression, embodying a depth 
of thought and feeling fully equal to any of the 
male writers of her day. 
She has been charged with coarseness, and a 
| more unjust charge was never made. <A more 
conscientious writer never wielded a pen. She 
| was eminently free from that false delicacy that 
fears to set forth truthfully and fearlessly the 
shameless vices that degrade mankind, and did 
not hesitate to 





{ 


“Pump spring-water unawares 
Upon a gracious public full of nerves.” 
Where others would have kept silent she spoke 
courageously, and ‘‘ whoever calls such utter- 
| ance coarse is incapable of reading its higher 
meaning.” 

No one who has not felt deeply and suffered 
exquisitely could show such insight to the 
workings of the human heart as is evinced in 
“Aurora Leigh.’’ This poem is a living proof 
of the wisdom of the assertion: ‘‘ When truth 
joins with rhythm and music and appears in 
| song, its influence is irresistible.’’ She was 
eminently pious, and chose for her occupation 
in life ethics and not cotilons, striving to teach 
| “love to the poor and good-wiil to the unfor- 
| tunate,’’ always taking the side of the weak 
| against the strong. She did not go through 

| life with her eye fixed on some far-off polar 

| tai and ‘‘tread with indifference over a rich 
| harvest of reality,’’ but feasted on the daily 
| manna of truth—her religion serving her asa 
| buoy that sustained her amid the tempestuous 
| Scenes of this present world as well as an ear- 

| nest of felicity in that country ‘‘ where the hail- 
| Storms and fire-showers do not reach, and the 

heaviest laden wayfarer at length lays down 

his load.’’ 

The sudden death of the brother of the 

| poetess at Torquay cast a gloom over her 
| whole after-life. He had gone out sailing on 
| the bay, when, a squall unexpectedly coming 
| up, he was drowned before her eyes ere help 
| could reach him. She never recovered from 
' the effects of this terrible bereavement. She 
_ married somewhat late in life, and fully real- 
| ized 
“How dreary ‘tis for women to sit still 

On winter nights by solitary fires 

And hear the nations praising them far off.” 


She knew well what it was to have her books 


“ Appraised by love, associated with love, 
While she sat loveless.” 
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What a heart-touching ery for sympathy is 
jn the words, : 

“ How far and safe, God, dost thou keep thy saints 
When once gone from us? We may call against 
The lighted windows of thy fair June heaven, 
Where all the souls are happy; and not one, 

Not even my father, looks from work or play 
To ask, ‘ Who is it that cries after us 
Below there in the dark ?’” 


Poe, that prince of critics, who so mercilessly 
hacked to pieces the laurels of many who 
thought themselves securely and peacefully 
reposing on elevated rounds of fame’s ladder, 
extended to her a just meed of appreciation 
and praise—that recognition that genius ever 
accords to genius. 

Her marriage is said to have come about in 
quite a romantic manner. In ‘ Lady Geral- 
dine’s Courtship,” a rather lengthy poem writ- 
ten in her happiest vein, and which she com- 
posed in a few hours while confined to her 
couch with debility, she makes a very compli- 
mentary allusion to ‘‘The Pomegranate,’ an 
exquisite production of Robert Browning. That 
eminent poet called to tender his grateful thanks 
in person. Being in very delicate health, she 
rareiy ever received strangers; but, through 
some mistake of the servant, he was admitted 
to her presence, which he found so charming 
that he sued for the inestimable privilege of 
repeating his visit. She consented, and the 
result was their marriage, which proved to be 
avery happy one. 

Soon after her marriage, she went with her 
husband to Florence, where it was hoped the 
balmy climate would restore her failing health. 
All her great soul was in sympathy with the 
noble band of patriots who were bravely strug- 
gling to free Italy from the bitter, galling 
chains of tyranny, and she wielded her pen 
courageously in defence of the liberties of her 
adopted country. With what mournful, yearn- 
ing eyes she looked forth from ‘‘Casa Guido 
windows’ on sunny slope and emerald mount, 
groaning beneath the oppressor’s rod! Here 
she wrote the beautiful sonnets that would 
have insured her fame as a poetess, had she 
never written anything else. 

She was a devout worshipper of Mother Cy- 
bele; and, whether she strolled beside the 
banks of the turbid Thames, or lingered in 
blooming gardens beside the Arno’s flashing 
waves, she ever drew inspiration from the 
pure pellucid founts—from the holy, beautiful 
cloisters of her who ‘‘never did betray the 
heart that loved her.” 

She always cherished a wish for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves of America; and when 
our civil war was inaugurated, she watched 
the course of events with the deepest concern. 
A certain writer asserts that, had she been 
born on this side of the Atlantic, she wouid 
have identified herself with thatclass of women 
who claim the right of suffrage, and the privi- 
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lege of sharing with their brothers all the offices 
in the gift of the people of the United States. 
It is to be hoped that few persons have such 
an opinion of the world’s greatest poetess. 
She was too truly womanly, and her idea of 
the “eternal fitness of things’’ was too well 
balanced, to have allowed her to descend into 
the vortex of political strife. Her conceptions 
of the holy, God-given mission of woman were 
too clear and exalted for her to have ever em- 
braced such a course. She died in Florence 
before our struggle was decided, wept and la- 
mented as much on this side of the water as in 
her native and her adopted country, leaving 
an only son, who bids fair to attain to an 
enviable literary celebrity. 


_—-o 





HOME FROM ATLANTIC CITY. 





BY MARY JANNEY. 





Back to the dear old mountains, 
Back to the home at its base, 
Where scenes of happy girlhood 

On every side I may trace. 


Back from the grand old ocean, 
With its never-ceasing roar, 

Ever dashing and surging 
Against the wave-washed shore. 


In my ear comes oft a murmur 
Of the far-off sounding sea, 

On my heart is stamped the impress 
Of the message brought to me— 


Only a soft, low whisper, 
And yet a mighty tone— 

** Praise ye the Lord forever, 
And serve Him, every one.” 


To me a wondrous revealing 

Is this mighty work of His hand— 
First lashing in angry billows, 

Then stilied at His least command. 


And with all this wild, weird music 
Ringing in heart and ear, 
Thrilling with varied emotions 
Of love and awe and fear, 


I turn to you, my mountains, 
Oh, mountains of misty blue! 

Ye have been first in my heart, 
And can I be now less true ? 


Not restless, changing, unstable, 
Oh, everlasting hills! 

Your grandeur and stately silence 
A sense of trust instils. 


Stretching aWay toward heaven, 
In quiet strength ye tower, 

Monuments, firm and enduring, 
Of the Creator’s pewer. 


But whether by mountain or sea, 
An eloquent lessen they teach; 

Bidding us look to our Father, 
And His tender mercy beseech. 


For, at a time we know not, 
There surely cometh a day 

When there shall be “no more sea,” 
And the “ mountains shall flee away.” 
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EVELYN’S CHOICE. 


BY ESNEH. 


‘tT this the brave little woman that boasted, 
had she lived in the days of chivalry, she 
would have with her own hands buckled on 
the armor of her knight and sent him forth to 
battle for-God and his ladie-love?”’ 

**But Roy,’’ and the eyes lifted to his were 
dewy with tears, and the slight figure quivered 
with emotion as the rising sob choked further 
utterance ; very beautiful was she as she stood, 
the last rays of the setting sun throwing a halo | 
of light around the small and classic head with | 
its wealth of golden hair, the outlines of the | 
dainty figure softened in the mellow light, 
while the large, brown eyes were clouded with | 
tears, and the sweet, flexible mouth quivered 
with pain. ‘But Roy, the days of chivalry 
are past, and are you sure it is not pride beck- 
oning you on and bidding you leave the quiet 
of your native home? Will not the love of gain | 
grow upon you, and the temptations around 
this life you have mapped out for yourself be | 
greater than the benefits you so fondly hope to | 

| 
| 
| 





reap?” 

‘*O Evelyn, do not attribute to me such weak- 
ness as not to be able to meet and overcome all 
snares which may surround me. The reward 
that is before me will be the beacon-light to 
guide me past all dangers. Only be true to 
me, darling ; you will soon be amid the pomp | 
and splendor of your father’s heme, and it will 
not be long before many suitors will acknowl- 
edge the beauty and grace of Austin Graham’s 
heiress. Oh, then, do not forget the one who 
is striving to win a name and fortune fit to lay 
at your father’s feet and ask him the reward— 
this dear hand, a sufficient recompense for all 
dangers, trials, and temptations. No more 
tears, dearest,’’ and he kissed the lids heavy 
with unshed tears; ‘‘but look forward to the 
blissful future, the happy days to come.”’ 

“Roy, do not speak so confidently of the fu- 
ture ; remember all our times are in His hand, 
all events at His command, and only through 
His mercy can we hope for happiness,’’ and a 
flood of rosy light suffused the beautiful face 
as the tender earnestness with which she spoke 
showed the inner working of the pure young 
heart. 

‘My pure lily,” whispered Roy, as he clasped 
the slight form passionately to his breast, ‘‘ pray 
for me, pray to the great God we both adore, 
to make me worthy of the priceless gift of your 
love. But see! it is growing late, and before 
the sun shall have arisen I shall be many, many 
miles away. I must bid you farewell.” 

“So soon ?” and the words fell gaspingly and 
low, and the rosy flush faded, and a white, 
helpless look of despair settled upon the young 
face. 

** Yes, so soon; but cheer up, darling, let me 





not feel that I have taken all happiness from 
you; rather send me forth with thoughts of 
the brave little woman who would not bid me 
stay when duty called, but would only bid me 
hasten the time when we shall part no more in 
this life,’ and, clasping her to him, he rained 
kisses upon cheek, brow, and lips, and hastily 
left her, as if he feared resolution would fail at 
the last moment. 

Roy Gilbert was a tall, well-built man, of 
perfect symmetry, with a handsome face, whose 
principal charm were the large, gray eyes, in 
whose depths rested an expression so firm and 
yet so winning that few could resist their fas- 
cinating power, and as with careless grace he 
threw back the waves of dark hair, he disclosed 
a brow upon which trath and dignity seemed 
stamped. 

As Roy left the trembling girl, a flood of sor- 
row seemed to sweep over her, and deep sobs 
startled the quiet air, while the wind whisper- 
ing through the trees caught the sad refrain, 
and the aspens seemed to bend with tender 
love, as if to shield the slight form as the tide 
of grief poured over it. Suddenly a holy calm 
stole over the gentle girl, uttering a soft ‘‘ Peace, 
be still,’? and a deep prayer arose for strength 
to know and believe that ‘‘ He doeth all things 
well.’”’ 

Evelyn Graham was the daughter of one of 
our merchant princes, who had married a young 
and beautiful girl, and had experienced the true 
happiness of requited love, and his life had been 
a stainless record. With every luxury that 
wealth or position could give, his only pleasure 
seemed to be the happiness of his young wife. 
Cultivated, refined, and intelligent, they had 
added to their home every adornment that art- 
istic taste could suggest or wealth procure, un- 
til it was a gem of beauty, and could well bear 
comparison with the palace of some eastern na- 
bob. Thither resorted all the brilliant, witty, 
and gay, proud of being the guests of Austin 
Graham, while the presiding genius seemed to 
be the gentle woman who bore the honors of 
the house so regally. Mr. Graham’s love for 
his young wife amounted ‘almost to idolatry, 
and the stern will, inflexible to every one else, 
would bend as wax before her gentle smile or 
mute appeal, and the voice that could command 
a listening multitude was mute before the sil- 
very tones of the woman dearer than his own 
life. After a few years of wedded bliss, when 
fortune had smiled upon them above the com- 
mon lot of mortals, a tiny life sprang into 
existence, and it seemed as if their cup would 
be full to overflowing. But, alas! in giving 
life to the babe the young motlier yielded up 
her own, and the beautiful home became a 
desert drear indeed. Consigning his babe to 
the care of the rector of Auburndale, who had 
been the revered and cherished companion of 
his wife, he sought and obtained a foreign ap- 
pointment, closed his house, and for eighteen 
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years wandered in foreign lands, caring little | 


for the child so dearly bought, save that she 
bore the name of the one who had been so dear. 

The rector of Auburndaleand his wife gladly 
received the charge precious to them for the 


mother’s sake, and in her young life seemed | 
to live over those days when that other Evelyn | 


had been the joy and sunbeam of the little par- 
sonage. Mother and daughter were strangely 
alike, save that the former had seemed a very 
well-spring of joyousness, which was continu- 
ally bubbling forth, filling every nook and cor- 
ner of the place with a sunshine not its own, 
while the life of the latter seemed a quiet 
stream of happiness, unruffled by a breeze, 
causing to all those who looked upon the 
young face a feeling of perfect rest and se- 
curity. Now and then the merry laugh would 
ring through the house, seeming an echo of 
“auld lang syne,’’ but too often a sweet seri- 
ousness would rest upon the bright counte- 
nance, as if a shadow of those days of sorrow 
had fallen then upon the infant’s face and had 
ever there remained, while a far-away look 
would creep into the great brown eyes as if 
before them the pages of the future were being 
unfolded. 

To fully understand, we must go back a few 
years previous to the time when our story opens. 
The only son of the rector was a tall young 
man of commanding appearance, with light, 
waving hair and frank, biue eyes, that won the 
love of all about him. Walter Morton was a 
few years older than Evelyn, but in his asso- 
ciation with her the gentle graces and endear- 
ing qualities of the young girl had so won upon 
him, that the friendship he felt for his little 
companion was fast deepening into the master 
passion, and the old rector noted it with alarm ; 
not but thatthe union of the twoso dear to him 
would have been his greatest joy, but a fear 
that the proud Austin Graham would think 


him unfaithful to his charge did he allow her | 


young affections to become engaged, particu- 
larly to his son, who, however high his calling 
might be, had but a small share of this world’s 
goods. 

Walter Morton’s views from earliest child- 
hood had been turned towards the ministry, 
and it was rather a relief to the old man when, 
five years ago, he had left for his collegiate 
course. The time passed rapidly, changing the 
slender boy into the well-built man, strong in 
the strength of the Lord, and prepared to do his 
work manfully. It had also changed the beau- 
tiful child into the more beautiful woman. 
Ample means had been provided for her edu- 
cation, and Evelyn was now a gifted woman, 
inheriting her father’s genius and her mother’s 
gentleness. 

Just six months ago Walter had returned at 
the call of his father’s people, to assist in the 
sacred duties of the ministry, his father’s fail- 
ing health requiring it. As he saw the beauti- 


ful woman, and noted each day the charms of 
mind and person, stronger grew his love, and 
| hardly one month after his arrival he sought 
| her in the old rectory parlor, where she sat at 
| the piano calling forth those exquisite wordless 
songs of Mendelsson’s, the ruddy firelight fill- 
ing the room with a soft glow, falling about 
| the slight figure in the ruby-colored merino, 
painting the fair cheeks with a rosier color, and 
adding a new radiance to the fair hair; soft 
lace fell about the slender throat and small, 
white hands, a fillet of ruby velvet confined the 
golden curls, while the only ornaments she 
wore were the ear-rings and brooch of her 
father’s hair. Beautiful, exquisitely beautiful 
was she as she sat, the brown eyes gazing 
dreamily upward, and so Walter thought as he 
stood a moment in the doorway; then all the 
repressed emotion seemed to burst forth, and 
his voice was almost stern, as, laying his hand 
on hers, he said, ‘‘1 have something to say to 
you,’’ and leading her to the sofa, where the 
firelight would define every emotion of her 
face, he told her his love. 

A look of surprise came over her face, and 
as she caught the meaning of his words, she 
turned faint and cold. 

He read the truth in her face, and a fierce 
agony awoke within him. ‘‘O Evelyn, darling, 
ever since I can remember your face has been 
my guiding star; for you all my efforts have 
been made—through you all the good in my 
nature has been called forth ; all those weary 
months of separation the thought that the time 
was approaching when I could ask you for my 
own, my very own, added new zest to every 
labor, new joy to every pleasure. Evelyn, 
darling, be my cherished wife?” 

‘* Walter, it can never be.”’ 

The grasp tightened about her waist, while 
with a voice hoarse with mingled pain and fear, 
he plead with her. ‘It is a surprise, | know 
it is; but I will wait, wait years if need be, but 
do not tell me it ‘ean never be,’ I could not 
| bear it,’’ and the strong man fairly trembled. 

The beautiful eyes filled with tears, but too 

well she knew her own heart, and the shrink- 
| ing figure spoke more loudly than words. 
| Walter unwound his arm from about her, 
while a look of hopeless misery came over 
| the handsome face, and with hasty strides he 
| walked the floor, muttering, ‘Fool, fool that I 
| was to have imagined such happiness could 
have been mine; it is a bitter, bitter cup,’’ and 
with a deep groan he sank upon the sofa. 

It was terrible to Evelyn to see the strong 
man thus bowed with grief, seemingly bereft 
of all joy and hope, and, springing to his side, 
| She laid her hand upon his arm, “ Walter, 
| brother, think how all unworthy I am; think 
| 





of your mother, your father, all who live for 
| and love you.” 
| ‘}dothink of them, think how they should 
' have warned me of this mad folly, and taught 
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me that you, in your youth and beauty, were | 


no fit companion for me. But do not grieve, 
Evelyn, it is I, not you, that must learn the 
bitter lesson,” for she had sunk into a chair, 
while the head drooped lower and lower. A 
fierce conflict was waging in the young breast, 
a conflict between her own heart and her feel- 
ing of gratitude to the man beside her. Too 
well she knew she had no love to give him save 
that of a sister for a dear brother; but as vis- 
ions of their early days—of a wrecked life—of 
the grief of the parents over the saddened life 
of their only son, the conflict was terrible. But 
at last self was conquered, the sacrifice was 
made, and with a whitened face but steady 
step she arose, and, going to Walter, slid into 
his broad palm her rosy, dimpled hand, saying, 
“Take me, Walter, all unworthy as I am.” 

As if the very touch had a life-giving power, 
back through his veins coursed the blood, and, 
drawing her to him, gazed eagerly into the 
truth-telling eyes—too plainly there he read 
their story. 

“Little girl, little girl, beware of what you 
are about.’ 

‘Walter, take me, I am yours,” and the 
voice grew faint and husky. 

The temptation was almost too great, but the 
noble spirit of Walter Morton triumphed, and 
shaking his head mournfully, he put her from 
him. ‘No, Evelyn, I cannot accept the sacri- 
fice, dear as is the offering. Little sister, I will 
wait, wait and see if time will not bring reward 
for the great love I bear you,” and, drawing 
her to him, he pressed a kiss upon her brow 
and left her, and went forth to take up his 
burden. 


It was Easter morn, and the sun rose glo- 
riously, gilding the tree-tops, and making the 
lingering dew sparkle with redoubled _bril- 
lianey, as if he were triumphing in commemo- 
rating the day when, over eighteen hundred 
years ago, the crowning act of man’s redemp- 
tion was effected. Walter Morton was that 
day to lift up his voice with and for the people 
among whom he had grown from a tiny babe. 
Soon the bell summoned the worshippers to 
the house of prayer; and, as the white-robed 
priest entered the chancel, the solemn tones of 








the organ broke the quiet. In waves of liquid 
harmony a single voice gave forth the glad | 
anthem, “Christ, our Passover, is slain.” 





little church was no common occurrence, and 
there were many speculations as to who he 
was, whence he was, and what his vubject; 
while more than one noticed the look of ad- 
miration upon his face as the wondrous music 
fell upon the air. The anthem ceased, and, 
though he turned to his devotions, his glance 
would ever and anon wander to the choir ; and, 
as if there was something magnetic in the 
glance, Evelyn’s eye would meet his, whilea 
conscious blush would rise to the fair cheek. 
Little she knew of Walter Morton’s sermon 
that day, who, as he spoke of the ‘‘ Lamb that 
was slain,’’ warmed with his subject, and 
words of burning eloquence fell froin his lips, 
and many an eye in that congregation was wet 
with tears as they listened to the words of him 
whom they had known from a child. ‘The 
congregation was dispersing, but still the 
Stranger lingered. All guessed for one more 
sight of the beautiful singer ; but their curiosity 
was greater as, advancing towards the young 
rector, they saw a warm clasp of hands, and 
heard the words “Roy! “Walter!” uttered 
simultaneously. 

Roy Gilbert and Walter Morton were college 
friends. Four years they had worked together, 
and the influence of the young divinity student 
had made the brilliant scholar and gifted man 
the humble disciple of the cross; and when 
they had parted, when Roy left college, the 
honors fell thick upon him, the laurel wreath 
crowning every effort, it was with feelings of 
mutual regret and an earnest wish that they 
might meet again. After an introduction to 
the old rector and Evelyn, the whole party 
started for home, and ere many days. passed 
Roy was the welcome guest at the parsonage. 
Bright, genial, and lively, he soon became a 
general favorite, but too soon the truth dawned 
upon Walter that it was to the charm of Eve- 
lyn’s presence that they owed the pleasant 
visit. Day by day the simplicity and grace of 
the gentle girl grew upon Roy, until she seemed 
necessary to his life; and day by day he lin- 
gered by her side, whiie by the flushing face 
and glistening eye he judged his love returned. 
But it was only when news of Austin Gra- 
ham’s arrival at his native home came, with 
summons for Evelyn to prepare to meet him, 
that his love found words. The letter con- 
taining the summons had brought grief and 


It | consternation to the little household, but the 


was the voice of Evelyn, who had for years led | rector and his wife would add naught to Eve- 


the choir. Through the church sounded the | 
Easter jubilee, the beautiful voice now rising | 


lyn’s sorrow by showing their own, but strove 
by every means in their power to impress 


in the full majesty of its power, then melting | upon her the duty that lay before her—the 
in tones of thrilling sweetness, holding the | duty and affection she owed her father. But 
congregation in breathless silence, as trill after | it was almost in vain, for she felt as if she was 


trill of bird-like melody fell upon their ears. 


leaving her childhood’s guardians and home 


While the voluntary was being sung, a/| for a father who was a stranger, and whom 


stranger entered the church, and, taking a 
seat where he could command a view of the 
choir, sat as if entranced. A stranger in the | 


she fancied stern and cold, and a home where 
luxury and ease would prove oppressive. 
As she sat one evening on the pleasant 
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veranda, tears filling her eyes at the thoughts 
of the changes before, she heard a footstep, 
and the voice she knew so well, “Evelyn, 
darling, we cannot, must not part ;’’ and, with 
an arm thrown caressingly around her, he told 


her of his love, and won from her the sweet | 
confession, dearer than all music to his ear. | 


In their deep happiness they did not hear ap- 
proaching footsteps, and Walter Morton looked 
with amazement upon the scene before him. 
Roy, tall in his manly beauty, stood with the 
slight form clasped to his breast, the golden 
head resting upon his shoulder, the beautiful 
face upturned to his, while in the brown eyes 
a joy unutterable seemed to shine, and a smile 
of perfect happiness hovered about the rosy 
lips and dimpled chin. As he looked upon the 
picture, a grasp seemed to tighten about his 
heart, a deadly bue o’erspread his face, and 
the blue veins stood out like great cords upon 
his forehead. For a moment he reeled; then, 
elasping his hands to his head, uttered a prayer 
for strength and passed into the house, from 
which all hope and joy seemed forever fled. 

The days drew near when Evelyn was to 
leave for her father’s home, and to the lovers 
the hours seemed golden, while the white face 
of Walter Morton grew paler still, and the 
blue veins stood forth with startling distinct- 
ness. Evelyn was deeply grieved as she 
marked the change; but when she attempted 
to speak of the grief she had caused him, he 
hushed her with a quiet “God has ordained 
this blow, to show me my weakness. THe only 
can teach me to say, ‘Thy will bedone.’ May 
you be very happy, little sister; of no man 
could I say so truthfully, he is worthy your 
love.” 

toy was to accompany Evelyn to her home 
to ask her father’s sanction to their engage- 
ment, and he had little doubt of obtaining it, 
as he knew his name and fortune would well 
match Austin Graham's. A few days before 
their departure, however, Roy received a letter, 
which startled him from his dream of security 
—a letter, from his father, telling him that the 
great financial crisis that had passed over the 
land had swept away their vast fortune, leav- 
ing them in penury, and that they must now 
work for their daily bread. The same letter 
contained an offer from an Englishman, an old 
friend of his father’s, of a lucrative position 
across the waters, a position which, should he 
accept, would enable him to retrieve his fallen 
fortunes. 

The shock was terrible, but not long did he 
waver ; for, though i¢ was agony to leave Eve- 
lyn just as he had*won her, the thought of his 
old father reduced to penury roused all his 
manhood, and he determined to accept the 
generous offer. He told Evelyn all, and, 
though she plead with him, assuring him that 
her father, of his abundance, would give to 
them, duty was plain before him, and he well 


| out long years ago seemed rekindled. 


knew he would be unworthy of the love of a 
true woman did he falter in the right, and 
through all her pleadings stood firm, only win- 
ning from her the promise to wait, years, if 
need be, until he could claim her as his own. 


Six months have passed since Roy had left 
Evelyn in the deepest grief her young heart 
had ever known ; six months have passed since 
she entered her father’s house to preside its 
loved and honored mistress. But once had 
she visited the little rectory; where there had 
been sorrow and great grief at her departure ; 
but then the sight of her face seemed to bring 
back afresh the trouble that had made Walter 
Morton a changed man, more devoted to his 
calling, but with a little melancholy unnatural 
in one so young; and she had then felt that it 
must be years before she could again intrude 
upon the quiet home; nor did she feel as if 
she could leave her father, whose devotion 
was so tender and so true. Ever since the day 
when Austin Graham had clasped his daughter 
in his arms, the shadow of that time of woe 
seemed lifted. Through his veins the tide of 
affections that had long slumbered had crept, 
and in her presence the light that had gone 
In such 
an atmosphere of love, Evelyn could not be 
happy. Her childlike simplicity and winning 
grace drew about her many suitors, while flat- 
tering were the offers laid at the feet of the 
young beauty. Though to all she turned a 
deafened ear, it was with such a mingled dig- 
nity and grace that one and all forgave the 
pain she gave, and felt that she was, indeed, 
‘the perfect woman, nobly planned.” 

Evelyn had never gotten over the awe she 


| felt of her father sufficiently to tell him the 


secret of her life; but with every prayer she 
uttered the name of the loved one who was 
borne to the Father above, while with perfect 
faith in Roy she waited, the love-light beaming 
in her eyes, making her more beautiful than 
ever. 

But we hasten to the time just one year from 
the day our story opens. It is Evelyn’s nine- 


| teenth birthnight, and her father has deter- 


mined to celebrate it with a féte in keeping 
with her beauty and his wealth. The house is 
brilliantly lighted, and in one of the large par- 
lors Evelyn awaits her father’s criticism. Robed 
in spotless satin, over which the filmy lace fell 
in graceful folds, a tiny wreath of daisies sur- 
mounting the bright hair, costly pearls adorn- 
ing neck and arms, she was, indeed, beautiful ; 
but she was pale, very pale, for the hope de- 
ferred had surely made the heart sick, and it 
was beginning to tell upon the fair face. Nei- 
ther the failing color nor drooping spirits had 
escaped her father’s notice, and had causel 
him much anxiety, until, one week ago, he 
received an earnest, manly letter—a_ letter 
breathing forth the noble spirit of the man 
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who penned it, and then he understood the 
cause, and felt a deep happiness that he could 
so soon remove the heavy weight from his 
daughter’s mind. In earlier days he had 
known Roy’s father, and later had heard of 
the son’s genius, of his untiring energy, and 
final stecess, and of the high confidence in 
which he was held by the older and wiser 
heads of the nation, and he could not but feel 
proud that his young daughter had won the 
love of one so noble and sv good. He had 
written to Roy, bidding him be there upon the 
festive night, and now hourly expected him, 
though the seeret had been kept from Evelyn. 

Soon the house was filled with guests, and 
with inimitable grace Evelyn moved, the queen 
among her father’s guests, while the merry 
laugh and witty repartee held many entranced 
about her. Ere half the evening had passed, 
her color and her eyes sparkled until many 
looked with surprise upon the bewitching love- 
liness of the young girl. 

As the door closed upon the last guest, Aus- 
tin Graham, placing his arm about his daugh- 
ter’s waist, said to her, looking down with a 
quiet smile :— 

“My Evelyn, in the library awaits one to 
whom I have promised this little hand; and, 
as I cannot hope to keep my darling with me 
always, to none other would I so willingly 
consign her happiness.”’ - 

A look of horror passed over the beautiful 
face, while the whole form quivered with pain 
as she raised her eyes to his, with the exclama- 
tion, ‘“‘O father!’ But, as if the agony of the 
position she was placed in was too great for 
words, she stood motionless. 

Austin Graham deeply regretted the pain he 
had so thoughtlessly caused her, and drew her 
hastily into the library, where Roy Gilbert 
eagerly awaited her. 

“Come, my daughter, raise your head and 
sanction your father's choice.”’ 

But it was only when the single word “ Eve- 
lyn !’’ reached her ears that she raised her eyes, 
and, with one glance at the tall, handsome 
figure, she sprang into his arms, unmindful of 
her father’s presence, murmuring, “At last, 


. Roy, at last,’ as if her very soul breathed 


forth the words; while Roy folded her in his 
arms, saying, ‘‘The weary time is all over, 
Evelyn, and you are my own precious darling 
forever.” 

——_ - —~—e 


MEMORIES. 


BY FANNIE. 








TIME goes on with ceaseless roll, 
Bringing me back through by-gone years 

Memories! that surge upon my soul— 
Memories, that dim my eyes with tears. 

O that I could banish their lingering traces 
Without the least pang of regret: 

Would I knew the power that forever effaces— 
And would I could ever forget. 





ACTING CHARADE. 
FAREWELL. 
Characters. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. 
- MACKINTOSH, Cross old bachelor, uncle to 
Mrs. 8S. 


HARRY? MR. SOMERVILLE’S two sons, twelve 
TOMMY and fourteen. 
MANSERVANT. 


Mrs. SOMERVILLE. 
Mary—Her little daughter, nine or ten. 


FIRST SYLLABLE. 
ScENE.—An apartment at Mr. SOMERVILLE’S 
suburban viila. 
Enter Mr. Mackintosn in travelling cap and 
cloak ; a servant following with valise, ete. 
Mr. Mackintosh. Tell him to go; it’s no use 
—I won't pay it. 
Servant. Very well, sir. 
[Exit SERVANT, after putting dawn valise, ete. 
Mr. M. I won’t pay it; I'll be hanged if I 
will—it’s a gross imposition. 


Re-enter SERVANT. 

Servant. He says he must have your name 
and address, sir; for if you won’t pay, he shall 
summons you. It’s as good a six mile as ever 
he drove. 

Mr. M. I won't pay it, I tell you, so go away; 
there ’s my name—I ’m not the least ashamed of 
it—Geoffry Mackintosh, of the firm of Mackin- 
tosh & Bridgewater, leather merchants, Cheap- 
side. 

Servant. Yes, sir, certainly ; and you won't 
pay him? 

Mr. M. No, I won’t, so don’t bother me. 

Exit SERVANT. 


Enter Mrs. SOMERVILLE. 


Mrs. Somerville. Where’s uncle? Oh, here 
he is. How do you do, dear uncle—how are 
you? 

Mr. M. Middling; how are you? An impu- 
dent jackanapes ; I won’t be swindled in that 
manner, I vow I won’t. 

Mrs. S. What is it, dear?—what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Mr. M. The cabman has the impudence to 
want five shillings, and to maintain that’s his 
fare from the station; but I won’t give it; he 
may summons first—I won’t give it. 

Mrs. 8. Well, dear uncle, don’t excite your- 
self—never mind; he won’t summons you; 
they often threaten, but they never do it. 

Mr. M. 1’m not afraid of him, if you mean 
that, but I hate imposition. Have you a book 
of fares? . 

Mrs. 8. No, I’ve not. 

Mr. M. Very stupid; you ought to have; 
everybody ought to have. 

Mrs. 8S. I must get one then; but come, let 
me show you to your room. Henry’s out, but 
he ’ll be home todinner. Iean carry your bag. 
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Mr. M. No, you can’t, it’s heavy; leave it 
alone, I’ll take it. How are all the children? 

Mrs. 8. Oh, quite well, thank you; they’!l 
be so delighted to see you. 

Mr. M. Ah! Suppose they will till they find 
I’ve got nothing for them. 

Mrs. S. Oh, they don’t love you for what 
they can get. 

Mr. M. Oh, no, of course ; they love me for 
my sweet manners and kind ways and pretty 
speeches. Ha! ha! Well, come, which is my 
room? (Taking up his bag.) 

Mrs. 8. I'll show you. 

Mr. M. Nonsense! you needn’t come. If 
you ’Il tell me which it is, I can find it myself. 

Mrs. S. The little bed-room you had before, 
then. 

Mr. M. Oh, allright; 1°11 find it. Confound 
that fellow; fare five shillings, indeed! I 
don’t pay it. Nothing shall make me. [Zvit. 

Mrs. 8S. Poor nunky, it takes but a little mat- 
ter to put him out. 

(Great noise without; penny trumpets, laugh- 
ing, vtec.) 

Harry, Mary, and Tommy (entering). Ma, 
ma, look what we’ve got. We’ve been to the 
Fair. 

Mrs. S. Hush! hush! for gracious sake— 
your uncle’s come. ( Without attending to her 
they march around the room, one with a trumpet, 
one with a drum, the third with a tambourine. 
Mrs. S. tries to catch them; they elude her con- 
tinually, and, finally, throwing themselves into 
chairs, burst into hearty laughter.) You horrid 
children, don’t I tell you your uncle’s come, 
and you must not make a noise! 


Harry. Bother uncle! Tu! tul tu! (Blow- 
ing his trumpet.) 
Mary. Lhate uncle. La! la! la! (Thump- 


ing her tambourine. ) 

Tommy. He’s a regular old nuisance. (Deat- 
ing his drum.) 

Mrs. 8. Your’re very naughty, rude chil- 
dren. 


Enter Mn. SOMERVILLE, 


Mrs. Somerville. Oh, my dear, I’m so glad 
you ’ve come; these children are so rude and 
noisy. 

Mr. 8. Be quiet, all of you. What do you 
mean by worrying your mother? What’s all 
this rubbish you ’ve got here? 

Harry. We have been pretending to play at 
a fair, pa, and now ma won’t let us play, ’cause 
old Uncle Mackintosh has come. 

Mr. 8. Ohi! has he come? 

Mrs. S. Yes, and as cross as usual—with the 
cabman. 

Mr. S. Oh, of course—squabbling about the 
fare, I suppose ? 

Mrs. 8S. Oh, yes; the man wanted five shil- 
lings. 

Mr. 8. Well, that was not much out of the 
way. Would not he give it? 





Mrs. 8. No! 

Mr. 8S. Hat ha! poor uncle! 

Mrs. S. Up in his room new. 

Mr. 8. Well, now come, you young ones, run 
off before he comes down, and put those noisy 
things away. And do see if you can be quiet 
just the few days he is here. 

All. Yes, pa. 

They all begin to thetr several instruments 
; poy go wt, lone by Mr. and Mrs, Som- 

ERVILLE, trying to stop them.) 

End of First Syllable. 


He’s going to summon him. 
Where is he? 





t 
SECOND SYLLABLE. 


Scene as before. 
Mrs. SOMERVILLE at work. MR. MACKINTOSR 
opening the paper. Knocking heard. 

Mr. M. What’s that knocking? I hate 
knocking when I’m reading the paper. 

Mrs. 8. ( Rising.) 1t’s Harry, carpentering ; 
I’ll stop him. (Going to the window.) Haryy, 
leave off knocking; it worries your uncle. 
( Voice outside: ‘‘ All right, ma.’’) 

Mr. M. Now, where’s my glasses? I can’t 
find them. 

Mrs. S. In your pocket? 

Mr. M. No, no, I’ve felt there, of course. 

Mrs. 8. (Looking about the room.) 1 can’t 
see them. Have you dropped them? 

Mr. M. No, I neverdropthem. Never mind, 
don’t fidget about, I’ve got another pair; but 
the others are my best. 

(Mrs. SOMERVILLE returns to her work, Mr. 
MACKINTOSH begins to read. Enter MARY ani 
Tommy, fighting and struggling—‘‘ Iwill,” ** You 
shan’t.’’) 

Mrs. 8. Halloo! hailoo! 
ter? Hush directly ! 

Tommy. Mary’s got a beastly toad, and [ 
want fo kill it. 

Mary. He is a cruel boy, ma. He shan’t 
kill it, shall he? 

Mrs 8S. No; take the nasty thing out in the 
garden, and leave off quarrelling, both of you, 
naughty children ; run away. 

Both. But, ma 

Mrs. S. Go away, I tell you. 

[ Hxeunt CHILDREN despairingly. 

Mr. M. The delights of matrimony—ugh! 
What are you going to do with your boys, 
Anne? 

Mrs. 8. Well, I don’t know, uncle. 
to go to sea, I believe. 

Mr. M. Best place for him; but it must be 
in the queen’s service. 

Mrs. 8S. Ah! I don’t know if we can afford 
that. 

Mr. M. Umph! Idiots people are to marry, 
when they can’t afford to bring their children 
up properly. 

Mrs. 8S. I’m afraid that’s a mistake too 
many make. 


What’s the mat- 


Harry’s 
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Mr. M. Too many, indeed. (Great notse and 
laughter without.) Bother those children! Why 
do you Jet them make such a noise? 

Mrs, 8. (Rising and calling from window.) 
Hush, children! hush! Ridiculous little mor- 
tals, they ’’re all dressed up. (Returns to her 
seat. Sudden screams. She jumps up again to 
window.) 

Mr. M. Confound those children! they want 
hanging. 


Enter HARRY. 


Harry. Ma, I want you. 

Mrs. 8. What’s the matter? 

Harry (Makes signs at his wnele). 

Mrs. 8. Never mind, he’s reading ; he won't 
hear. What is it? 

Harry. Mary dressed up, you know, and put 
on his spectacles she found on the breakfast- 
table; and, playing by the well, she dropped 
them down there. What shall we do? 

Mrs. 8. Goodness gracious, I don’t know! 
Oh, you tiresome children! I must come and 
see what can be done. 

Mr. M. What’s the matter? 

Mrs. 8. Oh, these silly children have dropped 
something down the well, and I’m going to 
see if I can have it got up again. 

Mr. M. Silly things! 1 should put them 
down after it. But here, let me come and help 
you. Let the bucket down and fish forit. Is 
it a toy? 

Mrs. 8. No, not exactly. Oh, don’t you dis- 
turb yourself, uncle! we can manage. 

Mr. M. ( Rising.) No, no;1’licome. What 
is it, Harry, you’ve dropped, boy, eh? Don’t 
look so frightened. 

Harry. It wasn’t me; it was Mary. 

Mr. M. Ah! well, children will be children. 
I’m afraid it’s gone to the bottom, whatever 
it is; unless it’s a hat ora bonnet, and that 
might float on the top. What is it? Can't 
you tell me? 

Mrs. 8S. We’ll come and see about it; come 
along! Don’t disturb uncle. 

[ Hrit Mus. S., hurrying out Harry. 

Mr. M. Now, what’s that mean? What 





have they dropped down that well, I wonder! 
Poor Anne! she’s a good-teinpered thing, I’m 
sure, to be so patient with all those children. 
1 should put them all ina pail and put a mop | 
on them, as they do the kittens. I hope they’ve 
not lost anything of consequence, for I fancy | 
she couldn't afford it. 1 wonder—good gra. 
cious! horrid thought! She said they were 
dressing up. Could they have—Harry’s alarm 
and refusal to tell me—is it possible that my 
beautiful silver glasses have fallen victims to 
these little horrors, and gone to the bottom of 
the well? Let me hasten to see. O children, 
children ! { Eeit hurriedly. 
End of Second Syllable. 


| Mary. 





THE WHOLE. 


Scene as before. MR. MACKINTOSH, Mrs. Som- 
ERVILLE, Mr. SOMERVILLE. HARRy tn the 
dress of «a ‘‘middy.”” Luggage about the room, 
railway rugs, ete. 

Mrs. 8. Well, dear uncle, we shall miss you 
very much. 

Mr. M. Notwithstanding all my cross ways, 
eh? 

Mrs. 8. We’ve got used to your sharp speak- 
ing, uncle; and your ways, we have learned, 
are only ways of kindness. Look at our boy! 

Mr. M. Ah, well! he’s a good boy, and de- 
served a little help. He’ll be another Nelson. 
Won’t you, Harry? 

Harry. 1 hope so, uncle. 

Mr. M. (To Mrs. 8.) Now, you’re not to 
worry about him. He’s got the best captain 
in the navy, a splendid ship, and everything 
in his favor. When the wind blows, don’t go 
fancying he’s being wrecked, for it mayn’t be 
blowing at all where he is. In short, the best 
thing for you to dois to forget all about him 
until he comes back, a credit to his profession 
and an honor to my recommendation. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Servant. The cab’s at the door, sir. Is this 
luggage to go down? 

Mrs. 8. Yes, take it all down. 
the things are in the passage. 

Servant. Yes, mum. (Takes luggage, and 
exit.) 

Mr. M. Now, I hope I shall have no trouble 
with that man and his fare. Just make a bar- 
gain with him before I start, Harry. 

Mrs. 8. I’m going with you, uncle, you 
know, and I’ll see about that. 

Mr. M. To be sure; I forgot. Well, now, 
where are the children? We must take leave 
of all. 

Mrs. 8. Here they come. 


The rest of 


Enter Mary and Tommy. 


Mr. M. Now, good-by! God bless you! Be 
good children. Don’t worry your mother, and 
don’t put people’s spectacles down wells, Miss 
Say good-by to your brother. (Zhe 
children kiss HARRY.) 

Mrs. S. Now, Harry; leave a little of him 
for me, children. (Mrs. 8S. kisses Harry.) 

Mr. M.. Now, good-by to youall! Farewell! 
‘‘ And if forever, still forever, fare thee well!’ 
as Lord Byron has it. 1 will go with Harry, 
and we ’]l see him safe on board, and you shall 
hear he went off in splendid spirits. 

Mary. Bring me home a monkey, Harry. 

Tommy. And bring me home a parrot. 

Mrs. S. Bring me home yourself, my boy, 
safe and well. Good-by! 

Mr. M. Come along; time’s up. Good-by! 
and remember that often the rough shell con- 
tains a soft kernel, and that the diamond is 
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rough till it’s polished; the polishing process 
was never tried on me. Come on, Harry. 

(MR. R. takes his hand and leads him to the 
door. Mrs. S. stands watching them. The chil- 
dren hurry to the window to see them off. As he 
gts to the door, he turns suddenly around and 
runs back into his mother’s arms as the curtain 
fails.) 











oe 


BEAUTY OF MANNERS. 


WE imperatively require a perception of 
beauty, and a homage to it in our companions. 


Other virtues are in request in the field and in | 


the workyards ; but a certain degree of taste is 
not to be spared in those we sit with. I could 
better eat with one who did not respect the 
truth or the laws, than with a sloven and an 
unpresentable person. Moral qualities rule 
the world; but at short distances the senses 
are despotic. The same discrimination of fit 
and fair runs out, if with less rigor, into all 
parts of life. The average spirit of the ener- 
getic class is good sense, acting under certain 
limitations and to certain ends. It entertains 
natural gifts. Social in its nature, it respects 
everything which tends to unite men. It de- 
lights in a measure. The love of beauty is 
mainly the love of measure or of proportion. 
The person who screams, or who uses the super- 
lative degree, or who converses with heat, puts 
whole drawing-rooms to flight. If you wish 
to be loved, love measure. You must have 
genius, ora prodigious usefulness, if you would 
hide the want of measure. This perception 
comes in to polish and perfect the part of so- 
cial instrument. Society will pardon much to 
genius and to special gifts; but being in its 
nature a convention, it loves what is conven- 
tional, or what belongs to coming together. 
That makes the good and bad of manners— 
namely, what helps or hinders fellowship ; for 
fashion is not good sense absolute, but rela- 
tive; not good sense private, but good sense 
entertaining company. Good sense, tosum up 
all, hates corners and sharp points of character. 
It hates quarretsome, egotistical, solitary, and 
gloomy people. It hates whatever can inter- 
fere with the total blending of parties. While 
it values all peculiarities as in the very highest 
degree refreshing which consist with good fel- 
lowship. 


— _—~o 


THE man who would be considered wise 


should never give an opinion until he has care- | 


fully estimated what his opinion is worth. 
TAKE away from mankind their vanity and 


their ambition, and there would be but few | 


claiming to be heroes or patriots. 

AN unjust accusation is like a barbed arrow, 
which must be drawn backward with horrible 
anguish, or else it will be our destruction. 


A STORY OF THE LONG AGO. 


BY ALICE MARTIN. 








Far back through the ages, in the wild Norse- 
land, there dwelt a mighty seer called Alchan. 
| His rude hut was on the rugged mountain’s 
| side. He wandered through the forest, search- 
ing under the frozen ground for the roots and 
| herbs Odin the mighty had given man to alle- 
| viate diseases inflicted by the evil Jotiins. He 
| bent over the parchment records of his race, 
| pondering their strange and hidden meaning. 
| The crude but grand belief of his fathers was 
| the animating impulse of this Norse poet’s wild 
_songs. He had been a great chieftain, and 
| now that old age kept him from the conflict, 
| his voice was heard urging the young and brave 
| to those deeds of valor that, in the light of his 
mythology, made a man a hero. 

Among those who listened to his burning 
words was the youthful Sarnarvro. He was 
gifted with all that nature could bestow—a 
noble form, an understanding mind, a brave 
spirit. The teachings of lchan had a deep 
effect upon his sensitive and high-strung soul. 
He knew naught of the world beyond the 
shadowy forests and rock-bound coasts of his 
native land. But strange dreams filled his im- 
agination ; he longed to walk in untried paths 
and prove himself a hero. 

Was the Norse boy’s ambition confined to 
his age alone? Ah, no! still young hearts 
throb with great desires to fight on life’s broad 
battle-field and gain glorious victories. The 
only distinction lies in the difference of the 
departments of labor. The early idea of our 
Norse kinsmen has been developed. 

The Norse country was so densely populated 
that the chieftains established a law by which 
some members from each family were obliged 
to emigrate at stated intervals. An opportu- 
nity was thus soon offered to Sarnarvro to 
leave his native Jand and carry out the plans 
| he had in view. Although the motive that im- 
| pelled him was strong, his loving heart would 
not suffer him to forsake his home and kindred 
without regret. The barque on which he was 
to depart was anchored in the bay. His friends 
came to say farewell, and lchan chanted a 
song of victory. In the background stood 
| Dahniste, his betrothed, her sea-blue eves full 

of tears. Buta mighty voice was calling him, 

and he could not let human tenderness stay his 
| footsteps. 

Years passed by. Sarnarvro fulfilled the 
dream of his childhood’s hour. He was at last 
| a mighty chieftain—the highest type of a true 
Norseman. And now his thoughts reverted to 
the dear land of his birth, and the wanderer 
| resolved to return. After a toilsome journey, 
| he reached the ancestral castle. Many sad 

changes had occurred ; some were scattered in 
| distant lands, some rested in Asgard. Where 
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was Dahniste? The heart that had braved 
death on the battle-field feared to ask that 
question. He travelled through dense forests, 
over hills and valleys, to seek her father’s cas- 
tle. But when he reached it, the climbing 
vines covered its dismantled walls, and the 
white sea-guils alone answered his wild, pas- 
sionate cry, ‘‘O Hela!’’ he moaned, ‘‘give up 
thy dead.’”” The waves below, with their hol- 
low murmur, mocked his distress. 

The essential characteristic of the Norseman 
was prompt and decisive action. Sarnarvro, 
crushing his despair, turned his steps towards 
the dwelling of the scald ichan, to seek ad- 
vice. One night, during his journey, worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety, he threw himself at 
the foot of a tree, and fell into a heavy slun- 
ber. The solemn mountain-tops were veiled 
in awful gloom. The faint light of a waning 
moon illumined the valley, over which tall fir- 
trees and huge boulders cast deep shadows. 
Suddenly the scene was brightened by astrange, 
unearthly light; weird music broke the lonely 
silence, and a bright being stood before the as- 
tonished Sarnarvro. ‘‘Turn thy steps back- 
bards,”’ the spirit said, ‘‘the scald cannot help 
thee, he has gone to the hall of Odin; Dahniste 
still lives, but the light of day rests not on her 
brow, the music of birds sounds not in her ears, 
the flowers have faded in her grasp.’”” When 
Sarnarvro awoke, he found a gold key of curi- 
ous workmanship lying beside him. It bore the 
following inscription : ‘‘ Let granite doors yield 
to the golden key of love.”’ 

For years he wandered through the land, try- 
ing the stone doors of cottage and hall with the 
magic key. At one time he was entertained at 
the castle of a great lord. In the early dawn, 
as he was listlessly wandering through the es- 
tate of his host, he chanced to come to a great 
wall of solid granite. With scarcely a thought 
of success, he lifted the golden key and touched 
the rock. Instantly it flew open, disclosing a 
narrow way, leading under the earth. Sar- 
narvro lit the torch, with which he was always 
provided, grasped his trusty battle-axe, and 
descended. He had not gone far before the 
light was extinguished, and he had to grapple 
with an unseen power, of what form or shape 
he did not know. Long did the contest last, 
but Sarnarvro had not passed through these 
years of discipline in vain. The enemy lay at 
his feet overcome. He groped his way in the 
dense darkness, but just as his heart was re- 
viving with the hope of success, he fell down 
into a cavern full of noxious reptiles and blood- 
thirsty wild beasts. The hero of the battle- 
field fought bravely, and, though bleeding and 
torn, he finally succeeded in clambering up the 
slippery walls of the chasm, and once more re- 
gained his footing. 

Through many other dangers and difficulties 
he passed, and finally reached a stone dun- 
geon. The torch he had found and relighted 





enabled him to see a figure crouching in the 
corner. Was it Dahniste? The golden hair 
was white; the sea-blue eyes, so long unac- 
customed to light, were wild and unnatural. 
He lifted her up, he called to her in tones of 
agony; but she knew him not, and continued 
to kiss a little heap of dust, all that remained 
of a wreath of flowers that he had placed on 
her head at parting. 

Through manifold risks he bore her back to 
the mouth of the cavern. He laid her upona 
mossy rock and bathed the pallid face with 
snow that was falling from heaven; but the 
soul so long accustomed to the darkness of a 
dungeon could not bear the blessed light of 
day, and Dahniste winged her flight to Asgard. 
The treasure slipped from the hand of Sarnar- 
vro after his long years of waiting and search. 

Sarnarvro afterwards ascertained the cause 
of Dahniste’s confinement. At her father’s 
death, she, being his only child, inherited his 
estate. The next heir was a distant cousin. 
This person was a powerful magician. Anx- 
jous to secure the property of his relative by 
the exercise of his vile art, he secured her cap- 
tivity. He led every one to suppose that she 
was dead by sending a fearful storm to rage 
around the old caste, overthrowing its walls 
and killing all who were there. Then the 
many acres of woud and cultivated fields were 
his. He was probably deterred from taking 
the life of Dahniste by a tradition afloat in 
that section of Norway, purporting that, if a 
man killed his nearest kinsman, the huge 
Jotiin Skrymir would trample him under foot. 

Sarnarvro buried Dahnistein the valley where 
he had loved and lost her. He then wended 
his way to the humble dwelling where Zlchan 
had lived. The villagers, in reverence for 
their great scald, had left it just as it was 
when he died. There Sarnarvro passed his 
days. He studied the parchment records of 
the seald, and took his vacant place, becoming 
the poetic bard and seer for his people. Thus 
did he lead a quiet and peaceful life for many 
years. 

One night, when Phor was muttering over- 
head, and Loke was darting his fiery arrows 
across the sky, some peasants saw a visitant 
with golden hair and sea-blue eyes standing 
on the threshold of Sarnarvro’s hut. In the 
morning it was found that the scald had passed 
away on the wings of the night’s storm. The 
old dames shook their heads and said that the 
bright apparition was Dahniste, who had come 
to conduct the tired soul of the seer to the 
everlasting rest of Asgard. 

The legend of Sarnarvro is a picture of hu- 
man life. The high hopes and ardent desires 
of youth inspire us to fight great battles, to 
overcome unseen powers. Justas we gain the 
object of our life-struggles, the grave in the 
valley claims our treasure. When age and 
experience have taught us, we find that the 
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deepest happiness comes when we live for 
others and seek to impart to them the knowl- 
edge we have bought with our heart-struggles 
and life-battles. Then comes the last great 
conflict—the night-storm we call death; but, 
with the dawning day, the resurrection of our 
buried hopes, and the everlasting rest that is 
only work without weariness. 


LOST AND FOUND. 


BY THEOPHILUS. 








I AM going to tell you a tale as eccentric as 
real, and as real as it is that at this moment 
you are reading these words. 

He, the hero, went out in the world to finda 
fortune. He was nota young man going out 
with the hope of coming home to a waiting 
bride. He left a wife behind him, and, more- 
over, a family of two—a girl and a boy, and 
they were quite young. He was forty nearly 
when he married; so, if he went away when 
he had a family, he would not be very young. 
In fact, he was about forty-eight, and he was 
not a sight to see. In fact, he was very small, 
and very thin, and he had a quick, sharp way 
with him that people did not care about liking. 
But, ah, at home how fond he was of them! 
He would skip about like a child with the 
children, and would only leave off those gym- 
nastics because of his heart. Ah! I forgot to 
tell you his heart was not a good heart, if it 
was in the right place; one of those hearts 
which we know from experience eject life 
without one atom of warning. 

My hero, whose name was such a common 
one that I beg to retain it, suddenly went to 
the bad ; and, being very proud, gs most little 
men are, it would seem he made up his mind 
not to live on his wife’s income, which was 
now all the family wealth. 

So he told them he should goaway and keep 
away till he had made a fortune, or keep away 
altogether. lis wife told him of the income 
quietly ; he said, kindly enough, that his na- 
ture would not aliow him to live idly upon it. 
She added that his answer was a selfish one. 
The hero retorted ‘‘ that it was not mean, wife.’’ 
And so he went away. 

He had been gone full ten years, when the 


she was the widow of a captain; but at last 
she grew to be one of the village, the boy and 
girl were naturalized, and stood up for ‘‘our 
village ;’ and at last came the letter. The 
happy father had calculated precisely when 
the vessel would arrive, and, to be quite sure. 
and not miss it, the family started for the sea- 
port mure than a month before by any possi- 
bility the ship could arrive. 

There was a great stir in the village, and 
when they started, all the unemployed rustics 
came up to stare; but the next day the thing 
was only talked of at passive little tea-tables ; 
and the lady, her son, and daughter were at 
the sea-side. 

See you, I have not at all allowed the daugh- 
ter to speak, that you might not grow inte- 
rested in her; for, while they were waiting for 
the ship, the girl died, being, as she took leave 
of the world, about blushing into womanhood. 

Thus it was. The image of her father just 
peeping to her mind as he appeared when he 
went away: She was hanging over the pier- 
head to catch a glimpse of him amongst pas- 
sengers who were landing from a hopeless 
boat—for at that time the father had barely 
reached Madeira—when she fell from her stand- 
ing place. If it had been the mere falling in 
the water, her father would have seen her 
again. She was no sooner below its surface 
than half a dozen broad-breasted beings—sail- 
ors—were contending for her as for a prize; 
but she struck her head against one of tho 
abutments, and she never spoke again, and 
she lay at rest far away from the village to 
which she had been naturalized ten years 
before. 

Down went the sun of the coming-home— 
there is more than one sunset each day in this 
world of ours. Yet weep not, for time is not 
at an end, and there is the morrow’s uprising. 

This, then, was the time looked forward to 
with so much joy. They did not dare to put 
on mourning ; for, see you, people with weak 
hearts may die of a great, sudden disappoint- 
ment—and they thought he might come home 
to die in their arms if they showed him black 
clothing ; so they kindly lied to him before he 
came, and wore gay clothing. The lodging-’ 
house keeper was terribly scandalized ; but who 
cares for lodging-house keepers? 

Well, the mother and son had compiled that 





letter came to say he was coming home. Ten 
years; you may write the words in half a 
dozen seconds, but you may build a fortune in 
the actual time. Not necessarily a large for- 
tune, but large enough to come home, and 
meet your wife with a bright face, and to kiss 
your son and daughter with the pent-up love 
of ten long years. 

All through that time the lady, her son, and 
daughter lived in a quiet little village. When 


they first came, there was a deal of talk about | 


who they were, and people well informed said 


\ 


dreariest of literary efforts—the poor girl’s epi-| 
taph ; had given it to the careless stone-cutter 
(not that I reproachfully say careless, for lam 
not unreasonable), and they were sitting in 
their room which had been so gay, when a let- 
ter was brought to them from the village house, 
which said that he was at Paris, and would be 
with them in three days, or would they come 
to him? 

They were afraid to go without her; so the 
wife wrote hurriedly to say that they were 
waiting in the city for him;—and—and, of 
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course, all was well. 
waited, sickening. 

Two more days, and he had not come. 

The mother and son were again listlessly sit- 
ting in the little room, looking over the sea, 
and miserably trying to cheer each other, when 
the vexatious little servant came to the door, 
and said somebody wanted to come in—please 
"em. 

Why did the mother and son start and turn 
pale? Why did the mother scream faintly, and 
clasp her hands? for, who was it came into the 
room? Only ahappy-looking girl, with yellow 
hair, bright skin, and large gray eyes ; dressed 
prettily, in not very expensive things. 

“‘1—I beg your pardon,” she said, as she saw 
the effect she caused, and she grew frightened 
herself as she spoke; for her words seemed to 
make the young gentleman and the lady even 
more agitated. ‘‘I—I am only a teacher of 
music.” 

With a great effort the lady found her voice. 
“Indeed? Pray, sit down.” 

**My mother, who is blind—you see, I have 
to work for my mother—makes me importunate. 
I teach ail the young ladies in this neighbor- 


That letter gone, they 


hood. I—the young lady herself, who is not | 


here; I have a letter for you, of introduction, 
from a neighbor of yours, who, knowing you, 
had come here ; and, knowing my poor mother, 
thought perhaps the young lady would take a 
course of lessons; if so, I have told you my: 
mother is blind, I think, and that she has only 
me to help her.”’ 

‘*My dear, [am not blind ; and I can no more 
see my daughter than can your poor mother see 
you; she is dead.” 

The teacher of music made this answer—Si- 
lence, and, on my word, I could not improve it 
if I tried for an hour. I shall not try. 

At last she said, as she rose, “‘I know I need 
not ask you to pardon me.”’ 

“Ah, no! why pardon? I am quite glad 
now, that you have come, and so is my son. 
This is my son Harold—Harry we call him— 
and may I ask your name?”’ 

“My name is Florence Wilton ; but they all 
call me Florry—ah, me! I have hurt you 
again!’ 

“Hurt us, or pleased us, I cannot say. My 
dear, my child's name was Florence ; we always 
called her Florry, and you are very like her.’ 

**Oh, very like her!” said the son Harry. 

“You know I thought to give her lessons,’ 
said the girl, running her finger over the closed 
lodging-house piano. 

“Oh, how I wish you could, my poor girl; 
Harry, you have forgotten your dog’s break- 
fast.’’ 

“Certainly, mother,’’ the young man said ; 
and left the room. 

**So you are the worker fora little home, are 
you, Florry? You must let me call you Florry 
—and you and your mother live together?” 


A —_ 


**Oh, so happily, lady! You would not think 
her blind by looking at her; and she sits at the 
window waiting for me whenever I go out. If 
I come home before my time, her face lights up 
—all but her eyes; and, if I am backward, she 
goes slowly to the door, and stands there for 
me as I come up the path; for she knows my 
footstep before I come up to the garden-gate, 
We live down there below the cliff—and, oh, 
she always knows my footsteps ; I have tried to 
walk hard or light; she always knows it, and 
cries out, laughing, that she can see me with 
her ears.”’ 

“Well,” thought the lady, ‘‘better that my 
daughter should die than this poor blind wo- 
man’s’’— 

“And you are—poor, daughter Florry ?” 

“Not rich. Iown I love handsome clothes, 
I do not love to be meanly dressed when I sit 
by my mother on the sands to hear the band— 
people may think ’tis my mother’s fault ; and— 
and I think she thinks so too. And I don’t 
mind telling you; for you are so gentle-look- 
ing ; so different from some ladies ; and—and, 
you have just lost your daughter. So I don’t 
mind telling you—I am saving up to buy a silk 
dress—a blue silk dress. Don’t smile—not that 
you are smiling—but I am only a child, I think 
—I am but sixteen.” 

““If I smiled, my dear, it was with the pleas- 
ure that I could do you a service, which you 
will not be harsh enough torefuse. I have not 
a blue silk dress to offer you—nay, do not draw 
back ; but I have a silver-gray brocade, which 
was made for your poor namesake. Her father 
sent it her from abroad, and she never wore it. 
Will you make me a little glad by accepting 
it?” 

**Yes—no—y—.”’ 

“It will bg a condescension, and I ask self- 
ishly ; I want to see how my-girl would have 
| looked init. Ah, I see, you will take it! Come 
to my room, we will find it there.” So the two 
went out hand in hand. 

Barely had they left the room when a car- 
riage drove up to the door, with a dried-up 
little gentleman in it, eagerly biting his brown 
fingers. As he leaped from the vehicle (being 
; very far from an invalided person), the son, 
| Harry, who was on the grassplot, turned 
quickly away and ran into the house. He sped 
to the drawing-room, and, reaching it, said: 
**Mother, mother, Ido believe he has come— 
our father!’” The next moment he heard a 
knock at the door, and the next moment or so 
he heard a footstep on the stairs. 

He ran ont upon the landing, and there he 
was caught in the arms of the new-comer. See 
you, I shall not attempt to set down what was 
the greeting in words the father gave. Com- 
monplace, I grant you; but “‘ Howd’ you do?” 
“God bless thee !"’ may be said in fifty various 
ways, as there are degrees of heat and cold. 











The lady had not heard her son call out to 
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her, and she was coming from the room in 
which she had left the delighted teacher when 
she came upon the husband. Again I stay my 
pen, and refrain from the commonplace. 

“God bless you both!’ This was in the 
drawing-room. ‘‘God bless you both! and 
where is the third part of my heart? What— 
my hair has turned gray? Yes, truly; but you 
will love me none the less for that? Now, 


now, where #s she? Why don’t she come? Is 


her hair as yellowasever? Bah, I don’t shake, 
you old nurse, you! Perhaps behind the win- 
dow-curtain? She was always full of play—I 
have always remembered her play. No, not 
behind the curtain. Yes, yes, and grown 
brown—the sun pays no respect to persons out 
there. Ah, I know; she has gone down to 
meet me at the boat—though how’ should she 
know it would arrive so soon? I knew you 
could not be there—and yet do you know I felt 
such a wound when I looked about and did not 
see you? Do you know I thought perhaps you 
were there, and that we could not recognize 
each other. I felt so sick—and—and my heart 
beat’’— 

““O my God, George, how it is beating now!” 

** Nonsense, wife! But—but take your hand 
away; itis socold. She has gone down to the 
pier, has she not? No—no; let us have the old 
remedy, Hannah—a glass of good cold water. 
Well, Aas she gone down to the pier?’’ 

**Yes—no—sit down husband, sit down.’”’ 

“IT can’t! Where # she? This is cruel! 
Are you quite sure she has not? But perhaps 
she has, and you do not knowit. The carriage 
is still at the door; let us all go down; I want 
her great gray eyes to look on me.” 

“Oh, no, George! lam quite sure she has 
not gone down to the pier !”’ 

“Oh, daughter, daughter! Florry! can you 
not hear me? my own Florry!"’ * 


“Who calls me? who calls me?” And the 


teacher of music came running into the room. 


**Oh, I should have died—I should have died, 
if you had not come, daughter. 

* Daughter!’ 

But, looking up, the girl saw the lady’s hands 
put pleadingly together, as she stepped behind 
the poor, deceived gentleman. 

“Come, sit you down, all; as thoughtless, 
dear daughter, as ever. So you stole away to 
put on the dress I sent you? 
color of your eyes, Florry! Yes, wife, if she 
had not come, I should have died. And now, 
wasn’t I right in going away? I have come 
home to you rich, and you respect me. Why, 
had I remained at home, you must have grown 
to pity me; and I do not love to be pitied, wife, 
least of all would I be pitied by you and Harry 
and this little puss, here—who don’t laugh 
overmuch, it seems. Well, well, I suppose we 
should be serious for a day or so—eh ?” 

’Tis the wise custom, now, to aim at reality 
in writing, whether truth or fiction—a wise 


*Tis the very | 


| custom, because effect depends upon sympa- 
| thy; and if a writer gives you ghosts of men 
and women—like those of Racine’s plays—sure 
you cannot believe in them? So, plainly, these 
people—the three honest hypocrites and the 
| greatly pitied man—sat down to dinner after a 
| time. But by this hour he had remarked that 
the brother and sister were most distant—bare- 
ly spoke to each other. 
| “Thank you!” said the girl, concessively, at 
dinner, to the young man. 

The father laid down his knife: “Thank 
you !—we are not French people, I hope.” 

‘George, George, the manners have changed 
since you have been away. It is the fashion, 
now, for brothers and sisters to be polite to 
each other.” 

“Ah, I like the old fashion best, then. I 
have such presents for you—such sights! But, 
if you are not more familiar, you shal] not have 
them” (here he laughed). ‘I shall treat you 
like bad boys and girls—oh, yes. I dare say 
she will take a glass of wine, Mr. George ; will 
you, Miss Florence? ‘Certainly, sir!’ Yes, 
say sir—bah! I suppose I’m a stranger! Do 
you remember me, pray?” 

The youth said “ yes ;’”’ and also, afterwards, 
did the girl. 5 

“You do, miss? there, now, as you’ve been 
naughty, not haughty, tell me what you used 
to say when you wanted to make it up with 
me? What! not a word? Why do you hang 
your head? Why, you look as though you 
would cry. Now begin.” 

“You know, Florry,” said her supposed 
brother—‘‘I’ve been— naughty, naughty, 
naughty !’’ 

“Yes, yes; but let her speak for herself—let 
her speak for herself. Well, what comes next? 
Goon! Why, J remember—‘And now I’ll be 
| good—good—good! Poor girl! [For, indeed, 
the child had burst into tears.] After a little 
| while the father said, ‘‘ Let’s go down to the 
| custom-house, and find the presents. Come, 
| we’ll have a carriage and go down.”’ 
| They were soon in the carriage, and were 
| trundling down tothe pier. The mother had 
| had little time to pray the girl to play her part 
| yet a little longer. She bad grown afraid—the 
| mother—and counted every minute a day—a 
life—with her husband. 
| The father, chattering and laughing as gayly 
as he could, was looking about him, and at last 
saw this sight: beyond a little garden, full of 
| flowering plants—a_ window-frame— bound 
about with green climbers, and set in which 
was the face of a listening woman. A hand 
was on her slightly-opened mouth, and though 
her face seemed anxious, her eyes—they were 
| large bluish eyes—seemed strangely listless. 
As he saw this sight, he heard an exclamation 
| from his danghter, and, turning to her, saw 
| her eyes were upon the face at the window. 
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“‘I must get down,” she said; ‘‘oh, pray, let 
me get down!”’ 

“Who is it? who is it? What dees it all 
mean ?”’ 

*‘Husband! husband! don’t vex yourself so 
needlessly ; ’tis a poor pensioner of hers, whom 
she has grown to love (take care of the step, 
Florry), and whom she never passes without 
speaking to. We will wait for you here, Florry ; 
do not be long.”’ 

**No, no—not long.” 

But he would get down. Surely there could 
be no harm in seeing his daughter’s poor pen- 
sioner. Blind, was she? He wished she could 
see his daughter. 

By this time he had left the car, and helped 
his wife from it. Then turing to the garden, 
he started back—for the poor pensioner was at 
the little door, and she said to Florry, ‘‘ Daugh- 
ter, how late you are!’’ 

“She said daughter !’’ he jealously muttered 
to himself—‘“‘she did—she said daughter !”’ 


He went up the little path, followed by his- 


wife ; and he entered at the open door. 

“Florry—my sight—who are these people?” 

“You ought to know them, indeed—good 
people.” 

“‘Mother—Florry, always say mother, when 
you speak.” 

** Mother !—mother”— 

The poor gentleman walked up haughtily to 
the blind woman, and drew his supposed daugh- 
ter away. The mother and child were hand in 
hand as he touched the latter. The mother’s 
face turned earnestly as her hand fell from her 
daughter's. 

“Why, Florry, what have I done?” 

Then a voice—the voice of a wife in agony— 
whispered in her ear—‘‘Oh, be merciful! do 
not speak !’’ 

“Be merciful !—I cannot understand ; blind 
—blind—blind!”’ 

“ You—you might have your sight !”” 

“Might have my sight? my good, good 
sight? Oh, lady! oh, kind lady! ean I ever 
have my loving sight? I should see her—see 
her hair, as I feel the sunlight !”’ 

“Who knows—you might have your sight! 
What would you—you do to gain ’t?” 

“All, give my life for a little, little sight! 
Good God! a little, little sight!” 

“Then give her to us for a little time.’ 

“Give her—whom?”’ 

“Thy daughter!” 

‘*Give you my daughter !"’ 

“But for a little, little time; only as long as 
you do ask to have your sight. Let her go with 
us. Who knows? Good deeds are rewarded, 
and you may see your daughter!”’ 

‘Why do you tremble?” 

‘* Because Lam a coward.” 

“ Have you a daughter ?”’ 


“1 had. I cannot even feel my child! or | 


hear her speak !’’ 


“Ah, you have taught me—you have taught 
me gratitude. Take her! You are good. | 
know you are!”’ 

“Come, wife—come! Florry shall come to 
| you to-morrow, good mother; and good-night 
| to you.” 

For, see you, he felt a little jealous of the 
blind woman, and who, indeed, was going to 
speak again; but the mother said, “ Your 
sight, your sight!’’ 

And the next moment she was earnestly list- 
ening to the noise of the departing wheels, and 
the air of the house was heavy on her bDilind- 
ness. ‘ 


Yes, more hypocrisy before they got him to 
his bed ; and, when he bade his daughter “‘ good- 
night,”’ he kissed her as though he bought his 
life upon her eheek and lips. So he fell asleep, 
and the young girl sped home to the blind 
mother, who was in doubt—who had jgrown to 
be in doubt. 

It was arranged that she should come back 

early in the morning, tomeet him when he rose; 
but before she arrived he was up and waiting in 
the garden for her. 
« He started as he saw her enter the garden 
from the road, and, after kissing her, asked 
her where she had been. Hurriedly she said: 
“To the old pensioner.” And growing yet 
more jealous, he turned his head away. He 
was beginning to think that his daughter loved 
the old pensioner better than him. 

And now came the crash. 

The blind mother, at home, grew wholly 
doubtful, and asked a neighbor going to his 
work—he was a stone-cutter, in fact, if he 
would take her to the house on the hill—the 
large boarding-house. Cheerfully the young 
fellow said he would, for he wanted to call 
there ; and so he led the blind woman up to the 
garden-gate, within which was the whole un- 
happy family, and her daughter, who exclaim- 
ing, the mother heard her, and called out 
loudly to be let in. 

“Daughter,” said the blifd woman, “I am 
afraid—I am afraid—I have come to you; do 
not leave me, for we love each other more than 
any others on earth !’’ 

And the girl turned to her blind mother, and 
hugged her. 


“Oh !’’ said the father, leaning his head on his 
quivering hands—‘‘O my God! how I wish I 
had never returned home! Home—I have no 
home ; for my daughter loves a stranger more 
than her own father or mother. Daughter! I 
would I had come home to find no daughter, 
rather than this unnatural thing which I do 
find !’’ 

“Ma’am,”’ said the mechanic, still at the 
gate, “I will call again about the stone; there 
is a mistake ; see, here is your paper.” 

‘*What, more mystery, wife?” 
| “No, not at all—I am very weak, husband— 
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God guide us all! Take the man’s paper, read 
jt, and learn the whole terrible truth ?”’ 

He took the paper, read it, and fell trembling 
to the ground. 

The son, whom he had left so young, was 
now strong enough to lift and carry that father, 
now that he had come home. 

See you, his heart was so good, that it did 
battle with the disease. And he lived. 

That night, when the family—including the 
blind woman and her daughter—sat listening 
to the tranquil sea, after hearing the history 
of the poor girl’s death, said the poor blind 
woman: ‘Oh, I have not my sight! but I do 
not ask for it—only—only—no other depriva- 
tion.”’ 

‘**But,”’ said the father, ‘‘I shall always call 
her daughter—if she will—and I think I have 
come home to more joy than I dreamed of ; for 
I have found one daughter here on earth, and 
another an angel in heaven—for our Florry is 
in God’s good heaven—is she not, wife?’’ 

‘“‘Amen,’’ said the wife, and kissed him reve- 
rently. 


—_e 


RUTH’S MISTAKE. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 








‘So you are going to town again, are you, 
Rob?” 

Ruth’s blue eyes were filled with tears, and 
her childish face wore a grieved look, but her 
voice had a commanding ring in it that spoilt 
the effect of eyes and face. 

Rob West stood in front of a merry, crack- 
ling hickory fire, that sent out a warmth which 
penetrated every corner of the tidy little, sit- 
tingroom. He was brushing his clothes brisk- 
ly, and, being thus occupied, did not look up at 
his little wife’s inquiry, but wondered ‘“‘ What 
was the matter now.”’ 

If Rob had only looked up and seen that be- 
seeching, yearning look, that pretty interlacing 
of the fingers, how different would have been 
the ending of my story. 

“Yes, Ruth,” he said, in a bright, cheery 
voice, that rang through the room like the song 
of a bird, ‘‘I must go, but 1 will be at home on 
the seven o’clock train.” 

“ Must go! What for, I would like to 
know ?”’ 

“Never mind, Ruthie, you would not under- 
stand if I should take the time to explain it. 
What does that little head know about busi- 
hess ?”’ 

Rob's playful words, that he had imagined 
would soothe her, had the very opposite effect. 

“Oh, of course I don’t know anything. What 
a pity you did not marry Mary Edwards. No 
doubt she would have been capable of under- 
standing you and your business both.’’ 

Ruth spoke with a sarcastic, taunting ring to 





her voice, as she began energetically to brush 
the dust off of the mantel with her apron that 
Rob had raised but a moment before. 
Rob compressed his lips tightly to keep back 
the angry words. He was not perfect, far from 

, although his heart was large and warm. He 
1ad many faults and infirmities—none knew 
them better, none regretted them so deeply as 
he. Rob had formed a resolution Jong before 
that he would never allow himself to getangry 
when Ruth did, and he would keep that vow 
be it ever to hard, and it was hard, for Ruth 
was quick as a flash to anger, and as quick 
over, bursting out with hot, impatient words, 
and ready to make up in the next breath. 

‘*No, Ruthie, I did not want Mary Edwards. 
1 am satisfied with my choice, and wish that 
you could say the same.”’ 

“‘Well, for my part, I think you ought to be 
satisfied, when you know that I might have 
married Will Ellis and lived in a fine house, 
with servants to come and go at my command, 
instead of this little ten-by-twelve frame, and 
myself the household drudge.’’ 

Ruth’s temper was up to white heat now, 
and she did not care what she said. 

‘*Well, Ruthie,’’ Rob said, with a deep sigh, 
‘it will all be right some day. 1 will grow 
rich or die, and you can marry rich.”’ 

“Great danger of your growing rich, and 
about as much of your dying; better get your 
life insured if you are going to die.’”’ 

“All right, I will. Now I must go. I will 
be obliged to drive Bird single to-day, Speed is 
lame. 1 don’t like to drive her alone, she feels 
too good this cold weather. But brush my hat, 
Ruthie, and get me a handkerchief, while I 
harness up, and I will try her.” 

Rob heaved a deep sigh as he walked out to 
the barn. Ruth’s angry words bled his tender 
heart ; for, with all her faults, he loved little 
brown-haired Ruthie better than the whole 
world, although she tried him sorely some- 
times. He harnessed Bird to the light buggy 
and drove around to the hitching-post, tied her, 
and entered the house to find his wife standing 
just where he had left her, with the same frown 
on her brow, and the same pout to her pretty 
lips. 

What in the wide world possessed Ruth, and 
caused her to be so unkind to Rob, would have 
been hard to tell. She knew that she was 
cross and pettish, but could assign no reason 
for it, only she wanted something, and she did 
not know what. Oh, how her heart ached to 
lay her head on that great, brave, handsome 
fellow’s shoulder—the husband who would 
have died for her—and, with her face very 
close to his, sob out her repentance and crave 
his forgiveness for her bitter words! But pride, 
stubborn pride, held her back. Rob came and 
stood by his wee little wife, and looked sor- 
rowfully down upon her. 


“Ruthie, I love you so! Don’t make me 
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feel my insufficiency to fill your heart. Kiss | 


me, pet, and say good-by.”’ 


the caress, but he waited in vain; and, bend- 


ing down, he pressed a fond but sad kiss on | 
her brow, while he said, ‘Well, Ruthie, if yq@ | 


will not kiss me good-by, I shall have to go 
without it, for I will be compelled to drive 


fast to catch the train now. Never mind, we | 


will make it all up when I come home.” 


Rob turned, and, wiih lingering look, went | 
The last sound Ruti: heard was the quick | 


out. 
patter of Bird’s feet on the frozen ground, 
then he was gone. 

“I do wonder what Rob will think of me! 
He knows that I did not mean one word that I 
said. Oh, dear! I wish I had kissed him be- 
fore he went away.’’ 
stood at the window watching his form out of | 
sight. 

What a long, long, weary day it was! The 
afternoon set in, cold and gloomy ; but inside, 


thanks to Rob's strong arm, all was warm and | 


bright. Old Rover lay stretched out at full 


length before the cosey fire, while Dot sang | 


merrily in his cage. ‘‘How dare he sing!’ 
Ruth thought, when she felt so downhearted 
and sad. She went to the window and looked 
out on the gloamy surroundings, but found no 
relief or comfort there. She turned away with 
a sigh, and out of a little box in the closet she 
brought forth some mysterious patterns and 
dainty fine linen, and was soon busy with the 
great problem of fitting together those tiny 
little garments. 

In the mean time Rob West drove as rapidly 
as rough roads would permit to the station, 
his mind filled with thoughts of Ruth and all 
she had said. Maybe she was right in censur- 
ing him for condemning her to the dull and 
laborious life of a farmer’s life, when she 
might have been the bride of wealth. Then 
the words, ‘‘ Better get your life insured, if 
you are going to die,’”’ kept ringing in his ear. 
Of course, he was not going to die, but perhaps 
it would be a wise plan ; and then, if he should 
die, Ruthie would have something to live on. 

Rob arrived at the station just in time for 
the train, and soon he was in the busy city. 
After he had finished his business, he entered 
a well-known life insurance office, and pre- 
sented his noble form at the desk for a policy, 
payable at his death to Ruth. He found no 
difficulty in securing what he sought, and, 
with a deep sigh of relief—for, he knew ‘not 
what—he placed it in his breast-pocket and 
started for home. 

“Poor little Ruthie!” Rob thought, as he 
wended his way to the depot. “I must be 
kind and forgiving with her just now. I ex- 
pect she can’t help being nervous and irrita- 
ble.”’ 

And at the same time, away off in the little 
cottage, Ruth was thinking, “I am so sorry I 


Rob drew her to - 
him, and waited for her to raise her lips for | 


So thought Ruth, as she | 


treated Rob so badly ! ! I will have a nice warm 
supper for him, and afterwards we will talk it 
| all over.’’ 

Half-past seven, eight o’clock. Oh, how the 
minute hand drags along! The little table 
was spread with a dainty little supper, the 
very things that Rob liked best. The bright 
fire sparkled a welcome from the great wide 
chimney. Rob’s comfortable arm-chair stood 
in the warmest corner, waiting to hold some. 
thing in its great strong arms; but still he 
| tarried. 

‘*T know he has had time to get here,’’ Ruth 
thought, as she opened the door once more and 
peered out into the darkness. 

| Some one is coming, but it isn’t Rob. One, 
two, three lanterns. What can it mean? 
Nearer and still nearer they come. Some- 
| thing vague and unformed strikes a chill to 
| her throbbing heart. They have opened the 
| gate, and are driving in. Who can it be? She 
never moves, but watches them with a stony 
stare as they lift out a heavy burden and pause 
at the door. She steps aside, and they enter 
| and lay Rob’s mangled form on the snowy bed. 
| Then, like a flash, Ruth realizes what has hap- 
| pened, and with a cry of agony that those 
rough but kind-hearted men will never forget, 
she sprang to his side. 

“Rob, wake up! It’s little Ruthie! Don't 
you know me? O Rob, have you left me 
alone?” 

Without a struggle, Ruth sank down, sense- 
less and cold. All night she lay in a deep 
stupor, and when morning came a wee little 
life-blossom was laid, pale and cold, by its 
father’s side. Many true-hearted mourning 
friends followed Rob’s form to its last resting 
place, talking one with another how Rob's 
horse had shied and thrown him over a high 
bank, causing instant death. 

Ruth came slowly back to life and bitter 
remorse. The little history of the past came 
sweeping back to memory, with Rob’s kind 
actions, and her waywardness, blending to 
gether to form a most unwelcome picture. Oh, 
it was a trying hour when the life insurance 
came to light, adding wormwood to her already 
| bitter cup. She felt now what it was to be 

young, with life before her stretching far out 

in the wide, grand future, the sky bright with 
| expectations, the kind hand and tender heart 





of Rob at her command. With such associa- 
tions, it was pleasant to be young. But to 
have fallen from the brightness and bloom of 
expectations into a desolate waste of darkness 
and remorse, the sky overcast with dark clouds, 
which loomed up between her and the bright 
future, mountains high, to wait, weary and 
trembling, for admission at death’s door, with 
the words, ‘‘The old mus¢ die, the young may 
die,” fresh in her mind, and still be young, 
was, indeed, a bitter, bitter fate. 
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Ruth accepted Rob's gift that he gave with 
his life, and with a meek heart used it as an 
aid to her deeds of charity, with which she 
spent the time of waiting for God to call her 
away, ‘“‘to make it up with Rob.’’ 


———_ - ——e> 
SHE SLEEPS IN THE VALLEY. 


BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 





SHE sleeps in the valley so sweetly, 
Where a child she wantoned with glee 
*Mid patches of darnel and clover, 
In meadow aud orchard and lea. 
No marble to speak of her virtues, 
And lure the cold stranger to stray 
From the hard-beaten path in the distance, 
To muse o’er hér early decay. 
A neat little hillock but covers 
The spot where they hid her from day; 
And daisies and purple-rayed asters 
Breathe softly their spirits away. 
The robins still warble their matins 
In red-glowing maples a-near; 
But naught of their joy-thrilling numbers 
Can waken her icy-cold ear. 
The angel of stars in the heavens 
Flings nightly his censers abroad, 
To lighten her road through the valley, 
To the city emblazoned by God. 


—_—_————— Sore 
WHINING. 

THERE is a class of people in this world—by 
no means small—whose prominent peculiarity 
is whining. They whine because they are 
poor ; or, if rich, because they have no health 
to enjoy their riches ; they whine because they 
have ‘no luck,’’ and others’ prosperity exceeds 
theirs; they whine because soine friends have 
died and they are living ; they whine because 
they have aches and pains, and they have 
aches and pains because they whine, and they 
whine no one can tell why. Now, we would 
like to say a word to these whining persons. 
First, stop whining ; it is no use, this everlast- 
ing complaining, fretting, fault-finding, and 
whining. Why, you are the most deluded set 
of creatures that ever lived. Do you know 
that it is a well-settled principle of physiology 
and common sense that these habits are more 
exhausting to nervous vitality than almost any 
other violation of physiological law? And do 
you know that life is pretty much as you make 
it? You can make it bright and shiny, or you 
can make it dark and shadowy. This life is 
only meant to discipiine us—to fit us for a 
higher and purer state of being. Then stop 
whining and fretting, and go on your way 
rejoicing. 





Whar fate imposes, men must needs abide. 


Mercy biesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. 
VOL. XCIII.—24 





MOTORS AND STATES. 
BY GEORGE P. PIERCE. 








Nature. 
How great is God, his works relate; 
He tells us nature, too, is great. 
Longing. 
We long for more in this world’s cage ; 
Prayer lasts through heaven’s eternal ag 
Love. 
Men love and live, they hate and pine; 
Our God is love—love is divine. 
Dreams, 
In dreams we’re rich, in thought we seem 
To live the ideal life—a dream. 
Poverty. 
The real shows man so mean, so poor; 
He lives for self, a clown, a boor. 
Joy and Misery. 
Yet happy he who this can know; 
The wretched will not see it so. 
Death. 
O Nature, longing Prayer and Love! 
Refine poor man, lift him above; 
Peace. 
Then joy shall be, and death’s release 
Make régl elysian dreams of peace. 
ae 
ee 
THINGS I LOVE. 
BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 








I LOVE to muse on by-gone years, 
And things which early life displayed ; 
To dwell on hepes and joys and fears 
Long sunk in Time’s oblivious grave. 


I love to tread the sacred ground, 
Where rest the ashes of the just— 

To read from every rising mound 
The story of their h>ly dust. 


I jove to think of friends whose forms 
Sleep sweet beneath the daisy sod— 
Whose spirits, safe from earthly storms, 

Rest in the dear embrace of God. 


—_—_ soem 


REVENGE, though sweet at first, on itself re- 
coils. 

THE really poor are those who have not pa- 
tience. 

DISSENSIONS, like small streams, gather as 


| they run. 


BLESSED fs the man who knows enough to 
keep his mouth shut. Some people live sixty 
years without learning the art. Indeed, the 
older they grow the wider their mouths open. 
A man or woman who is a gabbler at forty-five 
is a dreadful affliction to a house, or church, or 
acommunity. There are two things this age 
needs to learn—when to say nothing, and when 
it says anything to say it well. ‘“‘If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, this man’s religion is vain.”— 
Golden Rule. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


MAT FOR HOT DISHES, PLATES, ETC. 
(CROCHET). 

THE mat is crocheted with écru-colored 
thread, over fine cane, in double crochet. 
Care is required in joining the two ends of 
cane when necessary, the new piece being laid 
over the old one, and the ends of each pointed. 
When the work is completed, the projecting 
part of cane is cut away. The cane to be used 
in the open-work part of the mat must be 
soaked for a considerable time in water, till it 
is pliable. It is then twisted, and tied around 


“y 
ae 


two pieces of stick, as shown-im Fig. 2, 40 
times ; and, when dry, it will re he desired 
shape. Begin from the cent nd crochet 
over the cane 16 double, close into a circle, and 
continue the work for 16 rounds. The 17th 
round has 240 stitches. In the last stitch of 
this round, the twisted cane must be taken in, 
and the crocheted cane cut away on the wrong 
side of the work. 18¢h. 3 double in the first 
stitch of the last round alternately 39 times, 3 
double in the scallop of cane, and in the 3 
double of the last round. At the end 3 double 
in the scallop of cane. Fasten and cut the 
thread. In the 19th round take a new thread, 











crochet 4 chain; then 39 times alternately in 
the upward turned scallop of cane; 5 chain; 
at last, 4 double working in the end of the 
twisted cane, and the beginning of a new 
round of cane. The 20th round, which counts 
320 stitches, is crocheted in deuble crochet. 
2ist. 7 double; then 19 times alternately 3 
double without the cane, so that the cane left 
free forms the pattern shown in the illustra- 
tion 13 double. At the end 3 double, without 
the cane 6 double. As the bulk of the work is 
crocheted over cane, the latter will only be 
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mentioned when it is to be left free. 22d. 3 
double ; then 19 times alternately without cane, 
7 double, 9 double ; at the end 7 double without 
cane, 4 double. 23d. 3 double, 19 times alter- 
nately without cord, 11 double, 5 double; at 
the end 11 double without cord. 2 double, oath 
and 25th rounds, Like the 23d round, 26th 
round 5 double, then 19 times alternately with- 
out cord, 7 double, 10 double; at the end 7 
double without cord, 4 double. 27th. 8 double, 
then 19 times alternately without cord 3 double, 
14 double; at the end without cord 3 double, 
6 double. 28th. Double crochet. 29¢. Alter- 
nately 1 double, 2chain, miss 3. The cane for 
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the outer edge must be soaked in water. Thread 
the end of the cane through the second double 
of the previous round, and then pass it through 


Fig. 2. 








the preceding loop, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Fasten the cane on the wrong side of 
the work, and cut the cane and thread. 


| 


| 
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CASE FOR CROCHET MATERIALS. 
THE case is of wood, covered with Russian | 
Fig. 1. 














Sa | 
leather, and fitted up inside to receive cotton, | 
mignardise, crochet needle, and small scissors. | 
The latter rests upon a small tray covered | 
with satin. ‘The lid of the case is ornamented 


silk, gold thread, and gold cord. Fig. 1 gives 


a pattern of the design, which is embroidered 
Fig. 2. 





1! iy 
in satin, overcast, and chain stitch and in point 
russe. 


i 
oe 


TRAVELLING-CASE. 


TRAVELLING-CASE of brown leather, stamped 
Fig. 1. 








| with gold; below the lock, a handle of leather. 


Within the lid is a mirror, and the ihside is 
Fig. 2 





fitted to receive the necessary toilet articles, 


with an embroidery of two shades of brown and a writing-case, embroidered with brown 
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silk and gold thread in satin and overcast 
stitch, and in point russe. The case is fitted 
with bronze rings and a useful lock. 





———_—__ 


CIGAR-CASE. 


THE case is made to represent in miniature 
a Chinese pavilion, cut out of card-board, and 
covered with écru-colored lawn. The roof 
which forms the lid and the tent-shaped sides 
are embroidered with red purse silk in over- 





together of the separate sections is hidden by 
red pearl braid, and tassels cut out of strips of 
fine red eloth are arranged around the scal- 
loped edges of the lid, which are embroidered 
in buttonhole stitch. 








CUSHIONS AND SMALL FOOTSTOO. 
(EMBROIDERY). 

Tue frame work is of polished wood, and 
rests on four castors. The cushions are cov- 
ered with black satin, quilted down with small 
buttons, and edged around with a colored silk 





cord. The square cushion is also,embroidered 
in cross stitches on a canvas ground with Ber- 
lin wool and filoselle. The colors used in our 
illustration are three shades of fawn color and 


| pale green filoselle. I1t is finished off with a 


silk cord and four tassels. 


~~ 
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KNITTED KNEE CAP OR WARMER. 

THE knee warmer is knitted in white Saxony 
wool and two No. 14 needles, or in Moscow 
wool and the same sized needles. Cast on 74 
stitehes, and knit a plain row, then knit the 
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first pattern row of 2 purl, 2 plain. 2d row. 2 
plain, 2 purl, repeat these two rows 12 times. 
27th. Knit. 28¢2. Purl. 29%. Knit plain. 30th. 
Knit plain. 31st. Purl. 32d. Knit 40, turn, 
knit 9; in knitting back these stitches after 
turning, it is essential that the first is alwayg 
slipped ; turn, knit the last 9 and 3 more, turn, 
knit 15, turn, knit 18, turn, knit 21, turn, knit 
24, turn, knit 27, turn, knit 30, turn, knit 33, 
turn, knit 36, turn, knit 39, turn, knit 42, turn, 
knit 45, turn, knit 48, turn, knit 51, turn, knit 
54, turn, knit 57, turn, knit to the end of the 
needle. 33d. Knit the whole number of stitches, 
and then 30 plain rows or needles. 64th. Knit 
57, turn, knit 54, turn, knit 51, turn, knit 48, 
turn, knit 45, turn, knit 42, turn, knit 39, turn, 
knit 36, turn, knit 33, turn, knit 30, turn, knit 
27, turn, knit 24, turn, knit 21, turn, knit 18, 
turn, knit 15, turn, knit 12, turn, knit 9, turn, 
knit to the end of the row. 65. Knit plain. 
66th. Purl. 67th. Knit. 68t%. Knit. 69th. 
Purl. 70th. 2 purl, 2 plain, throughout the 
row. Tist. 2 plain, 2 purl, repeat these two 
rows 12 times, and cast off, sew up the knitting 
at the sides. 


—————————@—a—__—. 


JET ORNAMENT FOR THE HAIR. 








CROCHET WOOL BOOTS. 


Wirn a No. 8 needle and 4-thread fleecy, 
make achain of 16 stitches, work back on it 
de. 2d row. Work at the ae of the loop 
in this and all other rows 1 de fff each loop, 3 
dc in the 8th loop or centre stitch, then 7 de 
again. 3d. Plain. Repeat these 2 rows until 
you have a piece that covers the foot from the 
toe to the rise for the leg. You then work to 


the centre stitch in de as before; make achain | 


of 11 stitches, work back on these 11 in de and 
down the side of foot as before; work a piece 
on this side, enough to go around the ankle, 
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then crochet to the other side of the foot piece, 
and join up by the chain; fasten off. Around 
the top, work loosely four rows of de crochet, 
and then 10 rows of looped crochet. For this, 
work 1 de in first stitch, * take up the next 
loop, then 5 ch, and finish the de stitch on the 
needle with the last chain, 1 dein next loop; 
repeat from *. In the next round, work the 
looped stitch on the plain one of the previous 
round ; fasten off on the 10th round, and double 
this looped piece over the top of the leg of the 
boot; sew on toa cork sole, which should be 
bound around with ribbon and well wadded. 





PURSE FOR SILVER COINS. 
Purse of brown leather line¢ with gray 








coins are scalloped and embroidered with 
maize-colored purse silk in buttonhole and 


Fig. 2. 





feather stitch. The purse is bound around 
with silk braid and fastened with a loop of 
elastic. 
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Ueceipts, Ete. 


CARVING. 

Breast of Veal, being very gristly, is not easily di- 
vided into pieces. In order, therefore, to avoid this 
difficulty, put your knife at a, about four inches from 
the edge of the thickest part (which is called “the 
brisket”), and cut through it to }, to separate it from 








the long ribs ; cut the short bones across, as at d d d, 
and the long ones as at c ¢ c; ask which is chosen, 
and help accordingly. The remaining scrag part is 
seldom served at table, but forms an excellent stew 
when dressed in the French mode. 

Shoulder of Veal.—Cut it on the under side in the 
same manner as a shoulder of mutton. 

Leg of Mutton.—The best part of a leg of mutton, 
whether boiled or roasted, is midway between the 
knuckle and the broad end. Begin to help there 
from the roundest and thickest part, by cutting 
slices, not too thin, from b down to c. This part is 
the most juicy; but many prefer the knuckle, which, 
in fine mutton, will be very tender, though dry. 
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There are very fine slices in the back of the leg; 
therefore, if the party be large, turn it up, and cut 
the broad end; not across, in the direction you did 
the other side, but longwise, from the thick end to 
the knuckle-bone. To cut out the cramp-bone, which 
some persons look upon as a delicacy, pass your knife 
under in the direction of e, and it will be found be- 
tween that and d. 

Shoulder of Mutton, though commonly looked upon 
as a very homely joint, is by many preferred to the 
leg, as there is much variety of flavor, as well as tex- 
ture, in both the upper and under parts. 

The figure represents it laid in the dish, as always 


served, with its back uppermost. Cut through it 
from @ down to the blade-bone at 5; afterwards slice 
it along each side of the blade-bone from cc to b. 





The prime part of the fat lies on the outer edge, and 
is to be cut in thin slices in the direction of d. 

The under part, as here represented, contains 
many favorite pieces of different sorts, as crosswise, 
in slices, near the shank-bone at b; and, lengthwise, 
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in broad pieces, at the further end a; as well as in 
the middle and sides in the manner designated at c 
and d. 

Should it be intended to reserve a portion of the 
joint to be eaten cold, the under part should be first 
served, both because it eats better hot than cold, and 
because the upper remaining part will appear more 
sightly when again brought to table. 


Loin of Mutton.—Cut the joints into chops and 
serve them separately ; or cut slices the whole length 
of the loin; or run the knife along the chine-bone, 
and then slice it, the fat and lean together, as shown 
in the cut of the saddle, below. 

Neck of Mutton.—Should be prepared for table as 
follows: Cut off the scrag; have the chine-bone care- 
fully sawn off, and also the top of the long bones 
(about one and a half inch), and the thin part turned 
under; carve in the direction of the bones. 

Saddle of Mutton.—Cut in long and rather thin 
slices from the tail to the end, beginning at each side 
close to the back-bone, from a to }, with slices of fat 
from c tod; or along the bone which divides the two 
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loins, so as to loosen from it the whole of the meat 
from that side, which you then cut crosswise, thus 
giving with each slice both fat and lean. The tail 
end should be divided and turned round the kidneys, 
or, if preferred, a bunch of vegetable flowers skew- 
ered on the tail end. 

Haunch of Mutton.—A haunch is the leg and part 
of the loin, and is cut in the same manner as a haunch 
of venison. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Beefsteaks. Beet, or rather rump steaks, for broil- 
ing, should not be much more than half an inch 
thick, or they will be hard on the outside before 
they are done through. Pepper them well, but do 
not salt them until previous to serving them, or the 
gravy will be drawn. Do them over an ardent fire, 
and only turn them once. When tossed, or as it is 
commonly called, fried, the pan should be made hot, 
then rubbed over with fat, and the steak put in. A 
quick fire is requisite. When done, pepper and salt 
it, and lay upon the top some pieces of fresh butter. 
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Remember, whether tossed or broiled, beefsteaks 
should be done quickly; never suffer them to go to 
sleep over the fire. 

Pickled Fish.—No housekeeper should neglect, 
when any kind of fish is plentiful, to provide a supply 
for pickling. If made into a fresh pickle—that is, 
when some of the liquor is used in which the fish is 
boiled—it will only keep for a week or two, but when 
regularly preserved in strong vinegar and spices it 
will continue good for many months. 

Caif's Liver and Bacon.—This is commonly tossed 
in butter; the liver sliced moderately thin, is first 
dressed, and the rashers of bacon afterwards; serve 
garnished with the latter. Calf’s liver may also be 
fried ; dip the slices into seasoned beaten eggs and 
olive oil, and fry quickly. In France, similarly 
shaped pieces of liver and bacon are skewered to- 
gether, then dipped into oil, and subsequently 
sprinkled with bread-crums, and broiled; season 
and serve. When tossed without the bacon, a glass 
of wine may be poured into the pan, and served in 
the dish, with the liver arranged around. 

Calf’s-Head Pie.—Boil a small calf’s head or half a 
large one, take all the meat from the bones, blanch 
and keep the brains separately, skin the palate, 
tongue, etc., and cut the latter into thin slices. Sea- 
son with spices according to taste. Shake the meat 
fora few moments in a hot pan over a brisk fire. 
Put a rim of crust around your dish, lay in the meat, 
filling up with the yelks of eggs hard-boiled, pieces 
of the brains, forcemeat balls, and a little minced 
anchovy.. Finish with a cupful of good gravy, and 
cover with a crust. A few flat sausages may take 
the place of the forcemeat balls, but they must be 
very highly seasoned, or the pie will be insipid. 
Oysters are likewise admissible. 

Marbled Veal.—Take some cold roasted fillet of 
veal, season it with spices, and beat it in a mortar. 
Skin a cold dried tongue, cut it up, and pound it toa 
paste, adding to it nearly its weight of fresh butter ; 
put some of the veal into pots, then strew in lumps 
of the pounded tongue, put in another layer of veal, 
and again more tongue; press it down, and pour 
clarified butter on the top. This cuts very prettily, 
like veined marble. The dressed white meat of 
either fowl, rabbit, or turkey, will answer for the 
purpose as well as veal. 

Omelettes of Fish.—There are two ways of making 
these; one is merely to flake some ready-cooked 
fish—cold salt cod is very suitable; season it with 
cayenne, nutmeg, and white pepper; mix it well 
with six beaten eggs and one dessertspoonful of 
cream or milk; fry it on one side only, fold it, and 
serve. The other method of making an omelette is 
as follows: Chop up what cold fish you have, add a 
little parsley and shalot shred small, and a piece of 
fresh butter and some iemon-juice. Place this in an 
oven to get hot; then beat six eggs, season them, 
and pour them into a buttered frying-pan; put it 
over the fire, and as soon as the eggs Begin to turn 
opaque lay the warm fish in the middle of them; 
roll in the ends of the omelette so as to enclose the 
contents, and capsize it upona dish. Garnish with 
crisped parsley. 

Roast Shoulder of Mutton.—Put the joint down to 
a bright, clear fire; flour it well, and kéep continually 
basting. About a quarter of an hour before serving, 
draw it near the fire, that the outside may acquire a 
nice brown color, but not sufficiently néar to blacken 
the fat. Sprinkle a little fine salt over the meat, 
empty the dripping-pan of its contents, pour in a little 
boiling water slightly salted, and strain this over the 
joint. Onion sauce, or stewed Spanish onions, are 
usually sent to table with this dish, and sometimes 











baked potatoes. Shoulder of mutton may be dressed 
in a variety of ways; boiled, and served with onion 
sauce; boned, and stuffed with a good veal force- 
meat ; or baked, with sliced potatoes in the dripping- 
pan. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sponge-Cake.—The weight of eight eggs in pounded 
loaf-sugar, the weight of five in flour, the rind of one 
lemon, one tablespoonful of brandy. Put the eggs 
into one side of the scale, and take the weight of 
eight in pounded loaf-sugar, and the weight of five 
in good dry flour. Separate the yelks from the whites 
of the eggs; beat the former, put them into a sauce- 
pan with the sugar, and let them remain over the fire 
until milk-warm, keeping them well stirred. Then 
put them into a basin, add the grated lemon-rind 
mixed with the brandy, and stir these well together, 
dredging in the flour very gradually. Whisk the 
whites of the eggs to a very stiff froth, stir them to 
the flour, etc., and beat the cake well for a quarter 
ofan hour. Putitintoa buttered mould strewn with 
a little fine sifted sugar, and bake the cake in a quick 
oven for one anda half hour. Care must be taken 
that itis put into the oven immediately, or it will not 
be light. The flavoring of this cake may be varied 
by adding a few drops of essence of almonds instead 
of the grated lemon-rind. 

Rice Cake.—Take three ounces of flour and eight 
ounces of loaf-sugar, both well sifted, and add to 
them the grated rind of a fresh lemon; beat the yelks 
of six eggs and the whites of three separately, then 
mix them togetherand beatagain. Take four ounces 
of ground rice, mix with the flour and sugar, and let 
these ingredients drop gradually through the fingers 
into the eggs, beating them ail the time. When the 
whole is mixed beat it thoroughly for a quarter of an 
hour. If baked in a round tin mould, place a but- 
tered paper inside, allowing it to project an inch and 
a half beyond the tin: bake in a moderate oven for 
three-quarters of an hour. When taken out of the 
mould, place it on a sieve to cool. 

Dundee Cake.—A pound and a half of dried and 
sifted flour, the same weight of fresh butter, and of 
joaf-sugar finely powdered, six ounces of blanched 
sweet almonds pounded, three-quarters of a pound 
of candied orange-peel, half a pound of citron, both 
cut into small square pieces, haif a small nutmeg 
finely grated, and fifteen eggs, the yelks and whites 
beaten separately. With the hand beat the butter 
to a cream, add the sugar, and then the eggs gradu- 
ally; mix in the flour a little at a time, and then the 
sweetmeats, almonds, and spice. Butter the hoop or 
tin pan, and pour in the mixture so as nearly to fill 
it; smooth it on the top, and strew comfits over it. 
Bake in a moderate oven, and do not move or turn 
it till nearly done, as shaking would be apt to cause 
the sweetmeats to sink to the bottom. 

Scotch Marmalade.—To every ponnd of Seville 
oranges put one lemon and two quarts of water, and 
boil them for two hours; then change the water, and 
boil until quite soft; cut them in half, take out the 
pulp carefully, and remove the seeds; cut the peel 
into very thin slices, and return it to the pulp. To 
every pound of fruit allow two pounds of sugar: put 
a pint of the water the oranges were first boiled in 
tothe sugar, mix the whole together, and boil twenty 
minutes, or until the marmalade is clear. 

Ramakins.—The following are good receipts: Mix 
a teaspoonful of flour with two ounces of melted but- 
ter, two ounces ef grated cheese, two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, and two well-beaten eggs. Stirall together 
and bake in small tins for a quarter of an hour. A 
little Cayenne pepper may be added if liked. 
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Pasty Ramakins.—Take some puff-paste and roll 
it out rather thin, strew over it some grated cheese, 
and fold it over; repeat this three times, rolling it 
out each time. Cut the ramakins with a paste cutter 
in any form you please, brush them over with the 
yelk of a well-beaten egg; bake them in a quick oven 
for a quarter of an hour. When done, serve them 
quiekly on a hot napkin. Parmesan cheese is the 
best for these ramakins. 

Ginger Pudding.—Half a pound of flour, quarter 
pound of suet, quarter of a pound of moist sugar, two 
large teaspoonfuls of grated ginger. Shred the suet 


very fine, mix it with the flour, sugar, and ginger; 


stir all well together, butter a basin, and put the 
mixture in dry; tie a cloth over, and boil for three 
hours. 

Potato Pudding.—Half a pound of mashed pota- 
toes, two ounces of butter, two eggs, one pint of milk, 
three tablespoonfuls of sherry, quarter of a saltspoon- 
fu! of salt, the juice and rind of one small lemon, two 
ounces of sugar. Boil sufficient potatoes to make 
half a pound when mashed ; add to these the butter, 
eggs, milk, sherry, lemon-juice, and sugar; mince 
the lemon-peel very finely, and beat all the ingredi- 
ents well together. Put the pudding into a buttered 
pie-dish, and bake for rather more than half an hour. 





IRONING. 


Cover the table or dresser with a coarse ironing 
flannel, doubled, or a piece of old blanket. Stretch 
over it some clean eld sheeting, fastened to the table 
at the corners with flat-headed brass nails. Have at 
kand a basin of clean cold water, to damp out any 
folds that may have been badiy ironed. Rubbers 
and iron-holders should be scrupulously clean. A 
knife-board, sprinkled with bath brick, is the clean- 
liest mode of polishing flat-irons. 

The heat and size of the irons should be regulated 
according to the articles to be ironed. Flannels re- 
quire a heavy, cool iron, and calico scorches with 
less heat than linen. 

The plain linen articles should be ironed first, and 
hung to air, whilst the lighter materials are in hand. 
Muslins and net require ironing twice, being gently 
pulled every way of the thread between each ironing. 
Embroidered muslins should be ironed over several 
thicknesses of flannel. As a general rule, all fine 
muslin work is better first ironed through a piece 
of old thin cambric; this prevents scorching, and 
also clears the muslin from the starch. Gentlemen's 
linen fronts and cuffs should always hé@ve the iron 
first passed over them in this manner. 

In ironing pocket-handkerchiefs, the iron should 
be passed along each side before the middle is 
touched, the ironer slightly pulling the corner in the 
left hand, whilst she irons with the right. To form 
plaits neatly, the frill should be laid straight in 
front of the ironer whilst she makes the creases of 
the desired width with the nail of the right hand, the 
left holding the point of the hem in place till the iron 
is passed over it. Ail plaits must be laid even to the 
thread. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


Jackson Jumbles.—Three eggs, two cups of sugar, 
one cup of butter, one cup sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, flavoring to taste. Mould very soft, only 
kneading in enough flour to roll without sticking to 
the board. Bake in a quick oven. T. R. 

Hair Wash.—Half an ounce of gum camphor dis- 
solved in two quarts of hot water, one ounce of gly- 
cerine, half an ounce of borax. Shake well and wash 
your hair. Brush the hair, and then rinse in clear 





bottled for weeks. 
used for green salads it should be placed at the bot- 





water. Use it twice a week. For hair falling out 
this is particularly good. It cleanses the head, and 
gives to the hair a beautiful glossy look. H. 

Jelly Cake.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar, fourteen ounces of flour, ten eggs; flavor to 
taste. Bake in jelly cake tins. 

Another: Beat five eggs very light, stir in one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of warm 
butter, one pound of flour, & small teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a teacup of cream ; two large table- 
spoonfuls to a pan. 

Grahame Bread.—Four cups of sour milk, or but. 


termilk, half a cup of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of * 


soda, one teacup of wheat flour, the rest Grahame; 
beat very light. Bake one hour slowly. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Potato Salad and Salad Dressing.—Cut a dozen 
cold boiled potatoes into fancy shapes a quarter of 
an inch thick; mix with some flakes of cold boiled 
fish—halibut, cod, or salmon—and pour over them a 
boiled salad dressing, made with six tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter or salad oil, six ditto of cream or 
milk, one teaspoonful of salt, half that quantity of 
pepper, and one teaspoonful of ground mustard. 
Into this mix one coffeecupful of vinegar. Boil well; 
then add three raw eggs beaten to a foam: remove 
directly from the fire and stir for five minutes. 
When thoroughly cold, turn over the salad; garnish 
with slices of pickled cucumbers, beetroot, hard- 
boiled eggs, and fresh parsley. This boiled salad 
dressing can be made in quantities and kept tightly 
It is very toothsome. When 


tom of the bowl and the salad on top; for if mixed, 
the vegetables lose that crispness which is so de- 
licious to the epicure. Slices of eggs, beets, and cold 
potatoes serve to ornament the dish. 

Eags in Puddings.—It is said that if the yelks and 
whites are beaten up separately, and then added to 
the dry flour, and well mixed, that they will go 
farther than if used in any other way. A table- 
spoonful of yeast added to a pudding will answer 
the purpose of several eggs. 

Powder for Making Gingerbread.—Mix in a mor- 
tar the following articles, which must have been 
already ground into fine powder: Coriander seed 
two ounces, and the same quantity of caraway seed 
and ginger. Nutmeg half an ounce, fennel seed 
and aniseed of each three-quarters of an ounce, and 
cloves halfanounce. This powder must be preserved 
in a well-closed bottle, ready for use. Two ounces 
of it are required four one quart of water, four pounds 
of sugar, and two quarts of flour. To make ginger- 
bread the sugar is dissolved in the water, and then 
mixed into a paste with the other ingredients. If 
preferred, instead of putting into moulds, the ginger- 
bread may be made into cakes, and baked on a tin. 

Mush Sauce for Fowls and Rabbits.—Remoye 
the skins f half a pint of mushrooms by rubbing 
them with salt. Boil them in half a pint of milk or 
cream with some salt, mace, and nutmeg. Thicken 
the sauce with flour and butter, and stir frequently. 

To Remove Mildew from Clothes.—Mix soft soap 
with powdere@ starch, half as much salt, and the 
juice of a lemong lay it on the part with a brush; lay 
it on the grass day and night till the stain comes out. 
Iron stains may be removed by the salt of lemons. 
Many stains may be removed by dipping the linen 
in sour buttermilk, and then drying it in a hot sun; 
wash it in cold water; repeat this three or four 
times. Stains caused by acids may be removed by 
pearlash. 
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@ditors’ Cable. 


PRIZES FOR VIRTUE. 
WE are proud, and with some reason, of the large 


donations and bequests made by our opulent citizens | 


for the establishment of colleges, libraries, asylums, 


and other institutions of practical usefulness and | 


benevolence. We have a habit of comparing our 
wealthy classes with those of other countries, in 
which newly-acquired riches are usually expended 
in the selfish work of “founding a family,” and we 
experience a national self-satisfaction in the con- 
trast, which is doubtless very soothing and proper. 
But it must be admitted that this feeling is a little 
disturbed when we reflect that there is a nation, and 
one holding no mean rank in the world’s history, 
which has gone, 1s many will consider, a step beyond 
usin the disinterested use of wealth. Rich men in 
France have not been centent with endowing schools 
and hospitals. They have done what no American, 
rich or poor, has yet, so far as we are aware, thought 
of doing: they have given funds to be applied in the 
bestowal of prizes on individuals distinguished, not 
for scholastic attainments, but for moral excellence. 
The Monthyon prize, conferred every year on some 
person in humble life who has become known for 
acts of kindness and self-sacrifice, has acquired a 
world-wide celebrity ; and now it is announced that 
agentleman who died recently in Paris, M. Charles 
Lelevain, has bequeathed to the French Academy 
40,000 francs, the interest of whieh is to be yearly 
given to “some individual considered most worthy 
for his’*virtue and probity.”” These are not, we be- 
lieve, the only examples of rich donations in France. 
In England, the only instance which occurs to us is 
the celebrated Dunmow flitch of bacon, which, for 
some inscrutable reason, is considered an appro- 
priate prize for a married couple who have passed 
through their first year without a word of unkind- 
ness. It is stated that last year only two couples 
were candidates for this notable prize—one of them 
(to the honor of the cloth be it said) being a clergy- 
man and his wife. The troubles of a parsonage, it is 
sometimes affirmed, would vex a saint; but in this 
case they seem not to have been sufficient for that 
end. 

Prizes for virtue, it may be argued, are not in ac- 
cordance with our national ideas or character; they 
are “‘ French,”’ sentimental, and unpractical. - That 
they are French and sentimental appears to be true 
enough; but that they are unpractical is not so plain. 
The sentiments are among the most practically pow- 
erful influences in the world. The greatest revolu- 
tions have sprung from them. Plymouth and Penn- 
sylvania owed their origin to a sentiment. The 
sentiments, in fact, are transforming society, abol- 
ishing despotism, humanizing war, and effacing 
national boundaries. All these great results flow 
from sentiments of goodness and justice in the 
hearts, not of the great and powerful, but of the 
humble and toiling many. 

It is not to be supposed that prizes, such as those 
provided by the bounty of Monthyon and Lelevain, 
are of any particular value to the recipients, as &@ mo- 
tive for well-doing, Men and women are not kind 
and just because they expect to be rewarded for their 
virtues by a public testimonial. If this were their 
object, it is easy to see that they would not merit a 
reward. The good influence which the bestowal of 


such prizes exerts is not on those who receive them 

—and who perhaps are as often pained as pleased by 
| the unexpected notoriety thus given to them—but on 
the community about them. Such acknowledgments, 
publicly bestowed, serve to give a new turn to men’s 
ideas, by reminding them that admiration and es- 
teem do not wait only, or chiefly, on political or lite- 
| rary eminence, but that charity, fidelity, self-devo- 
| tion, and all the moral qualities, have a worth of 
| their own, which transcends all other distinctions, 
| and attracts a peculiar respect and regard, such as 
the greatest intellectual achievements can never win. 





POTTERY AS A FINE ART. 

AMONG the beautiful objects at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition none attract more attention than the pottery 
and porcelain. We have been so accustomed to re- 
gard these wares as mere adjuncts to the table, that 
it is to many a matter of surprise to discover how 
delicate and artistic, or how imposingly handsome 
they can become in the hands of the master-workers 
in ceramics. Every one who has examined, for in- 
stance, the Japanese, the English, and the Danish 
exhibits, must be struck with the infinite variety of 
beautiful forms which the “potter’s clay” may as- 
sume, and the myriad purposes it may fulfil. The 
subject is such a vast one that we can only make a 
few suggestions which may be of some practical use 
to the many who are inquiring the nature and com- 
position of the pitchers and vases, the jars and bot- 
tles, the cups and saucers which we have begun to 
learn are as truly subjects for art as an oil painting 
or a statue. 

Pottery was a pre-historic art. The oldest tombs 
discovered contain earthenware, and fragments of 
it are found many feet below the present surface of 
the ground, among the fiint implements of long-for- 
gotten barbarians. The first steps, therefore, are 
matters of conjecture; but it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that clay was roughly shaped by the hands and 
dried in the sun. Then the advantages of baking 
the vessel] were discovered, and the wheel invented, 
The potter’s wheel is represented on the most ancient 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. The furnace 
and the air-blast are comparatively modern inven- 
tions. But the first pieces of earthenware which 
have an artistic value are probably the terra-cotta 








| of aneient Etruria. Its shape was exceedingly beau- 


| tiful. Jars, vases, pitchers, and cups were fashioned 
| into such graceful outlines, that they were indepen- 
| dent of decoration. This decoration, nevertheless, 
| was afterwards added; delicate Greek-like groups, 
chariot races, women weaving, boys dancing; in 
black on the smooth, brown or red surface, or in red 
upon a black ground: Any one who desires to see 
this ware in great perfection (and. hardly any pot- 
tery in the Exhibition is so thoroughly satisfactory), 
should go to the Danish exhibit, where by a modern 
manufactory, the ancient terra-cotta is exquisitely 
reproduced. 

If Denmark represents the most primitive earthen- 
ware, its neighbors in the Exhibition, China and Ja- 
pan, contain the oldest porcelain. At a time when 
Europe was sunk in feudal barbarism, and the ear- 
liest school of German art had not yet emerged from 
caricature, the Japanese were designing and deco. 
| rating the superb bronzes, screens, and vases which 
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make their exhibit the centre of attraction to all vis- 
itors. Some of their China now displayed dates from 
the twelfth century. Of its richness of coloring and 
wonderful minuteness of detail, it is impossible to 
say too much. Every scene and employment of Jap- 
anese life is portrayed on porcelain. The national 
life may better be understood by an observer from 
these works of art than from any book. So, too, all 
the native animals and plants are beautifully and 
most faithfully represented, with a careful elabora- 
tion of detail which commands our confidence. The 
whole exhibit is a proof that no machinery can effeet 
results like those achieved by the patient labor of an 
artist’s hand. These marvels have all been wrought 
with the simplest tools; but the workman loved his 
work, and was willing to spend years in the decora- 
tion of a single vase. The hues are so contrasted 
and blended that, while a multitude of colors is em- 
ployed, the effect is perfectly harmonious, and the 
finished article will “look well” in any room or with 
any furniture. The only drawback to such ware is 
its fragility. Pope makes it his highest compliment 
to a woman’s fortitude that she should be “ mistress 
of herself, though China fall,” and a most severe 
trial of temper it would be to have a work of art and 
patience like one of these destroyed by a careless 
servant. We think ladies who buy in the Japanese 
department will prefer to take care of their China 
themselves. : 

So will they if they purchase among the English 
ceramics, which display the brilliant results of an 
artistic revival. During the fifty or seventy-five 
years preceding 1851 the British pottery had sunk to 
the lowest ebb of taste. The shapeless and ignoble 
ornaments or table service, gaudily decorated or 
solidly ugly, were made and bought to the exclusion 
of anything better, and all amateurs in the art sent 
abroad for their tea pots and vases. But the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, which revealed, by comparison, the 
poverty of English industrial art, showed also how 
profitable a better sort of workmanship might be 
made. A new era began from that day, and Eng- 
land has fairly outstripped the nations from whom 
she was content to learn. Her exhibit this year com- 
pares very favorably with that of any European State. 
The “Lambeth Faience” and “Doulton ware” ex- 
hibited by Mr. Doulton, and the collection of the 
Messrs. Daniell are especially noteworthy. 

We have only glanced at the Exhibition pottery. 
There is some beautiful Italian majolica, some art- 


istic faience from Limojes, a few beautiful vases | 


from Sévres, and, best of all, Signor Castellani’s fa- 
mous collection in Memoriai Hall. Each of these de- 
serves a separate article; but we have said enough, 
we hope, to give our readers some foretaste of the 
treasures they will find at the great Exhibition. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
CAMBRIDGE, Jtly. 

* * * Tr I eould write to you from the State of 
Hallucination, and the province of Fancy, I might 
say something lively enough to make you forget for 
afew minutes that the thermometer points at 96°. 
Certainly, this Centennial weather, if it is the ex- 
pression of the fire of patriotism, the warmth of 
brotherly love, the heat of noble rivalry, or, in short, 
any other sentiment that answers to the quality of 
hot, hotter, hottest, is a hundred times stronger and 
warmer than was ever known through a summer 
before. Can mind have so far affected matter as to 
have created through mere vivacity of feeling such 
tremendous effects on the atmospheric particles? 
Nobody answers. Everybody is rapidly lapsing into 
fluidity. Of course, the nearer one is to the centres 
of patriotic associations and memories, the hotter 





| the weather becomes; so that, standing under the 
| old elm, “the Washington Elm,” the elm under 
whose shadow, twice as big as it is now, the good 
man, the good soldier, and the pure politician, took 
command of the American army, one is fired over 
again with patriotic gratitude. 

If you stand under the elm a few minutes, some. 
body drives up to read the inscription on the tabtet; 
and, if you are in a good humor, you answer the 
various questions that are sure to be put about the 
antiquities of Cambridge. 

In answer to their eager inquiry, you show them 
the house where “ the poet Longfellow” lives. There 
| it is, a real live house, with people in it, who speak 
| and actin blank verse. There is the poet himself, 

in a linen duster, going to the post-office or to order 
| the dinner for his sacred stomach. And so he really 
| moves and has his being like any proser there is 
| going? Oh, yes, he does that, you say. He neither 
| rolls his eyes nor tears his hair, but speaks, moves, 
| and acts like any other gentleman, without affecta- 
| tion or self-consciousness, 

Just across the road stands the old Vassal House, 
which has been kept in much the same condition as 
it was a hundred years ago, and the present possess. 
ors show you the walled-up recess where, behind the 
false panel, a Tory might be hidden away if neces. 
sary. This is a very curious old house, and well 
worth visiting. 

There comes Mr. Lowell, on his daily walk from 
| Elmwood. His frank face, full of good humor and 
giad enjoyment of nature, always meets you witha 
smile on it, and his hat is off in a moment, witha 
joke most likely from his merry lips. 

Then you point out the old Nichols House, where 
the chimney is built in the corner, and you ask if 
they have seen the inside of Memorial Hall, with 
| the tablets to the memory of the Harvard boys who 
| served in the war, and the beautiful new theatre 
| opened at the last commencement, and you send 
| them there, and so you work off your patriotic pride 

and get a little cooler. If you are asked, as it is just 
| possible you may be, “‘if Harvard College maintains 
a theatre?’ you have to explain that it is calleda 
theatre for some old classical reason or other, bat it 
is really only the part of the building where the com- 
mencement exercises are held, and you think, as you 
talk on, of the beautiful appearance of the theatre 
on the last commencement; with the long array of 
professors in their silk gowns, and the distinguished 
persons on the platform, and the theatre full of eager, 
interested women’s faces, and the noble room itself=— 
| noble in its architecture and thorough finish, and 
affecting in its associations. 

A hundred years ago the halls of Harvard were 
used as soldiers’ barracks. To-day they commemo- 
rate the sons who went out from those halls to give 
their lives for the nation’s life. 


“THE NEW CENTURY FOR WOMAN.” 

Tne earnest desire and effort to enlarge the sphere 
of women, whose progress has for many years been 
chronicled in our pages, finds worthy expression at 
| our Centennial Exhibition in the arts and industries 
| of the Woman’s Building; and the modest journal, 
| whose name heads this article, is a noteworthy sign 
| of the times. It is published by the Women’s Cen- 

















tennial Committee, and is mainly devoted to describ- 

ing the workmanship of feminine hands at the Exhi- 
| bition; but its pages are open to all who can point 
out occupations and pursuits in which our sex can 
| engage with profit to themselves and to society. The 
few numbers on our table show howa glance through 
the Great World’s Fair may widen our ideas of the 
avocations open to women. 
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EDiTORS’ TABLE. 


A very interesting account is givenin No.8 of Mrs. 
Maxwell’s collection of aniimals in the Colorado De- 
partment. She was a naturalist by early tastes and 
habits, and had learned something of the taxider- 
mist’sart; but the resulsof “ stuffing” did not satisfy 
her; and she determined to take careful measure- 
ment of the animal, construct and model, and then 
clothe it with the skin. She has overcome all diffi- 
culties, and succeeded in producing an effect so life- 
like that it has excited the admiration of many for- 
eign visitors. The birds of the Rocky Mountains are 
represented by nearly three hundred specimens; 
there are many of the smaller quadrupeds, and a 
beautiful collection of birds’ eggs. Her greatest 
achievement, in her own estimation, is the success- 
ful treatment of a humming-bird and her nestlings, 
who lie in their tiny nest, their mouths wide open to 
receive the food which the little mother, poised near 
the edge of the nest, has in her mouth. 

That women are not destitute of mechanical genius 
is shown by several patents and inventions, perhaps 
the most conspicuous being Mrs. Stiles’s combina- 
tion desk and bookcase. The manifold conveniences 
of this desk are so striking as to arrest the attention 
of visitors at once. We have not space to describe 
the details, but will merely say that, when closed it 
is eighteen inches in depth, while it can open to a 
width of seven feet; that there are paper files, secre- 
tary cases, pigeon-holes, shelves for magazines, and 
every convenience for a reading-room in the com- 
pass of these eighteen inches. We may quote from 
the Vew Century the account of another invention :~ 

“About ten years ago there died in old age and 
_— . in the State of Rhode Island, a woman, 

annah Johnson, who invented seamless bags. She 
was a very skilful weaver with the hand-loom, and 
conceiving the idea that a bag without seam might 
be made, she experimented with varying success for 
many years, until her ppcnneaennte was rewarded by 
the production of a Pi low-case without seam. This 
article was exhibited at several fairs, and now hangs 
in the room of the Rhode Island Society for the En- 
couragement of Domestic Industry in the city of 
Providence, by the side of Betsy Baker’s famous 
straw bonnet. Miss Johnson did not realize the 
value of her invention, and had no friends wise 
enough to protect her interests. A man did see its 
importance, improved upon her improvements in the 
loom, and reaped a pecuniary harvest asthe inventor 
of seamless bags.” 

There is an extremely interesting article upon 
watchmaking, showing the excellent results which 
have followed from the employment of women in 
Geneva and in the Waltham works, and the efforts 
Which are now being made to secure a share in such 
employment in England. 

We have found in the New Century descriptions 
8 thorough and intelligent of woman’s work at the 
Exhibition that we have afterwards, going to exam- 
ine the originals, found every detail familiar to us. 
We doubt not many of our readers have had the 
same experience. If not, let them subscribe to the 
New Century. 











SHALL WE ECONOMIZE? 

CAREFUL inquiries which have recently been 
made in the various branches of trade show that 
Within the last three years—that is, since the com- 
mercial “panic” began—there has been a decline, 
varying from one-fifth to one-third, in the prices of 
hearly all articles of household use. Flour, meats, 
Poultry, tea, coffee, butter, eggs, furniture, carpets, 
hardware, and clothing are all consideraply cheaper 
than they were three years ago. Rents in most of 
our cities and towns have also declined. Of course, 
afixed income, which in 1873 barely enabled its re- 
ceiver to meet his expenses, might now be expected 
to yield asurplus. Yet, strange to say, the dealers 
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agree in affirming that many of their customers now 
expend about as much with them as in former years. 
This they do by simply getting higher-priced arti- 
cles. For example, the kind of tea which was sold 
in 1873 for eighty cents a pound can now be pur- 
chased for fifty cents. There is, however, a stiil 
choicer description which then cost a dollar, and can 
now be had at eighty ceuts. Those for whom this 
former kind was good enough three years ago will 
now only be content with the latter. It is the same 
with furniture and clothing; as the prices hay3 
fallen, purchasers have sought for better qualities 
and choice finish. So, too, the decline of rents has 
simply enabled many persons to remove to large or 
more fashionable residences. 

Thus the fact has become apparent that there are 
large numbers of people who will not economize. 
They habitually live up to their means. If their in- 
comes improve, they do not lay up; they spend 
more. This disposition among our people is so gen- 
eral that it may with some justice be deemed a 
national fault of character. That it isa fault, evine- 
ing a want of forethought and self-control, cannot 
be gainsaid, and it must be deemed one reason, and 
perhaps the chief reason, why we are so long in 
recovering from the effects of any severe financial 
depression. The French, who are a saving people, 
show a wonderful power of recovery on such occa- 
sions. Our panic of 1873 was a trifle in comparison 
with the terrible blow experienced by France from 
the Prussian war. Yet, as is well known, in three 
years after the close of that war, the French popula- 
tion seemed as comfortable and flourishing as ever. 
This was simply the result of a habit of thrift, which 
has become a national characteristic. 

If our people could exchange some of their super- 
abundant energy, versatility, and enterprise, for a 
moderate leaven of the French and German spirit of 
household economy, it would greatly promote do- 
mestic comfort, and make us, if not a wealthier, at 
all events a much happier, community. 





SEA GROVE, NEAR CAPE MAY, N. J. 


WE have been spending a few weeks at this new 
place for sea-bathing, and think our readers will be 
interested in its attractions and advantages. The 
following true and spirited sketch, written by the 
senior editor of the Presbyterian Journal, published 
in Philadelphia, will, we trust,{draw many tothis new 
resort for health and enjoyment :— 


“T find myself comfortably quartered at this new 
sea-side resort. I callit ‘new,’ for, as if at the sweep 
of the magician’s wand, it has within the last two 
years sprung into existence, and developed into its 

resent grand proportions. Up to that time it wasa 

ense, dark, and dreary forest, where the fox had its 
home, and the owl hooted its night-moan, but now it 
is a beautifnl village, with its three large hotels, its 
fifty houses, its elegant drives, its tempies dedicated 
to the, worship of God, ard everything in tasteful 
abundance that could minister to rational and re- 
fined enjoyment. Never, perhaps, in so short a time, 
was greater improvement made in any locality. One 
who is familiar with its past is tempted to believe 
that he is dreaming, as he looks upon the beautiful 
surroundings, sees the cheerful yet dignified crowds 
which are gathered from various parts of the land 
hears the sound of the church-going bell instead o 
the shrill song of the wild bird, and looks upon age 
and childhood, the tottering veteran and the joyous 
youth, the man of literature and the man of business, 
on the holy Sabbath wending their way to the cool 
and capacious pavilion, to engage in the worship of 
their Creator and Redeemer. 
a * . - * * * * 

“One of the grand peculiarities of Sea Grove, as is 
well known, is, that whilst religious appointments 
are not overdone, Christians have at least as many 
meetings as at their homes, and thus have the oppor- 
tunity which, we are happy to say, they so generally 
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and gladly embrace, to promote spiritual culture | thick white fur, adhering at first tenaciously, and 


whilst they are seeking the recuperation of exhaust- 
ed energy.” 





A Nostz BEquest.—The widow of Christian VII. | 
of Denmark, known as the Countess Danner, who 
died lately, has left the bulk of her property for the | 
maintenance of an institution for orphan and de. | 
serted girls. The amount, it is supposed, will be 
about two millions of dollars, and will be sufficient 
to provide for nearly a thousand children. The 
castle of Jagerspruis, in North Zealand, seated in | 
an extensive park, will be the central building of 
the new institution. It will contain a museum, in 
which will be arranged the collections made by the 
late king and others. Houses to receive the chil- 
dren on the family system—not more than twenty in 
each house—will be erected around the castle. A 
beginning has already been made, about a hundred 
children having been received, and next year it is 
expected that the number will be more than doubled. 
The founding of such an institution is a good omen 
for the old Land of the Sea-Kings. 


- Bealth D sistent.” 


INFLAMMATION. 


Inflammation of the Stomach and Bowels may be 
either of the external coat (gastritis or peritonitis), 
or of the internal or mucous coat, producing vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea, or dysentery, or of the muscular coat 
between the two, in which case spasm of the stomach 
or colic is the result. 

In Gastritis or Peritonitis there is violent pain on 
pressure of the abdomen, with great anxiety of coun- 
tenance, gentle and small pulse, constipation, and 
in some cases vomiting. Bleedingis always required 
in severe cases, or leeching, together with calomel 
and opium in small doses, but the caseis beyond the 
reach of unprofessional skill. 

Diarrhea must be treated according to its cause, 
for if this consists in the presence in the bowels of 
improper food, it is in vain to make the attempt to 
remove it without getting rid of the offender. In 
children, especially, undigested food often remains 
in the body, producing irritation and diarrhasa; and 
they may generally be relieved by a dose of rhubarb 
and magnesia, with a little spice, which has hence 
received the name of “ Anodyne powder” in many 
localities. In older persons a tablespoonful of cas- 
tor oil, with ten drops of laudanum, will have a simi- 
lar effect. But when the cause is not easily defined, 
or when it is evidently of an epidemic character, 
some astringent medicine will be more likely to do 
good. In Dysentery, which is a discharge of loose 
motions from the lower bowels only, an frjeetion of 
starch, with laudanum, will generally be of service; 
and is the only remedy which the mother of a family 
can safely employ in the disease. From five to fifty 
drops may be thrown up in starch, according to the 
age, and be repeated if it cannot be retained. 

Spasm of the Stomach, or Colic, may either of them 
be treated, until further adviceis obtained, bya dose 
of castor oil and laudanum, or, if this is returned, by 
giving thirty or forty drops of ether, with a similar 
quantity of compound tincture of lavender and a 
mustard-plaster, to the outside skin, applied very 
hot, and kept on as long as possible. 

Thrush is a disease occurring very commonly in 
infantile life. It is marked by an eruption of small 
white specks on the tongue and inside of the mouth. 
These discharge a glutinous mucus, which forms a 





afterwards falling off, leaving the membrane red 
and shining. Sometimes they end in mortification, 
when the surrounding parts swell, and becom 
spongy, the mouth remaining open, and aliowin 


| the suliva to escape. There is always with this stat 


great prostration of strength, absence of fever, ané 
feeble pulse, the child generally sinking from diar 


| rhea. The treatment best adapted for this diseagy 


consists in giving minute doses of sulphuric acid, 
barley-water, or rice-water, internally. Twoorthreg 
drops, up to eight or ten, according to the age, may 


| be given three times a day in either of the above ver 


hicles, and the diet confined to the mildest forms oj 
farinaceous food. Borax and honey form a verp 
common local application to the mouth, and appear 
to answer the purpose as well as anything else; but 
the mischief isin the stomach, and this is not affected 
by any outward application. 

Dyspepsia affords too wide a field for diseussion 
here, as its forms are multifarious, and widely sepa. 
rated in cause, effect, and treatment. 

Whooping-Cough is a spasmodic cough, of an ip. 
fectious or epidemic nature, easily detected by the 
peculiar long inspiration or *“* whoop,” which accom. 
panies it, and which is seldom developed in the early 
stage. The treatment varies greatly with the nature 
of the attack and the state of health of the child. 
There is generally at first some degree of acute bron. 
chitis, and lowering measures will be necessary. A 
leech or two or a blister will afford relief, with ipe. 
eacuanha wine and sweet spirits of nitre, and, if the 
bowels are costive, rhubarb in addition. After this 
stage nothing acts more beneficially in most cases 
than hydrocyanic acid, but it requires care in its ad- 
ministration, and is scarcely to be recommended for 
domestic use. In strong, hearty children it will often 
cut short the disease, given in single or two-drop 
doses of the diluted acid two or three times a day, 
together with the liniment of turpentine well rubbed 
in to the spine and chest. 


THE BRAIN. 


One of the readiest roads to the brain is through 
the lungs. You may reach the brain in a minute 
with chloroform. The power of this drug is some- 
thing marvellous. When under its influence, a man 
may havealimb cut off without any sensation what 
ever; and @ven when he recovers from the artificial 
trance, he may still have neither pain nor uneasi 
ness. Why? Have you ever seen a person after’ 
fit of epilepsy? After a fit of that kind, people have 
no remembrance of anything done to them during 
the fit. During the epileptic paroxysm, the brainis 
almost completely torpid. The same thing happens 
after the anesthetic sleep of chloroform. In neither 
ease can a man remember what he never felt. But 
mark what may happen after amputation performed 
on a patient under chloroform: The same man, who 
felt no pain in the stump either during or after the 
operation, may continue for some months to be at- 





tacked with the identical local symptoms for which — 


his limb was removed, at the hour of the day oF 
night when he was wont to suffer martyrdom before 
its removal. And more than this, if seized by the 
old enemy during sleep, he may awake, exclaiming, 
“Oh, my leg! my leg! It pains me the same as 
when it was on!” More curious still, he may tell 
you he can, as far as his feelings are concerned, ac 
tually move the foot of the amputated limb. What 
do these facts prove? They prove that the brain is 
the source of all motion and sensation, morbid of 
sane; they prove, inversely, that the brain is the 
source of all paroxysmal recurrence, whether the 
more prominent symptoms be general or local. 
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Literary Lotices. 





From J. A. WAGENSELLER, Philadelphia:— 

THE WIDOW SEYMOUR; A Story for Youth 
and Age. By William E. S. Baker. This novel is of 
areligious character, intended to convey useful les- 
sons regarding life and its duties to its readers. It 
has been apparently written especially to counter- 
act the pernicious tendencies of modern science. 

From RICHARD MAGEE & , Philadelphia :— 

MAGEE’S ILLUSTRAT GUIDE TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBI- 
TION. The making of guide-books for the Centen- 
pial Exhibition is fast developing into a science. 
Each one seems to be an improvement upon the 
jast; and they are nearly all of them, taking into 
consideration the information of permanent value 
which they contain, and their fine specimens of the 
engraver’s art, worthy of being preserved as me- 
mentos of the Centennial year. The guide-book 
which we have before us gives various interesting 
descriptions of the Philadelphia of the past, as well 
as accurate information concerning the city as it is 
today. It is lavishly supplied with maps; and has, 
in addition to all this, a feature lacking in others—a 
number of blank pages which the visitor can devote 
to memoranda. 

From HENRy C. LEA, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. July, 1876. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. 
Assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. 


From HarRPER & Broruers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 
CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. 
By Richard Doddridge Blackmore, author of “ Lorna 
Doone,” ete. Whenever one of Blackmore’s novels 
comes to us, we lay aside everything else to read {t. 
He is undoubtedly the most racy English writer of 
the present day. His delineations of character and 
his descriptions of scenery are unrivalled. They 
take us to the very place, and back to the very time, 
where, and when the story is located. The gtory of 
“Cripps, the Carrier,” is fully equal to anything 
Which has heretofore proceeded from its author's 
pen; and the illustrations which accompany the 
story are excellent in design and execution. 
STARBOARD AND PORT: The “ Nettie” along 
Sore. By George H. Hepworth. The public are 
iready indebted to Mr. Hepworth for descriptions 
a American scenery, giving a clearer idea of the 
vast resources of the country. In this book is de- 
tailed a voyage in the ship “ Nettie,” from Boston to 
Portland, and from thence to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
ind through the Strait of Canso to Cane Gaspe, not 
fat from the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The infor- 
mation which this narrative furnishes of the coast 
ithis region is valuable ; its descriptions are graphic, 
ind its incidents lively and often amusing. 
HAY-FEVER; or, Summer Catarrh. Its Nature 
td Treatment. By George M. Beard, A. M., M. D. 
It may be a little surprising to many of our readers 
learn that the catarrh commonly spoken of as 
“Hay Fever” has become so well recognized that 
there is an organized association, known as “ The 
lay Fever Association,” with duly elected or ap- 
binted officers. This volume, dedicated to the offi- 
tts of this association, is a thorough and exhaustive 
Weatise on the causes, symptoms, character, pre- 








vention, and treatment of the $foublesome disorder, 
and will be gladly welcomed by the hosts of sufferers 
from hay-fever, who seek @he mountains if they can 
afford it, or suffer at home if they cannot. 

ROSE TURQUAND. By Eilice Hopkins. A bril- 
liantly written English story, full of varied incident 
and striking situations. The interest of the book 
begins with the opening chapter, and is maintained 
to its very close. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J- 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

ILLUSTRATED LESSONSIN OUR LANGUAGE; 
or, How to Speak and Write Correctly. By G. P. 
Quackenbos, LL.D. This book has been prepared 
with the express design of teaching English gram- 
mar, without the wearisome technicalities which 
are usually found in books of its class. It is in- 
tended for the use of the youngest students, and 
substitutes, in the place of the endless round of defi- 
nitions and rules, and the dry routine of parsing, a 
variety of oral and written exercises, and a method 
of teaching which includes what may be called ob- 
ject-lessons. The publication of such a text-book is 
a decided step in the right direction, and we hope it 
may find a ready place in the public schools of the 
country. 

FIRE AND FLAME. From the German of Levin 
Schucking. Translated by Eva M. Johnson. This 
story differs in some respects from the ordinary Ger- 
man novel, in moving more rapidly, and in possess- 
ing a livelier incident than most of them. It is full 
of interest, passing from one dramatic situation to 
another with startling effect. 

LOGIC. By W. Stanley Jevons, M. A., LL.D., F. B.S. 
This little volume belongs to the series of “Science 
Primers” being issued by Appleton & Co. Ina con- 
cise yet thorough manner the subject of logic is 
treated in all its branches, so that the student can 
obtain a clear and comprehensive idea of what the 
word implies, and what its use requires. 

CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. IL. Old Greek Life. 
By J. P. Mahaffy, A.M. This is the first of a series 
of “History Primers,” the publication of which is 
contemplated. For those who would know some- 
thing of the past, and yet have not time to study the 
ponderous volumes of the historians, this book will 
come most opportunely. It gives in five chapters 
the general features of the Greek nation, of men 
and property, of the Greek at home, of the public 
life of the Greek citizen, and of the Greek religion 
and law. The book is illustrated by six engravings. 

From LITTELL, Gay, & Co., Boston :— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. , July and August, 
1876. The foreign periodicals and reviews contain 
much of what is best in contemporary literature: 
Even the most exhaustive and enduring works are 
now published in serial form, and it is, more than 
ever before, necessary for a person of literary tastes 
to know the contents of magazines. That these also 
contain a vast quantity of ephemeral trash is doubt- 
less true, and many lament the waste of time spent 
in “looking over’ periodicals and deciding what is 
fit to read. This is precisely what Littell does for 
them. It contains the cream of the English quarter- 
lies, monthlies, and weeklies, so carefully and judi- 
ciously chosen that each class of readers finds its 
taste consulted, and each is offered the best of its 
kind. The numbers for July and August contain 
the usual agreeable mélange of biography, history, 
travels, fiction, and criticism. There is no weekly 
visitor we should so much regret to miss from our 
table as the Living Age. 
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From Lorine, Boston, through CLaxTon, REMSEN, 
& HaFFsLFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

HELEN'S BABIES}, Their Latest Victim. 
Harry goes to give a 1 supervision to his sis- 
ter's two children during the ten days’ absence of 
their mother, and, though they are “the best chil- 
dren in the world,” he finds enough to record of 
their ways, “innocent, crafty, angelic, impish, witch- 
ing, and repulsive,” to make quite a large and cer- 
tainly a very readable volume. It is one of the most 
amusing books of the season, and is dedicated to 
“the parents of the best children in the world, with 
the reminder that it is considered the proper thing 
for each person to whom a book is dedicated to pur- 
chase and read acopy.” Sp no doubt the sales of 
this publication will be immense. 





GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





Goden’s Arm-€hair. 


OCTOBER, 1876. 

WE announce this month the title of our new 
Chromo for 1877—“"THE MoTHER's Joy.” We can 
safely say that it is one of the most admirably exe- 
cuted pictures ever issued. The firm under whose 
supervision it has been gotten up, Messrs. Major & 
Knapp of New York, have long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the first chromo printers in the United 
States. This is the fourth year that the proprietor 
of the Lapy’s Book has given to his subscribers a 
premium that has received from the press the most 
flattering testimonials that could be written. It has 
been a wonder with every one how it has been done. 
But we have done it, and feel thankful that our efforts 
to please have been so wellappreciated. This Chromo 
will be given to every advance-paying subscriber for 
1877. See the advertisement on the cover for fuller 
particulars as to terms. 

WE request all of the friends and patrons of the 
Lapy’'s Book to make an early start this year in get- 
ting up their clubs for 1877. We anticipate that next 
year will be an extraordinary one for literature. 
See terms for clubs on third page of cover. 

Tse Lapy’s Book has been always considered an 
indispensable adjunct of every well-ordered house- 
hold. And well it may be, for no effort is spared to 
make it as complete a lady’s book as can possibly be 
done. The praise bestowed upon it is voluminous. 
From every section of the country we receive such 
as the following: The Qdd-Fellow of Maryland says 
that “We cannot tell you how bright and cheerful 
its pages are with plates, fashions, and reading 
gems.” The Advertiser, Calais, Maine, says, “The 
literary department is well stored with pleasing and 
entertaining reading in prose and poetry.” This 
is emphatically a woman’s magazine. Its literature 
is mainly written by women for women, and it ought 
to be a regular visitor in the home of every woman 
of good taste and common sense.— Enterprise, State 
Centre, Iowa. We consider GopEy an indispensable 
adjunct of every well-ordered household.— Gazette, 
Martinsville, Indiana. It is peerless in every re- 
spect.— Vindicator, Greenville, Geo. It has become 
a necessity among ladies of taste and fashion, and 
they will not do without it.—Argus and Spectator, 
Newport, N. H. How home may be beautified, tables 
furnished with the nicest things to eat, and a great 
many other things learned, subscribe for the Lapy’s 
Booxk.—Standard, Port Gibson, Miss. It is a queen 
among the ladies’ magazines, replete with all that is 
lovely in art and literature.—Star, Lowell, Ind. 





LAIRD'S Bloom of Youth for preserving the skin 
and beautifying the complexion, sustains its well. 
deserved popularity for removing tan, freckles, and 
all blemishes from the skin. Sold at all druggists, 
THE PROOF-SHEET.—The feminine portion of our 
readers will hardly understand what the above cap. 
tion means. The Proof-Sheet is a publication of six. 
teen pages, issued by Collins & M’Leester, Type 
Founders, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. The pur. 
pose of itis to exhibit to the printing houses through. 
out the United States their new specimens of types 
| and other material co ted with the trade. The 
literary department if Wily edited by Mr. Eugene 
Munday, a gentleman who is unsurpassed in his 
knowledge of what practically concerns the trade, 
We have been somewhat impressed with the beauty 
of the following lines, by the editor, in the July num. 
ber of the publication, and give them a place in our 
“ Arm-Chair.” 


WORN OUT. 


No trace of beauty there, 

In that gaunt form; but care 

And drudgery have set 

Their impress deep; and yet,— 
How calm she sleeps! 

Done is her cheerless toil ; 

Silent the harsh turmoil: 

Want dogs her steps no more; 

Her bitter plaints are o’er: 
Worn out,—she sleeps. 


Why was the spirit called 
From its true home, and galled 
These three-score years of strife— 
In weariness and dreariness— 
Through an unrelished life ? 
God knows !——She sleeps. 
EvuGENE H. Munnar. 


A MACHINE for folding all sizes and kinds of paper 
into quires has just been invented by a Massachn- 
setts man. The new invention will save one-half of 
the present expense for labor employed in folding, 
and can quickly be adjusted to accommodate any 
size. 

New SuHeet Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, who 
will fill,all orders promptly by mail on receipt of 
price: Cave Polka, Ohm’s last and prettiest piece, 
price, 30 cents. Entre Nous Waltz, Barrett, 2 
Jolly Galop, Barrett, 20. English Sparrow Waltz, 
Nielson, 20. Far Away (Fern von der), beautiful 
| new transcription by Brinley Richards, 40. Fat- 
taisie L’Elisere d’Amore, Donizetti, arranged by 
| Wolfert, 35. Also, Night Comes Creeping Slowly 
| O’er Me, beautiful song by Coralie Bell, 20. You 
| Have Taken Back the Promise, touching song by 

| Brocard, 20. Norah Mavourneen, Irish Ballad, Hol 
loway, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for October is ready. 
Good music and plenty of it in this new number. 
Send 40 cents for it to Mr. Holloway. October, No- 
vember, and December numbers will be sent for $1 





Every lady should use the Frank Miller Crown 
Dressing for her own and her children’s shoe 
It gives the richest gloss and color, and leaves the 
leather soft and pliable. It is really a very superior 
article, 

An Eaton County (Mich.) woman has just died 
from grief at being charged with poisoning her hus- 
band, who died some months ago. A post-mortem 
examination entirely exonerated her, but the dis- 
grace weighed fatally upon her mind. 
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EXPOSITION NOTES. 

THE unanimous verdict of the world is that our 
great Exhibition has come to be a brilliant and won- 
derful success, surpassing all expectation ; that it is 
in the highest degree creditable to the country, and 
entitles the gentlemen who have made it what it is 
to the lasting regard and thanks of their country- 
men. The character, variety, style of construction, 
grouping of the buildings, and the picturesque beauty 
of the Exhibition grounds are subjects that have been 
mentioned by writers in terms of enthusiastic praise 
nd gratification. 

THE NEW JERSEY STATE Day.—To New Jersey 
was allotted the privilege of inaugurating the series 
of demonstrations that had been assigned to the ori- 
ginal thirteen States. August 24th was the day se- 
lected by the gentlemen having the matter in charge 
for the gathering, and for the delivery of an address 
by the Hon. A. M. Browning, of Camden, N. J., on 
the growth and present extent of the State. It was 
estimated that the number of people from New Jer- 
sey present at the grounds was about twenty-five 
thousand, or a little less than one-half the attendance 
from all sources. 

At the Centennial depot eleven special trains ar- 
rived before one o'clock from different points of New 
Jersey, the excursionists concentrating chiefly at 
Trenton, New Brunswick, Burlington, and Camden. 
The scene at the depot was a confused and busy one 
in its many details, but the full strength of Jersey's 
representation was not clearly impressed upon the 
spectator until the grounds were entered, when the 
blue and red badges of the excursionists surrounding 
everything seemed almost innumerable. 

Mr. Browning in his address related briefly the 
history of the early settlements in New Jersey, and 
sketched its graduai growth until 1776, when it pos- 
sessed a population of about 125,000. He illustrated 
the growth in a century, by stating that the census 
of 1875 showed a population of 1,019,413. 

From one until three o’cloek in the afternoon Gov- 
ernor Bedle received his frféfids at the New Jersey 
building, Governor Hartrenft, U. S. Senator Ran- 
dolph, nearly every member of the State Senate and 
Assembly, Vice-Chancellor Dudd, Hon. A. Keryon, 
New Jersey State Comptroller, General N. N. Hal- 
stead, and many other prominent gentlemen calling 
and paying their respects. An immense number of 
people visited the building, crowding the interior 
completely at times. 

Shortly after three o’clock the line was again 
formed, and, proceeding to the American Restau- 
fant, a cold lunch was served, after which some 
brief speeches were made by Governor Bedle, Gov- 
ernor Hartranft, Commissioner Brown, E. C. Knight, 
Esq., and others present. Governor Hartranft an- 
nounced that “* Pennsylvania’s Day’’ would proba- 
bly be the next one to celebrate. With this closed 
the ceremonies of the day. 

Ty the Turkish department, among the chemical 
manufactures, is exhibited some bottles of the attar 
of rose, or otto of rose, as it is sometimes called. It 
isa very fragrant perfume, made from the petals of 
the rose. The method of manufacture is to distil 
the leaves and place the rose-water in flat open pans 
over night, in the morning skimming off the oil which 
rises. It takes about 200,000 well-grown roses to 
make an ounce of the oil, which has a market value 
of from $40 to $100 per ounce. Much that comes to 
market is adulterated with sandal wood and other 
Perfumes. The bottles of the oil exhibited were 





made in Kezanlik. It is marketed in flasks covered 


with felt, which must be kept closely sealed, as the 
oil is very volatile. 

In the Mexican section of the Main Building are 
shown several exhibits of the handiwork of the Mex- 
ican women in embroidery, etc., that deserve to be 
noticed. The display shows that the ladies are not 
inferior in skill to their European and American 
sisters, and in many things may be able to teach 
them. Miss Margarita Y. Matute, of Mexico, exhib- 
its a white silk handkerchief, on which is embroid- 
ered in black silk a most perfect likeness of General 
Grant, which has the appearance of having been 
done with India ink. The peculiarity of this work 
is, that the black silk does not show on the wrong 
side of the handkerchief. Another lady shows a 
landscape worked on silk with human hair. Worsted 
work and embroidered underclothing is shown in 
great profusion. 

Other Exhibits.—Miss Angela Peralta de Castera, 
a well-known operatie singer, and Miss Maria Gar- 
fias, exhibit several musteal compositions. The lat- 
ter is esteemed a musical genius, several of her 
compositions having been published when she was 
twelve years old. Miss Esther Tapia de Castellanos 
has on exhibition a volume of poetry. Miss Vicenta 
Salazar exhibits photographs, theexecution of which 
is only surpassed by the beauty of her subjects. Sev- 
eral ladies exhibit wax fruits representing the prin- 
cipal fruits of the country. 

THE State of Nevada contains fifty-three thousand 
inhabitants, and has produced in the past year over 
fifty millions of dollars in bulliongabout one-third of 
the value of which is in gold, and two-thirds silver. 
The ore is all taken from the Comstock Lode. The 
mill on exhibition in Maehinery Hall is a section 
of such as are used at the mines. The mills at the 
California and Eureka mines have sixty stamps each, 
and are the largest mills in the State. 

ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE.—One of the handsomest 
articles in the whole Spanish section is a magnificent 
carved sideboard of oak and other woods, valued at 
$1500 in gold, exclusive of the duty. This splendid 
piece of furniture stands ten feet high and six feet 
in width, and is entirely covered with the most elab- 
orate carving in arabesque designs and imitations 
of animals, birds, fruit, ete., in alto relievo. -At the 
extreme top of the screen which forms the back of 
the sideboard is carved a large basket containing 
fruits, over the top of which is leaping a cat of life- 
size, with a fish in its mouth. In the centre of the 
back panel is a figure of a hunter with a gun over 
his shoulder. Under the shelf atthe back is a large 
panel, with a carving of several ducksin a pond sur- 
rounded by high grass and reeds; a small boy is 
seen, partially hidden by the grass; he isarmed with 
a fishing-rod and line, and has caught one of the 
ducks on his hooks. The bird is shown with the hook 
in its mouth, an@ is struggling violently to escape 
from the line. On either side are smaller panels 
with life-sized figures of dead rabbits and ducks in 
high relief hung against the flat surface. One of the 
doors of the lower cupboard has a panel carved with 
bunches of grapes and foliage, and the other with 
a basket containing various fruits, a sickle, snakes, 
birds, and other objects. On one of the curved ends 
is a representation of a bird’s nest with the birds 
hovering over it, and on the other a monkey warm- 
ing himself in front of a fire. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY PREMIUMS.—The Lapy’s 
Book makes an excellent premium for ladies that 
contend for prizes. 
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ASCENDING THES MATTERHORN.—The feat of as- 
cending the Matterhorn, a mountain of the Pennine 
Alps, that has an elevation of 14,771 feet, without 
guides, says the London Times, has for the first time 
been performed by three Enuglishmen—Messrs. A. 
Cust, Colgrove, and Caywood, all members of the 
Alpine Club, and experienced mountaineers, but 
none of them had ascended the Matterhorn before. 
The guides were naturally jealous of the attempt, 
and the party had difficulty in finding porters to 
earry provisions, but at last procured two through 
the help of Mr. Seiler, the landlord. They left the 
hotel at Zermatt on Friday, the 2ist of July, at 11 
A. M., intending to pass the night at the hut, the 
position of which two of the party had explored the 
previous day. It should be stated in excuse for 
what some might think an act of foolhardiness that 
the party agreed that, if they came to places of posi- 
tive danger, they would desist from the attempt, but 
the state of the weather and the mountain was 
highly favorableto them. The hut is situated about 
half way up to the shouldefof the mountain, on a 
ledge at the foot of a rock, which protects it from 
rolling stones. The approach to it is along the arrete 
of the Hornli, then up the steep, rough, rocky slope 
of the mountain at anangle of fifty degrees, with 
some steep climbing towards the top. The party 
reached the hut at 6 P. M., and let the porters go 
back. They contrived, with difficulty, to light a 
fire, the floor being covered with ice, and made 
themselves as comfortable as circumstances admit- 
ted. They witnessed a glorious sunset, and saw the 
vast shadow of the mountain gradually extend its 
picture along the glacier below, and steal up the 
side of the Breithorn, which it finally embraced. 
At about 2.30 A. M., the morning being very cold, 
the fire was again coaxed up for coffee, and the 
party set off at 345. The part above the hut was 
considerably harder than that below. Climbing, 
though never of a hard kind, was continually neces- 
sary, and judgment in selecting the way amid the 
ridges and ledges, and some cairns of stones were 
made to guide in the descent. This part of the as- 
cent was tedious and laborious, and great care was 
necessary to avoid knocking stones on those below. 
The patches of snow were also troublesome, being, 
in fact, ice in which steps had to be cut, and cau- 
tious treading was requisite. .On reaching the ar- 
rete above the shoulder, they could see the steep 
side of the mountain, which was the scene of the 
fatal disaster a few years ago; it is not a precipice, 
but a very steep slope of rough, broken rock; and a 
short distance off was a cord hanging down from a 
rock, bleached with time, a melancholy memento of 
that event. No party has ever sinee crossed that 
fatal slope. There are now some chains fixed to 
staples in the rock, and, by the help of these, the 
party ascended the steep, rocky arrete, which forms 
the upper boundary of the dark triangle so conspicu- 
ous at the summit of the mountain... With the help 
of the chains, they found no difficulty in this part of 
the ascent, the fatal ice slope being avoided by keep- 
ing near to the arrete on the left; though, of course, 
extreme caution in stepping was required. In this 
way they reached the summit of the mountain, 
which was covered with snow, curling over the 
black sheer precipice on the Italian side; the other 
face, covered with snow, being so steep as to render 
the greatest care necessary, and obliging the party 
to keep roped together. As they moved, one of the 
party put his foot through the snow, and they could 
see through the hole far down to the plain below. 
On this ridge are three points, the middle being the 
highest; on this they found a pole set up, to which 
they added a crossbar, with their names. They 
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| reached the top at 9.30, and, after little more than 

an hour spent in admiring the glorious view, they 
| commenced their descent. Their course had been 
| watched through telescopes from Zermatt and the 

Riffel, and their arrival on the summit hailed with 
| pleasure. They found no particular difficulty in the 

descent; but, of course, they used every precaution. 

The long climb down the face of the mountain was, 
| however, very fatiguing. They reached the hut at 
| 8.30, and, after some rest, continued the descent to 
| Zermatt, where they arrived at 9.30, amid the con- 
| gratulations of the visitors, who had all taken a 
| great interest in the exploit. The guides, of course, 
were chagrined at their success, as somewhat dam- 
aging to their prospects. 

A BLIND Swiss girl, who is an adept at fine needle- 
work, recently sent to the Emperor of Germany a 
table-cover, exquisitely worked with her own hands; 
and, to avoid the appearance of having sent the 
present in expectation o2 getting something in re- 
turn, she omitted her address, and simply signed 
herself “A Blind Giri in Switzerland.” The mon- 
arch was so pleased with the gift, and the manner 
of sending it, that he caused the German Minister 
in Switzerland to ascertain the girl's name and ad- 
dress, whereupon he sent her a valuable brooch and 
an autograph letter of thanks. 


ORIGIN OF THE CHINESE QUEVE.—The history of 
the Chinese qneue is told by the Rev. Julius Doolit- 
¢le, a missionary in China, as follows: The first em- 
peror of the present dynasty, who began to reign in 
1644, having usurped the throne, determined to make 
the tonsure of Manchuria, his native country, the 
token of the submission of the Chinese to his author- 
ity. He ordered them to shave all the head except 
the crown, and allowing the hair on that part to 
grow long, and to dress it according to the custom 
of Manchuria. The Chinese had been accustomed, 
under native emperors, to wear long hair over the 
whole head, and to arrange it in a tuft or coil. The 
change was gradual, bug,finally prevailed through 
the empire. At first these who shaved their heads 
and conformed to the laws received, it is said, a pres- 
ent of a tael of silver, after a while only half a tael, 
and then only a tenth of a tael, and afterwards only 
an egg—finally even an egg was not allowed. The 
law requiring the people to shave the head and braid 
the queue was not only rigidly enforced by the pen- 
alty of immediate death, but it became very manifest 
that those who did not conform to the wishes of the 
dominant dynasty would never become successful in 
a lawsuit against those who did conform, nor would 
they succeed at the literary examinations. 


A FRENCH physician makes the remarkable state- 
ment that one-half at least of the so-called drowned 
persons are buried alive, and that they may be 
brought to life by proper treatment after having 
been “several hours under water.” . His remedy is 
to get out the water, pour in and inject alcoholic 
stimulants, and use a whip energetically, or hot irons 
in bad cases. The statement has been partially con- 
firmed by the resuscitation of a man after he had 
been under water in one of the Seine baths for more 
than twenty minutes. 

AT the Brussels International Exhibition Italy ex- 
hibits several furnaces proposed for cremation pur- 
poses. As a specimen of the merits of his modus 
operandi, one enterprising inventor shows a bottle 
containing a human body reduced to a weight of 
about two pounds. 
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New ENGLAND Epitapss.—There is hardly an old 
graveyard in New England, says the Boston Adver- 
tiser, where plenty of odd or original epitaphs may 
not be found by the patient seeker who will brave 
the tangles of roses and briers or wade through the 
long grass where the old stones are half hidden. The 
lichens must be scraped away, and often the letter- 
ing be traced by a careful pencil or sensitive finger; 
but this work of Old Mortality is seidom fruitless— 


_ almost always it brings to light quaint expressions, 


awkward and ungrammatical attempts at comfort 
and moral teaching. Yet there is often great vigor 
and singular fitness in these rough verses, making 
them far better than the smooth platitudes in rhymes 
which are put on newer stones. In Manchester 
(Massachusetts) we find these :— 
“ Death through this family has gone, 

Of all the males there ’s not one. 

His arrow swift, his bow so strong, 

No mortal soul can ever shun 

And when on one his hand doth try, 

He points his dart and it doth stay. 

This family has felt the stroke, 

And youth has vanished like an oak— 

Like chaff before the wind. i 

Death sweeps away where it begins, 

Friends no more our voices hear, 

For they are gone we know not where.” 


“The eee | Pious Edward Lee, 
Died in 1793, 
Aged 64. 
If real worth demands a tear 
Stop, reader, pay the tribute here; 
The man of God beneath this stone, 
Equalied by few, excelled by none.’ 
This, also, on a wife of twenty-one years :— 


“Stop, blooming youth, and ponder o’er my dust: 
In life’s bright prospects, oh, put not your trust; 
Could infant cries, or friends, or partner dear, 
Prolonged my life, you would not found me here. 
Dear youth, take warning from my early grave— 
Oh, look to Jesus Christ your soul to save.” 


These two, on sailors:— 


“ A son of ocean, just and brave, 
Beloved and honored, fills this grave.” 


“Though Boreas’ blast and Neptune’s waves 

Have tossed me to and fro, 

In spite of both, by Gou’s decree, 
I harbor here below. 

Now here at anchor J do lie, 
With many of our fleet, 

In hope again for to set sail 
My Saviour Christ to meet.” 


BRIGHT green snakes, just as pretty as it is possi- 
bie for any snake to be, have been discovered in the 
Black Hills. They are about the size of garter 
snakes, and are of a variety not found elsewhere in 
the United States. 


ENGRAVING ON GLASS.—In the six hundred and 
twenty-fifth part of an inch the following words have 
been engraved upon glass: ‘“ Lowell & Senter, watch- 
makers, 60 Exchange Street, Portland. Written by 
Fremont, at Paris, 1852." This is equal to forty-six 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five letters in 
the circle of an inch in diameter. The most power- 
ful magnifying glass reveals only a few apparent 
Seratches, but with a microscope of great power the 
inscription can be plainly read. The body of an or- 
dinary pin, placed between the inscription and the 
microscope, completely covered the inscription, the 
Circle in which it is inscribed being smaller than the 
head of a common pin. 

But even this has been surpassed, the Lord's Prayer 
having been executed within the same compass; 
and within the one-hundredth part of a square inch, 
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that is, the fiftieth of an inch in length, and the two- 
hundreth of an inch in width, the following lines 
have been engraved :— 
“A point within an epigram to find, 
n vain you often try; 
But here an epigram within a point 
You plainly may descry.” 

The process of engraving consists of a mechanism 
by which the point of the graver or stile is guided by 
a system of levers, which are capable of imparting 
to it three motions in right lines, which are recipro- 
cally perpendicular, two of them being parallel, and 
the third at right angles to the surface on which the 
characters or designs are written or engraved. 

Kissinc.—Two of our New York contemporaries 
are at present engaged in a little controversy con- 
cerning a very sweet and interesting question, viz : 
Whether it is right or proper for a young lady who 
indulges in moonlight strolls to permit her escort to 
kiss her on the doorsteps. In this controversy we 
have another singular illustration of the inconsist- 
ency of newspapers. The Sun, which is usually re- 
garded as the most unblushing of New York dailies, 
holds up its types in holy horror at the bare idea of 
a young lady kissing any young man to whom she is 
not engaged, while the World, a virtuous and ma- 
tronly old fogy, believes and stoutly maintains that 
in the mouths of sensible and discreet maidens who 
may be trusted to a “‘ moonlight stroll” the right to 
kiss and to receive kisses may also be trusted, not 
only with perfect impunity, but also with advantage. 
“The Sun must admit,” says the World, “that the 
harm which it professes to fear lies notin the kiss 
itself, but in the intention of the kisser or kissev. 
Given a kissee of good sense and discretion, qualities 
enabling her not only to choose a kisser of good and 
religious motives, but also to receive his kiss with 
pious and proper intent, then let the kiss be gently 
but firmly placed where it will do the most good, not 
hastily and clumsily on the nose, and ‘if a body kiss 
a body need a body cry?’ We trow not.” 

It appears to us that there are two sides, as well as 
lips, to the question. Granted that there are many 
forms of kisses, harmless as well as harmful, it isa 
generally-accepted social rule that no young lady has 
a right to receive or permit a liberty from a gentle- 
man not a relative which she would not acknowledge 
in the light of day and in the presence of the world 
An accepted lover may, of course, kiss his fiancée, 
but even then a strict sense of delicacy will deter a 
virtuous young woman from receiving more than a 
moderate share of these seals of affection. Engage- 
ments in these modern days, like marriages, very 
often end in smoke, and a husband always feels more 
contented if he knows or believes that his wife has 
not been prodigal of these favors to half a dozen fel- 
lows before him. On the whole, therefore, we agree 
with the Sun in this matter. 

Ameriean girls have an abundance of personal 
liberty already, too many opportunities, indeed, for 
permitting the advances of unscrupulous and design- 
ing men. Our countrywomen abroad have acquired 
a reputation for boldness and brusquerie, the result, 
no doubt, of that lack of strict training which forms 
@ guard to virtue, and so much adorns it. We con- 
clude that, except in the case of a very near relative 
or a prospective husband, kissing between man and 
woman is not only improper, but vulgar. We have 
had quite enough of paroxysmal kissing and all that 
rubbish in this country already, and the sooner we 
do away with such false sentiment the detter for our 
sisters, sweet hearts, wives, and daughters, and for 
that purity and virtue which ought to be the glory of 
a nation.—Chicaco Inter-Ocean. 
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BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT.—An experiment of ex- 
ceeding beauty and delicacy, indicating the action 
of cerebral activity, is due to Dr. A. Mosso, of Turin. 
At a recent meeting of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, Professor Claud Bernard explained by means 
of a simple apparatus the method employed. To the 
physiologist it is well known that the circulatory 
vessels expand and contract udder the action of the 
blood. It is quite possible that at one time the veins 


and arteries are more fully charged than at another 


time. When the blood is driven from the brain into 
the body the veins increase in size, and the opposite 
takes place when the bivod is sent from the body 
back into the brain. Any excitement of a centre of 
nervous action draws towards it an increased circu- 
lation. Believing that this action could be physically 
demonstrated, Dr. Mosso conceived the following 
simple experiment, which was fully illustrated by 
M. Bernard. A glass vessel, large enough to hold a 
man’s outstretched arm in it, there being an aper- 
ture in the side big enough to admit the arm, was 
used. The arm of the person to be experimented 
upon was made to fit exactly in the orifice, so that 
there could be no escape for the warm water with 
which the vessel was filled. Connected with the 
water was a thin glass tube, something like a ther- 
mometer tube, in which water is placed. Of course, 
the level ef the water in the tube being deter- 
mined, the least rise or fall of the fluid is appre- 
cfable. Dr. Mosso’s experiment demonstrated be- 
yond the least doubt that the faintest mental effort 
on the part of the person who was experimented 
upon caused an appreciable lowering of the water 
level, showing that the blood left the arm, diminish- 
ing its actual volume, and went to the brain. As 
those component parts which go to make up the limb 
of the person, such as flesh and bone, were incapable 
of rapid change, the difference in bulk could not 
have arisen from any other cause than the draining 
off of a certain amount of blood from the arm. So 
sensitive did this experiment show itself to be, that 
when the person had his attention attracted, by the 
reading of a book or a newspaper, instantly the bulk 
of his arm diminished; even the entrance of a new 
comer into the room produced a visible effect. We 
know that when food is presented to a hungry man 
2n involuntary flow of saliva takes place. Itis, then, 
fairly deducible from this fact that in any mental 
effort an extra quantity of blood surges to the brain. 
This very ingenious experiment, if carried further, 
may mark an exceedingly interesting period in bio- 
logical research. 

SNAKES AND Hinpoo JuGGLERY.— There is cer- 
tainly much that is curious in the snake-charmers of 
the East; nor has any one yet thoroughly explained 
the method of many of their tricks. The men them- 
s@ives, always of low caste, possess an amazing com- 
mand of the deadly varieties of reptiles, which they 
bring in flat wicker baskets to the door of any one 
who will pay a trifle for the exhibition. They lift the 
lid, and out glides the dreaded cobra; but at a pluck 
of his tail, or a light touch with a stick, the “living 
death” rears his head and neck, puffs out his hood, 
and dances time to the sound of the tumbi, a rude 
instrument which the samp-wallah blows upon, being 
a gourd stuck over with the red and black seeds of 
the a>rus precatorius, and fitted with a double reed. 
The gray, horrid eves of the serpent fix themselves 
steadfastly upon the man’s gourd, or turban, and the 
creature nods backwards or forwards, this way or 
that, with an obedient movement which follows every 
bend of the charmer. Armed with the same rude 
musieal instrument, these men profess, as is well 
known, to be able to draw venomous snakes from 





their holes; but it may be doubted whether the rep. 
tiles care for the playing, or even hear it, since the 
auditory apparatus of the cobra is imperfectly devel. 
oped, and in Burmah as wellas Egypt they play the 
same trick with the snake, not only without any such 
music, but when the fangs are not extracted, as they 
almost always are in the c:.2 of these tamed reptiles 

The majority of cobras carried about by these men 
will be found not only fangless, but with the fang. 
gum cauterized, so that the poison teeth cannot grow 
again. At the same time instances are common 
enough, like those quoted by Forbes in his Oriental 
Memoirs, to show that many of the charmers are not 
at all afraid to handle new-caught and deadly snakes, 
as indeed everybody must confess who has watched 
them at work in an Indian garden. Mr. Nicholson, 
in his excellent book on Indian ophiology, has very 
truly pointed out that even the deadliest snakes may 
be taken up with impunity by those who have nerve 
and quickness of touch. Unless frightened or hurt, 
they are remarkably slow to exercise their power, 
They seem to have an instinct which warns them 
economize it for a real extremity; for once spent by 
angry striking, the cobra, it seems, must have time 
to collect his lethal foree—not, however, his venom, 
for he ejects but a drop of that at each stroke. Mr, 
Nicholson says: “I have often envied the nerve ofa 
man here who puts his hand into a narrow-mouthed 
basket containing several fresh cobras, and picks 
out the one he wants, without the slightest objection 
on the part of the snake beyond a furious hissing.” 

The great thing is, in fact, not to terrify the terrible 
naga; and half the mystery of the business stands 
explained when this odd amiability in the deadly 
cobra is understood, and the perfectly collected man. 
ner of the charmers is also observed. The snake, 
judiciously handled, seems to know he will not be 
hurt, and even when he emerges, indubitably fresh 
and fatal, from his hole, it is a lesson which Rarey 
would have treasured to see how the charmer presses 
his head quietly to the ground, and takes him up 
calmly and smilingly, hissing and expanded, though 
one-sixteenth of an inch of that curved needle-tooth 
driven in earnest is death beyond hope. In illustra 
tion of this curious good temper in poisonous snakes, 
we may mention that the Hindoos have little or no 
fear of them. Itis considered rather lucky to have 
a cobra in the chuppur of the hut, and the children 
put out milk and eggs every night for “their uncle,” 
who keeps down the rats, and will live a whole sea- 
son about the place without doing any kind of 
harm. 

THE S1oux WOMEN.—These Indian girls are a very 
happy set, and if the old women are bent from being 
hewers of wood and carriers of water, the men do 
their part in hunting and fighting. The girls are at 
once both modest and bold. They will stand and 
gaze into your windows for a quarter of an hour at 
a time, but having once ventured to hint to one of 
them that her ways were most winning, the poor 
child was so overcome that she ran away, hid her 
face in her robe and refused to be comforted. The 
manner of love-making among them is strange. 
When afflicted with Cupid's dart the young men go 
about wearing their blanketsin such a manner asto 
cover up all the head except the eyes, and, having 
spied the object of their affection, they slip up behind 
her quickly, throw the blanket over her head also, 
and, holding her tightly around the waist, compel 
her to listen to the soft accents of love. In case ofa 
popular belle, they will sometimes range themselves 
in a line at the door of her wigwam, and when she 
comes out pass her from one to the other as shein 
turn unburdens her surcharged heart. 
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PLANTATION RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, 
Sormeriy of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Tuts desizn is original, but fashioned somewhat | 
after the oye of a French palatial mansion. Its | 
uliar evolution of roof gives it an aristocratic air. 


was designed for a large plantation, and it would 
be fol.y to cramp it on a small lot; 150 feet front will 
be necessary. Itcan be built for $25,000, and have 
all the appearance of costing $50,000. 





FIRST STORY. 


The first story as shown is fifteen feet clear; the 
cond is fourteen feet; its elevation to principal 
floors is five feet. 








SECOND STORY. 


We can furnish various evolutions of this style, 
with plans to suit different wants and situations, for 


two and a half per cent. upon the cost of erecting 


them. 








WN V0 
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First Story contains a hall and vestibule. 12 feet 
wide; a fine parlor, P, 18 by 28 feet: SR sitting-room 
with alcove, 20 by 16 feet: a general family room, L, 
20 by 20 feet; a library adjoining ; a kitchen, 20 by 20 
feet, with back stairs; ample store go | Ramage 
etc. ; dining-room, 15 by 20 feet: a fine hot-house and 
conservatory, large porches for carriages, also fine 
verandas with bower. 

The Second Story contains fine chambers marked 
C, with all necessary wardrobe closets, bath-rooms, 
to make it a full and complete building; six fine 
chambers are organized above the second floor. 

The second edition of Hobbs’ Architecture, greats 
enlarged and improved, will be sent, postage paid, 
upon the receipt of $3.50. Address for all informa- 
tion of books and architecture to Isaac H. Hobbs & 
Son, 804 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


“CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.” 


THE papers talk about, 
And it’s needed, massy knows! 
The world is more uncivil 
The older that it grows; 
And manners ain’t as common 
Among the folks at large, a 
As when the lively school-marm 
Used birch upon her charge. 


The mothers think o’ fashion 
And outward show and dress, 

And sarvants takes the children 
And teaches ’em the less 

O’ morals and o’ manners, 
And civilness and sich, 

Whiie fathers think o’ nothin’ 
Exceptin’ gettin’ rich. 


It’s time that bein’ civil 
Was made ter be the rule, 
In houses and in churches, 
In streets and in the school; 
And sartin time that sarvants 
Was taught that some amount 
O’ civil tongue is needed, 
Aud thought o’ some account. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 


You can always find a sheet of water on the bed 
of the ocean, 
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An Ep'ToR From S1aM.—Nearly thirty years ago 
Rev. Samuel J. Smith left Philadelphia to perfoim 
missionary labor in Siam, in southeastern Asia, for 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. When the 
funds of the Missionary Society ceased to sustain 
the Siamese mission, Mr. Smith and his talented 
wife nobly resolved to sustain themselves by teach- 
ing, by translating, and by the publication of the 
Siamese Weekly Advertiser. Mr. Smith was or- 
dained in Philadelphia, in 1848, in the old Sansom 
Street Church. He is the pastor of a Siamese church 
at Bangkog, the capital of Siam. Previous to Mr. 
Smith’s entering the ministry, he had served an 
apprenticeship at the printing business in the office 
of T. K. & P. G. Collins, Philadelphia. He is now 
engaged in writing a history of the Centennial Ex- 
position for his paper in Siam. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UnpDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
itress. 

In sendin 
cash must 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be.sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
i 


an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
Ways accompany it, or it will not be at- 


cular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

M. E. A.—Sent patterns August Ist. 

Miss B. R. H.—Sent lead comb Ist, 

Miss. 8. E. D.—Sent necklace 2d. 

Mrs. F. W.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Mrs, 8.—Sent gloves, 3d. 

Miss E. H.—Sent crochet cotton 5th. 

Dr. H.—Sent article by express 5th. 

Mrs. J. C. H.—Sent tea-tidies, 7th. 

Miss Helen.—Sent rubber gloves 9th. 

Miss M. T.—Sent ribbons 9th. 

Mrs. D. V. R.—Sent infant's clothing 11th. 

Miss J. 8.—Sent embroidery 19th. 

“The Heart's Yearning,” and “‘The Whisper at 
Even Tide,” declined. 

Plum.—The Damson plum takes its name from 
Damascus, where it pease in great quantities. It 
was known as a fruit in the year 114 B.C. 

Young Musician.—Practice regularly every day; 
let nothing interfere with this. hen you are play- 
ing, never trouble yourself about who is listening. 

. A. L.—Green gloves are emblematic of jealousy. 
We know of no other meaning attached to them. 

Mrs. R. H.—You will perceive that we have availed 
ourselves of your suggestion, 

Rose.—It is not safe to cut your eyelashes. 

Julia.—We think the color of the hair bestowed by 
nature is better suited to the complexion than any 
that can be obtained by artificial means. 

Fred.—Camphor and borax we consider the best 
wash for the hair. 

M. R.—The “Sicilian Vespers” was a name given 
in history to the massacre of the French which oc- 
eurred at Palermo, in Sicily, on the 12th of March, 
1282, at the hour of vespers, on Easter Monday, in 
which great numbers, including women and chil- 
dren, were slain. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrne had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 





bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
lus, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco. 
hnomy as well as taste: and boxes or packages for. 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans. 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa. 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans. 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Boog, 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accom pone by checks for the prope 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of A, 


Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money # 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
4 be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pink silk, with one box- 
plaited flounce around the bottom of the skirt. Low 
necked polonaise, with puffed skirt made of white 
gauze, and a with lace and pink flowers; 
pink ribbon sash. nk silk trimming the back, and 
finished with a bow. Hair puffed, with flowers at 
the side. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of brown silk. The back is 
made with shirred puffs; apron overskirt with open- 
ings at the sides, laced across with narrow bands of 
silk. The skirt is trimmed with lace at the sides 
where the overskirt is fastened. Basque bodice, 
trimmed to correspond. Brown velvet bonnet, with 
feathers, lace, and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of two shades of purple silk. 
The underskirt is of the dark, the polonaise of the 
lighter shade, trimmed with the darker; sash of the 
dark. Velvet bonnet of the two shades, trimmed 
with feathers and flowers. 

Fig. 4.— Walking dress of myrtle-green silk and 
camel’s-hair. The underskirt is of the silk, trimmed 
with narrow ruffles. The overskirt and basque of 
the camel’s hair, trimmed with fringe; silk sleeves. 
Bonnet of silk, with trimming of velvet and flowers 
inside the brim. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of navy-blue silk, made with 
a polonaise and underskirt; the polonaise buttoned 
down the back; the knife plaitings and ruflles are 
faced with cardinal red. Bonnet of navy-blue, with 
cardinal flowers and trimming. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of plain and striped gray 
camel’s-hair. The underskirt and sleeves are of the 
plain, the overskirt, basque, and trimming of the 
striped. Gray felt hat, trimmed with velvet, lace, 
feathers, and bird. 

Fig. 2—Underskirt of myrtle-green silk. Overskirt 
and basque of plaided wool goods, with sleeves and 
trimming of the silk. Green velvet bonnet, trimmed 


vith flowers and feathers. 
7 Fig. 3—Walking dress of black silk, made with 


two skirts, the lower one trimmed with two ruffles 
with shirred tops; the upper skirt with one. Man- 
tle of black Cashmere, trimmed with bands of silk 
and fringe and ribbon bows. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with flowers and lace. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit of brown cloth, made with 
one skirt, trimmed with a plaited ruffle; apron over- 
skirt, trimmed with a band corded with silk. Basque 
sacque, long in front, short in the back, trimmed to 
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correspond, with plaiting and embroidery above it. 
Brown silk and velvet bonnet. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of brown silk and Damassée. 
The underskirt is of silk, with sleeves of the same. 
The overskirt is trimmed with fringe and ribbon 
bows. The basque is of the Damassée, trimmed 
with ‘fringe. Brown silk hat and velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of black silk, with overskirt 
and basque of gray plaid woollen goods; the trim- 
ming is fringe. Grey felt bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers, velvet, and feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Haudkerchief for bride. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Sleeve with graduated plissé forming co- 
quillé, under which two other plissés are placed. 

Fig. 2.—Plaited pocket forming cornet, the upper 
part trimmed with a bias of broché, and the lower 
finished with a bow. 

Fig. 3.—Box-plaited pocket. 

Fig. 4.—Gathered pocket with bow. 

Fig. 5.—The trimming of this sleeve is a deep plissé 
cut in the middle by a tab, over a cuit, from unger 
which comes another plissé. 

Fig. 6.—Pocket of checked material, bound at each 
side by a ribbon tied at the lower edge. 

Fig. 7.—Long pocket composed of one plait, with 
bow of ribbon near the centre and at the lower ex- 
tremity. 


Fig. 8.—Coat sleeve with large cuff, on which is | 


placed a small purse pocket. 
Fig. 9.—A deep cuff ornaments this sleeve at the 
wrist, cut in the centre by a bias tied with bow ends. 


plaited and the lower gathered on it; bow of ribbon 
at the point. 

Fig. 11.—Is formed of plissés of alternate light and 
dark-colored materials; bow and long ends finishing 
at the lower extremity. 

Fig. 12—Simple bouillonné edged around with lace. 

Fig. 18.—Revers headed with a douillonné, and fin- 
ished with a bow of ribbon. 

Fig. 14.—T wo pieces of different material buttoned 
one on the other, with tassels at both points. 

Fig. 15.— A large piece forms the top of this pocket, 
sustained by a draped bias and bow. 

Fig. 16.—Bow of ribbon simulating a pocket. 

Fig. 17.—Broad ‘bias edged with fringe falling on 
loops of ribbon. 

Fig. 18.—Composed of one long piece, the end of 
which forms a coquillé. 

Fig. 19.—Plain pocket, open to admit the bow of 
ribbon. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of little girl's 
ulster, made of heavy gray cloth. 

Figs. 22 and 23—Front and back view of school 
costume for girl of ten years, made of plaid xray 
Cashmere; the lower skirt trimmed with a ruffe. 
Polonaise with sash in back. 

Fig. 24.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with lace 
scarf and long ostrich plume. 

Fig. 25.—Double ruche for dress trimming. The 
clearness of the engraving explains how this ruche 
ismade. The under part is first plaited up, and the 
second or narrower strip is made and Jaid in the 
centre. The trimming is very appropriate when the 
ruche can be made of two materials. 

Fig. 26.—Baby’s cap of Valenciennes lace and mus- 
lin, and trimmed with pale blue ribbon. 

Fig. 27.—Morning cap of white muslin, edged with 
an embroidered ruffie, and trimmed with pink rib- 
bon and black velvet. 

Figs. 28 and 9#.—Brooch and ear-rings of wood, 
veined and painted in the design of ivy-leaves, 
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Fig. 30.—Lilies of the valley and leaves mounted on 
a pin for the side of the hair. 

Figs. 31 and 32.—Front and back view of dress for 
little boy, made of plaid brown camel’s-hair. The 
skirt is laid in kilt plaits at the sides, box-plaits in 
the back. Long basque waist, vest front; the trim- 
ming and vest is of brown silk. 

Fig. 33.—Ladies’ scart of black foulard silk, with 
cardinal red border. 

Fig. 34.—Gentleman’s scarf handkerchief of blue 
foulard, with cardinal red border. 

Fig. 35.—Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with brown 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 36.—Cap of white French muslin, trimmed with 
blue ribbon. 

Figs. 37, 38, 39, 40, and 41.—Fashionable shape of 
collar and cuffs, made of linen, plain, and trimmed 
with lace and embroidery. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

WE will endeavor to give our readers some idea of 
the styles and shades of goods which are to be worn 
this autumn and winter, although, dark shades still 
remaining fashionable, there is not such a great dif- 
ference in colors to be noted. We will first commence 
with silks: these have considerably advanced in 





| price, owing to an advance of fifty per cent. on the 
| raw silk. Black and very dark shades are the fash- 
| jonable colors, gros grain the finest choice. Myrtle- 


green isthe most fashionable shade, seal-brown, and 
navy-blue, the latter very dark, almost black, what 
is known as blue-black or ink color. Myrtle-green is 


| the favorite, as it is a shade that cannot be obtained 
Fig. 10.—This model is in two materials—the upper | 


in common, coarse stuffs, and in mixtures of wool 
and cotton. The dress will be of green, with bonnet 
and gloves of écru. Damassée and armure silks are 
also largely imported to serve as parts of costumes. 
These come in intricately-woven figures, so closely 
matted that they do not fray, as loosely-woven bro- 


| eaded silks are apttodo. The overdress is of this 


| material, while the skirt is of velvet or plain gros 


grain. Bright shades of eardinal red are found 
among the fine silks, and are used in Paris for lower 
skirtsand trimmings, with potonaises of quiet colors. 
Indications are that red dresses will probably be in- 
troduced for house and evening wear, and that car- 
dinal will form a very important part in street cos- 
tumes. 

The new woollen goods are of the same soft, pliable 
texture lately worn, but are woven in greater variety 
of designs than we have had for several seasons. 
Damask and brocaded patterns have very small fig- 
ures; the honey-comb and basket-woven patterns of 
last year are all shown again. The stripes shown 
are mostly in the weaving, not the coloring. A favor- 
ite desienisaclosely-twilled stripe half an inch wide, 
with a Mexicaine or quadrille pattern between. 

Empress cloths are shown in good dark shades for 
serviceable dresses, and merino and Cashmeres are 
shown in light tints for children’s wear and wrap- 
pers, as well as in the dark shades that wear well, 
and are always a convenient dress to own. 

The first importations of bonnets have close-fitting 
capote fronts with high, pointed crowns. The front 


| or brim is so close that only a slight plaiting of lace 





or siik, or else a small twist is allowed for face trim- 
ming, with perhaps a small cluster of flowers stuck 
on the edge of the brim. Many of these high-peaked 
crowns are not liked by ladies of taste, but a happy 
medium is found in lower-tapering crowns, that pre- 
serve enough of the sharp outlines to be stylish. 
Velvet is the first choice in material: felts are only 
used for second best bonnets. The new shade that 
is to brighten up ali dark hues is cream-color that is 
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tinged with green like that of young, tender salad- 
leaves. Cream-color is also seen without this green 
tint, but it is very much darker than that worn the 


past season. Navy-biue of a dark shade is most | 


fasbionable when assuciated with cardinal red. The 
dark, rich cardinal is predicted to be used in great 
quantities; but the colors which, se far as we can 
judge, are going to be most fashionable, are the Rus- 
sian greens and the new bronze shades. The Rus- 
sian green is the myrtle-green spoken of in dress 
goods, and the bronze shades are the dark green 
bronze, and the brown bronze. Fancy feathers fan- 
cifully arranged are more used than ostrich tips or 
plumes. Thus whole crowns of capotes and turbans 
are made of feathers, and the front or brim is bor- 
dered with a band to correspond. All varieties of 
feathers are worn, while birds and portions of them 
are arranged on different parts of the bonnets. Al- 
though feathers are used so extensively, flowers are 
used in even greater profusion. French miiliners 
place what they call a bosquet, or thicket of flowers 
or foliage around the crown of the bonnet. These 
are thickly-set branches, clumps, or masses of flow- 
ers, three or four inches broad, and long enough to 
encircle the crown and hang down on one side or on 
both. They have natural, woody stems, with natu- 
ral foliage, burs, and grasses preserved by art in a 
way that will make them last at least a season. 
There are long branches of real sage leaves of their 
natural grayish green hue, plucked from the bush, 
stiffened by glue, interspersed with cardinal red ber- 
ries, and twisted around the crown of elegant velvet 
capotes of green or bronze shades. Foliage is pre- 
ferred to flowers, especially dark, mottled autumn 
leaves of quaint colors, and spotted as if by decay. 
Few ornaments are shown; these are usually of jet 
and steel, either separate or combined. Turbans 
will be the fashionable round hats, but instead of be- 
ing worn far forward as they have been, will be worn 


far back on the head as the bonnets of the past sea- | 


son have been. The turban crown of feathers before 
spoken of, is imported all ready in shape, the only 
thing necessary is to buy a frame, cover it with this 
crown, a little velvet and a feather band for a brim. 
Some are of the expensive lophophore feathers, while 
others are of duck’s breasts, or the popular merle. 
The new Derbys have high, sloping crowns, with 
brims depressed on the sides. Thisis a shape that 
is becoming to most American faces, and will be 
generally worn for shopping, travelling, and ordi- 
nary purposes. 

The new Ulster cloaks are of most graceful shapes. 
The front is double breasted, and fastened from top 
to bottom by two rows of buttons; covering the up- 
per part of the front is a pointed sacque, falling 
open from the waist, and extending back to the un- 
der arm seams, where it is held by buttons. The 
back is in French shape, with a seam down the mid- 
dle, and no sjde forms, consisting merely of two 
long pieces sloping wider toward the bottom of the 
iress skirt. This comfortable winter garment is 
made of dark or invisible check cloth, and is used 
for general wear. More stylish ones are made of 
heavy black silk, warmly wadded, trimmed up the 
front with embroidery, and edged with fur or feath- 
ers. Buttons will be very much used on winter cos- 
tumes and cloaks. They are of medium size, round, 
and ornamented with embroidery. 

Scarfs made of India Cashmere, and lined with 
silk, are being worn for the early fall. They are 


crossed on the bosom and tied behind in fichu | 


fashion. 

The canvas braids of open work introduced in the 
spring are woven heavier for winter goods, They 
are not only used on polonaises, but on the flounces 


of the lower skirt also. Waistbands and sashes of 
gros grain are worn with basques of French dresses, 
; and are fastened with buckies of Rhine crystai. 
| New linen collars and culls for morning wear and 
| fur travelling have wide bindings of Scotch ging- 
| ham, in gay plaids of blue, scarlet, white, and black. 
Others have plain percale bindings of dark cardinal 
| red, or of gray blue percale. 
Polonaises have apparently superseded basques 
| and overskirts, but the latter will not be entirely 
| abandoned, though without the slightest doubt the 
polonaise is to have another season of popularity, 
These polonaises are Princesse overdresses, made 
so loug that the skirt benexth is only visible on the 
sides; many of these have the polonaise open on the 
sides almost to the waist, so as to show the under. 
skirt. A conspicuous feature of these garments is 
an immense bow placed behind, half way down the 
skirt, and which in many cases takes the place of 
all drapery. The front is the plain Princesse shape, 
with one or with two darts, and sometimes with a 
long side form. The back may be the French shape 
without side bodices, and without any added ful- 
ness; merely ornamented by the great bow and 
long pocket, which is placed very far back, or else 
it may be caught in soft, irregular drapery, which is 
arranged differently on each side. The sleeves are 
| coat shaped, with quaint, narrow cuffs, or else 
slashed from the elbow down, and filled in with 
puffs. 

A very useful garment for this season of the year 
is a polonaise of Black Indian Cashmere, trimmed 
with a fringe ten inches deep, composed of a net 
work, and tassels put on in sharp vandykes. This 
is draped by a few gathers at the side seam, and by 
a few stitches looping up the back width: large bow 
of silk hides the place where this width is fastened 
on. The front is ornamented with silk bows, with 
| lapels, finished with aiguillettes of passementerie. 
| Although we give a representation of a riding 
| habit this month, we will give some hints about 
them, as this is the season particularly devoted to 
that exhilarating exercise. The riding dress has 
undergone but few modifications during the last 
year. The skirt is still made narrow, as can be seen 
from our illustrations, plain at the top, and much 
shorter in front than formerly. On horseback, @ 
lady looks like a sort of bag, falling quite straight 
| and very low down. This is, perhaps, not so grace- 
ful as the ample flowing skirt; but it certainly pre 
sents a certain advantage. In rapid riding, the 
skirt no longer floats about, and therefore no longer 
gets caught in the country upon trees or bushes, 
which is always dangerous, and may even cause 
grave accidents. Moreover, it is much easier for 
mounting and dismounting; and when one is forced 
to walk, it is much more convenient and graceful 
for walking. The high-crowned hat, as shown in 
our illustration, is the only one allowable in cities; 
but in the country, the hat of felt, gray, black, or 
| maroon, with a broad brim, and somewhat high 
| crown, is prettier and more coquettish. As a mate- 
rial for the riding habit, some light kind of cloth is 
| always preferable, and for rough usage a very dark 
gray is the best color. The best riding glove is the 
Tyrol glove, white or buff. Ladies no longer wear 
skirts to ride in as formerly, but tightly-fitting pan- 
taloons of cloth to match the habit, the narrowness 
| of the skirt making them indispensable. We would 
| also suggest that, contrary to the generally conceived 
ideas of lady riders, who always wish their habits to 
| be as tight fitting as possible, a low corset and very 

easy fitting garments are not only infinitely more 

comfortable, but also infinitely more graceful, for 


| riding. FasuHjon. 
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GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


This new and ver ular ie is being adopted for storia 
wear, by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in all parts of the United 
States. Itis found to be particuiarly useful in the summer as well 
as winter, from the fact that it is not affected by heat or cold, is 
proof against 


WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEFT. 


The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the dress or 
coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when protection is wanted. 
The material of which the Gossamer Cloth is made is a coated Scotch 
Gingham, making a cloak or coat weighing only from nine to six- 
teen ounces, and having the appearance of a rich BLACK SILK. 
Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps weigh but two ounces, and are sol 
in a six-inch leather wallet. Also the Gossamer Umbrella, “the 
only real water-proof umbrella” ever made. Our s are for sale 
by first-class Dry Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the United 
States and Canadas. (vossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children, the only leggin made 
which is water-proof. for the protection of ourselves and the public we stamp our trade-mark “Gossamer 
Water-Proof,” on the loop of every garment we make; also on our leggins and umbrellas. None are genu- 
ine if not so stamped. See for yourself they have our trade-mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post- 
id, to any address, one 56-inch Lady’s Cape, $8.25; one Gent’s Sack, any size, $10; Gent’s Hat, $2; Gent's 
p, $1.25; Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 

Send postal-card for Illustrated Circular. 


COLGATE & C00.’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 


$55 = B77 Bee AR esas Free | FULL DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING 


rday at home. Samples worth $) Any shade of any color, on all sorts of fabrics, and 
$5 to $20 free. STINSON & Co., Portland, mh | hundreds of fancy articles, can be had with each 
a - | package of LEAMON’S ANILINE DrEs. No other dyes 



























42 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and | 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. | 
S57 60 Agents’ Profits per Week.— Will 

«VU prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 
are just patented. Samples sent free toall. Address 





are so strong, brilliant, permanent, and economical, 
and none so easily and quickly used. Many dollars 
can be saved every year by their use. You have no 
need to wear any faded or dingy article hereafter. 
Feathers, Shells, Seaweed, Basket- work, and all 
fancy work, beautifully colored. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 








W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Bx TRA NOTICE. 








Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING $1.75 
THE OLD MILL - - - : 1.50 
THE SINGING LESSON - - 75 
MY PET - - - i orien - 75 
OUR DARLING - - - - 75 
TRUE TO NATURE - - Td 
THE RESCUE - - - - - 75 
Address 


LL. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 


— 





McCallum, 
Crease, & Sloan. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


1012 ==> 1014 
CHESTNUT ST, 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Assets, ~ - $5.504,329.24. 
Inco rated in 1847. Purely Mutual. 
Annual Cash Dividends available to reduce Premi- 


ums the second year. Policies non-forfeitable for 
their value. Endowment po'icies issued at Life Rates. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 

H. 8. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 

JAS. WEIR MASON, Actuary. 

HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 

HENRY C. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 





“of 


Standard Lotta Bus:*. 





The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Bustle in the market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each = by the Ameri- 
ean Institute. The new form thereof No. 1 of the 
Standard Lotta Bustle, is a laced back for narrow 
dresses principally containing the same outvieing 


merits in — supporting, closing upon sitting, 


etc., not found in any other. Faultless and perfect, 
filling every requirement. For narrow dresses itis 
rfection; all the Lottas are perfection. They are 
ne lightest, stroncest, and most comfortable and 
graceful Bustle, of any required shape, style, or 
sustaining no injury by pressing. and the chea 
in the market. These are requirements that all 
other Bustles signally fail to meet. 1, 3, 5, best sell- 
ing; also 15, 18, 2, and 10. 
Aa. W. THoOomas, 
Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila. : 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 
A copy will be sent on receipt of $4.50. Address 


L. A, GODEY, 
N.BD. Cor. Sizth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 


Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price @2 50 in advance; §3 if not 
paidin advance. Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


———— 











HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine 
News, and Tinted Papersat their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 





J. 


HH. CAMP, 


eoo Chestnut, andi G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC. 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 





Fr. oH. WATT, 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retail, 


Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather Goods 
OF ALL KINDS. 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 
PHILADEITPEIA. 
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; to Subsexibers P< 1877. 


a 


TERMS: 





me, 














A, 
. ‘ 
@copy,one year. . |. + $800] copy to the ingwap the 
The copa i year ; , - 500)  clab, making hi Lint $21 00 
ree copies, one year 7 Py Eleven copies, one : 
nur copies, one year os D tra copy to the ‘e 
ive copies, one year, and an extra the clu, making - 27.50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-t ies, Ohe yea an 
§ club, making six copies . « 1400] extra copy parson ge up 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra the club, inaking tehty dar eonlc 55 00 
4 


me a 
Boery Subscriber will receive the Magazine-and Premium 
Mon || Sree of Postage Wi, . ! 
; "ig 
OL.UBsS: ‘ 
e 
€@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one of “The 


' Mother’s Joy,” and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos: * The Morning Call,”’ ** The Rescue,’’ ‘‘ True to Nature,” ‘ Our Darling,” 


7 






or a copy of our * Centennial Art Gallery”’ of steel e contai pictures of 
battles and inicidents conneecte@ with our War of Independence. 

g@ To the ge of a clubof12-copies, we will setid “The Me dy,’ and, 
as an extfa premium, the choice of- ‘the three following: ‘‘The Mo: ing Call,” 


“The Restne,’’ ‘“‘ True to Watarey’’ or ling?’ or & copy of our “Centennial 
Art Gallery.*’ _ ” si » § Css 

ga To the getier-up ef club.of 24 copies, we will send ‘‘ The Mother’s Joy,” “ The 
Morning Call,” “The p,.* True to Nature,” and “Our Dafligg-”” Or, in place 
of one of the Chromos a copy-of our” Cententiial Art Gallery.” ~. } 

«@ Every subscriber who remits_us Three Dollars in advance can have a choice of 


one copy of “The Mother’s Joy,’’ ‘The Morning Call,” or “T Repeue yor ‘True 
to Nature,” or eOuibading, Mone ‘Centennial Art Gallet. oy ft: 


ry - particular when sending-your subscription. te.mention the Chrome -you want 
us to send. ' rm. eave 
ee The premiumng ard orily forwarded by us when tha reniithance is sent to us. 

@@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the.club for,distribution. - 

@ Subscribers can have The Mother’s Joy’? mgunted on Briséol board, f®eady 
for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional } : f . 

> CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for seers subscriber to the 
LapDy’s Book. ; 

@@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to'clubs at club rates. The Lapy’s Book will he sent to any. beni ofice where 
the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with Rat eon h in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers, Specimen numbers will be — receipt of 25 
cents. , owe 
HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orricE_ORDER. erro 

es 


: 
® 


DrarFt on Philadelphia, New York, n, Baltimore, or any of cipal 

or towns in the United Eteates, payabuete the order of L. A, Gosden, i ble to bank 
notes. If a draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send Un tes or Na- 
tional Bank notes. 


The Publisher of the bapy’s Book having,on hand a few copies 
of “THE OLD MILL” and « ASKING A BLESSING,” will give 
to any Turret Dor.ar subscriber their choice of them in place of 
“THE MOTHER’S JOY.” As we have only a few of these choice 
Chromos on hand, the earlier the application the better. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ing ave df ni - hy : a 


THE. CENTENNIAL 


- 
i Liw atiwvcinm 


ART GALLERY, 


CONTAINING 





Fourteen Historical Steel-Plate Illustrationsy 
a0 J6 anon swie ooo 5 Wie 

“Also Views of the Centennial Buildings—Art Gallery; 

Main Building: Machinery Hall, Women's Pavilion,, Agriculr™ 
tural Buildings Horticultural Building, Callowmll Street: 
Bridge, and Girard Avenue Bridge. vita 
mle) —PwMSe BO Cents, - 

iq. ok orAsddress L. A. GODEY, , 
» ower) N.B. Cor. Siath and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.’ % 


For Sale by all News-Dealers. 






























